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Tue subject of this work is one of universal interest. No 
practical application of philosophy comes so close to our com- 
forts and enjoyments, as that which records the phenomena of 
climate, and investigates the causes of its variations. None, 
therefore, attracts such general attention; and we philosophize 
on the changes of the weather, almost without being conscious 
that our observations and remarks are frequently correct instan- 
ces of the strictest inductive logic. Man, indeed, is a meteoro- 
logist by nature ; placed in a state of dependence on the ele- 
ments, to watch their vicissitudes and anticipate their changes, 
is a part of the labour to which he is born. The mariner, the 
shepherd, and the husbandman, are directed in their occupations 
by meteorological observations, and the necessity of constant at- 
tention to the vicissitudes of the weather, is frequently the foun- 
dation, among even the most illiterate of our species, of a sort of 
prescience of the most capricious variations of climate. Thus 
cultivated in the ruder forms of society, it does not lose its inter- 
est in those which are more polished; if the opportunity for ex- 
perience be then lost, we call in aid scientific methods and rules, 
derived from the recorded observations of others, to supply the 
deficiency. Such indeed is the space the subject occupies in our 
thoughts, that remarks on the state of the weather have become, 
in many nations, the conventional form of salutation, and in still 
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more, form the first topic to which, as a matter of common con- 
cern, the conversation of casual acquaintance, or persons newly 
introduced, will be directed. Climates there no doubt are, SO 
happy in their constitution, as to remove the anxiety which is in 
most others felt in regard to the state of the atmosphere, and in 
which remarks upon it might appear almost ridiculous; but in one 
so variable as ours, the fulness of the heart will overflow at the 
lips, and the hearty salutation of ‘‘a fine day,” however little 
new information it may convey to the hearer, will be the natural 
expression of the native and true urbanity, which desires to im- 
part the feeling of pleasure itself enjoys. 

Such being the constant attention which situation and circum- 
stances lead a great portion of our race to pay to atmospheric 
changes, it might at first sight appear probable, that the strictly 
scientific part of the subject had received early notice, and reach- 
ed a high state of perfection. This, however, is by no means 
the case ; the consideration of the weather appears to have been 
thought too commonplace for the attention of philosophy, al- 
though the investigation of the causes of climate, requires the 
application of knowledge and skill of the very highest order. 

“The complication of the processes carried on in the vast labo- 
ratory of nature, the wide circle of their agency, and the ever 
varying results of their compound influences, appear to have 
been too much for the mind to comprehend as a whole; and the 
powers of reason have been bewildered in the inextricable laby- 
rinth of causes and effects.’? Indeed, before the appearance of 
the treatise before us, we know of none that could be considered 
as a strict philosophieal investigation of the general causes of at- 
mospheric changes, in which the facts and theories derived from 
induction and experiment, were carefully and skilfully applied to 
the explanation of the phenomena. 

The general and efficient causes of the vicissitudes of climate, 
are few, and simple in themselves ; at the present day, they re- 
quire no tedious analytic process to diseover them ; and our au- 
thor has consequently not found himself under the necessity of 
repeating the experiments or reasonings of Mariotte, Dalton, and 
Black. The mechanical nature both of gases and vapours is well 
understood, the cause of the presence of aqueous matter in our 
atmosphere is fully known, and the relations of the several elas- 
tic fluids, to latent, specific, and sensible heat, accurately estab- 
lished. When these are combined with the physical state of the 
nucleus of our earth, and the distribution of the masses of solid 
and liquid matter that occupy its surface, with the changes in 
temperature arising from its diurnal rotation and annual revolu- 
tion, considered asa planet of the Solar System, they furnish the 
basis on which, by a synthetic process, properly conducted, we 
may proceed to the discovery of a correct and perfect theory. 
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One single set of facts was alone wanting; namely, the cireum- 
stances attending the evaporation of water in an atmosphere 
colder than itself, and this our author has himself illustrated. 
Such a theory will no doubt require, like all other physical pro- 
positions, to be brought to the test of observation and experi- 
ment. The discovery of new facts, may lead to the introduction 
of new circumstances in the course of reasoning ; the theory it- 
self, although its basis cannot be changed, may receive improve- 
ment, and derive confirmation from the development of more 
numerous facts ; but we feel warranted in saying, that our author 
has proceeded as far as the present state of our knowledge would 
permit him, and has laid the sound foundation that must give sup- 
~ to all those who may hereafter pursue the study of Meteoro- 
ogy. 

In ascribing this high degree of merit to the work before us, 
we would not be understood as undervaluing the labours of his 
predecessors, particularly the great names of Halley, Franklin, 
Dalembert, Laplace, Saussure, Deluc, and Howard, but we may 
confidently affirm, that, in none of their works, is to be found a 
theory so censistent with all known facts, and so complete in all 
its parts. 





The body of our earth presents a surface principally covered 
with a mass of aqueous fluid, little more than one-fourth being 
encrusted with solid materials. But the phenomena of the tides 
show that this fluid, so extended upon the surface, is of compa- 
ratively small depth; and the density of the earth is such, that 
substances not only more dense than water, but even than the 
heavier substances that form this solid crust, and the bed of the 
ocean, occupy the interior. Observations made upon the tem- 
perature of mines, seem to indicate a greater degree of heat 
within the earth than upon its surface ; and it has been surmised, 
that this temperature increases with the depth to such a degree, 
that the inner portions of the terrestrial sphere may still be in a 
liquid state under the influence of igneous fusion.* The figure 
of the earth is such as could only have been assumed spontane- 
ously by a body in a liquid state, and of density increasing from 
the surface towards the centre. Its surface, therefore, during the 
process of creation, must have cooled, and thus consolidated. 
This cooling would necessarily take place from the physical pro- 
perty of the radiation of heat; and hence the earth must, at a 
time anterior to our histories, have diminished in temperature. 
It still continues to radiate heat to the empty space that sur- 
rounds it, and some have inferred, even at present, a regular and 
progressive cooling. This, however, is not the fact; Laplace 


* Laplace, Connaissance da Tems for 1824. 
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has shown most conclusively, that since the time of Hipparchus, 
the first observer whose records can be advantageously applied to 
the determination of the state of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, the mean temperature of the earth has not diminished a 
quantity that can be estimated. This unexpected application of 
mathematical calculus, and astronomic observation, to a case 
that might at first sight appear entirely irrelevant, is one of the 
most beautiful investigations of that distinguished, and now la- 
mented, geometer. Had the earth grown either warmer or cooler 
within the space to which authentic observations extend, its 
rotary motion on its axis, by which the length of the sidereal 
day is determined, must have varied, and thus the day must have 
increased or diminished. To ascertain whether either of these 
changes had occurred, might at first sight appear difficult, as this 
very rotation furnishes us with the unit in which time is measur- 
ed, But it so happens, that, although the measure of time upon 
our planet does not furnish the means of inquiry, a variation in 
the length of the day would have affected the secular equation of 
the lunar motion. On comparing the rates of the moon’s revolu- 
tion at distant periods, they accord so fully with the hypothesis 
of an unvaried rate of diurnal motion, that it is absolutely cer- 
tain, that the day has not varied one tenth part of a second since 
the days of Hipparchus. Consequently, its mean temperature has 
not changed more than a small fraction of a degree of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. Some source must then exist, whence heat is deriv- 
ed by our earth to supply the waste by radiation ; and we find this 
in the sun; whence, therefore, there flows to our earth a quantity 
of heat exactly equivalent to the quantity radiated, This.is but 
one among innumerable instances of wisdom in the arrangement 
of forces and laws, that act in the universe, apparently uncon- 
nected, and originally unequal, but which have at length reach- 
ed a state of the most exact and perfect equilibrium. But this 
flow of heat from the sun, although its sum in any long period 
is thus exactly equal to the radiated heat, is, if estimated at any 
given place, unequal and variable. Radiation from the earth goes 
on continually, while the solar heat is received at intervals, and 
in unequal quantities, in consequence of the rotation of the 
earth, and its revolution in its orbit, causing the alternations of day 
and night, and the vicissitudes of the seasons. During the time, 
then, that the sun is above the horizon, twice as much heat, at a 
mean rate, is given to the earth, as radiates from the enlightened 
surface in the same number of hours. The axis of diurnal rota- 
tion is not perpendicular to the plane of the orbit of annual revo- 
lution ; for this reason, the daily continuance of the sun above 
the horizon, (except at the equator,) and the inclination of his 
rays to any given point on the surface, is constantly varying, hav- 
ing a period corresponding to that of the annual revolution of the 
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earth. When the sun is longest above the horizon of any place, 
the surface of the earth, at that place, receives more heat in twen- 
ty-four hours, than it throws off, and vice versa. Hence arise the 
vicissitudes of the seasons ; and as the accumulation of heat con- 
tinues in summer after the solstice, and the diminution in winter 
goes on after the shortest day, the hottest and coldest weather, in 
temperate climates, falls in the months of August and February, 
instead of June and December. Nor are the two hemispheres 
into which the earth is divided by the equator, similarly situated 
in this respect ; their seasons are opposite, but the length of them 
is not identical. ‘The earth, instead of describing a circular or- 
bit with equable motion, describes an ellipsis upon the principle 
of equal areas. The sun, for this reason, is seven days and two- 
thirds longer in the northern, than in the southern part of the 
ecliptic ; the summer of the northern hemisphere is therefore 
longer ; under equal latitudes, the climate is warmer in the north- 
ern than in the southern hemisphere, and the mean temperature 
of the latter, less than that of the former. 

Climate, however, is not affected merely by the position of a 
place in latitude. Numerous local circumstances influence it in 
a greater or less degree. 

Elevation above the level of the ocean, is perhaps the most 
important of these. Our earth is surrounded by a mass of elastic 
fluid, called its atmosphere, which, from its distinguishing cha- 
racteristic, is rarer as it rises from the mean surface of the earth. 
It is a property of elastic fluids, that their capacity for heat in- 
creases as they become more rare. Hence, in ascending from the 
level of the sea, the sensible heat of the atmosphere diminishes, 
and bodies situated in the higher regions, are cooled down to the 
diminished temperature. Even in the torrid zone, then, and im- 
mediately under the equator, high table lands enjoy a vernal tem- 
perature, and mountains of a great height are covered with per- 

tual snow ; in higher latitudes, the region of perpetual conge- 
ation is more speedily reached. Not only is the elevated land 
itself reduced to a lower temperature, but the climate of the 
neighbouring districts may be sensibly affected by the vicinity of 
chains of mountains, particularly if covered with constant snow. 

Seas and great lakes affect the climate of countries near them, 
not merely by the moisture they furnish, but by the peculiar 
manner in which a deep mass of water receives and parts with 
its heat. When surfaces of land and sea are similarly exposed 
to the rays of the sun, they are very differently affected. The 
soil being opaque, the heat of the sun penetrates to but a small 
depth; and hence its surface is much more heated than that of 
the water, into which the heat penetrates, before it is entirely 
absorbed, to the depth of many feet. On the other hand, the 
surface of the land is more rapidly cooled, by radiation, than that 
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of water. Water is among the very best radiators of heat— 
far better, indeed, than earth; but when water cools from 
above, an intestine motion takes place among its particles ; those 
first cooled, becoming denser, descend; their place is occupied 
by warmer portions from beneath; and the heat lost is derived 
from the entire mass. The open sea and very deep lakes, hence, 
hardly freeze in the coldest climates. 

The climate of seas and great lakes will, for these reasons, 
be more equable than that of land, in equal latitudes, and will 
affect that of islands and their neighbouring coasts. 

Shallow waters, such as small lakes, swamps, and morasses, 
act in a different manner. The rapidity of radiation from the 
surface, is not counteracted by the motion of the particles, which 
soon ceases, in consequence of the whole mass being speedily 
brought by it to one uniform temperature, or to the maximum 
density of water. Hence, while they may mitigate the heats of 
summer, such collections of water increase the cold of winter. 

Cultivation affects climate, by draining marshes and small 
lakes ; and still more, by clearing off the great forests that usu- 
ally cover the face of an unpeopled country. These last prevent 
the rays of the sun from penetrating to the soil; hence it is less 
heated in summer, and the snows of winter are more lasting. — 
Our own country is now feeling the influence of this last cause. 
If occasional returns of severe winters, seem to show that the 
minimum temperature of the year falls as low as it ever did, 
still there is no doubt that the duration of the inclement season 
is evidently lessening. The influence of cultivation is often very 
far extended, affecting even countries distant from that where the 
oo is going forward. Thus, since the time of Virgil and 

orace, the snows and frosts they attribute to Italy, have in a 

at measure disappeared ; and the cause is to be sought, not in 

taly itself, but in the cultivation of those more northern portions 
of Europe, which, in the days of Augustus, were covered with 
woods and marshes. Soracte no longer stands white with snow; 
frost no longer invades the plains of Lombardy. Other variations 
of climate are dependent upon the nature and constitution of the 
atmosphere, combined with the foregoing causes ; these are most 
ably explained by our author, of whose investigations we shall 
proceed to present a synopsis. 

The principal constituent part of the atmosphere that surrounds 
our earth, is a mixture of various permanently elastic fluids ; or, to 
speak more in accordance with the present state of knowledge, of 
gaseous bodies, incondensible at any natural temperature. These, 
however heterogeneous in their chemical nature, are identical in 
their mechanical properties; and the combined mass may there- 
fore, so far as the present object is concerned, be considered as 
homogeneous. Possessed of weight, and therefore gravitating, it 
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presses upon the surface of the earth, with a determinable, but 
variable force, that we can measure by means of the barometer. 
Elastic in direct proportion to the force that acts upon it, it de- 
creases in density from the surface of the earth to an elevated re- 
gion, at which, by the late researches of Wollaston, it appears 
that its expansive power terminates ; varying in its capacity for 
specific heat, in a ratio inversely as a function of its density, it 
is warmest near the surface of the earth, and its heat decreases 
as we ascend into it; deriving heat from the earth, as well as 
communicating it, the temperature of the air changes, at a given 
place, with the alternations of day and night, and the vicissitudes 
of the seasons: this varying temperature we measure by means 
of the thermometer. 

Were the earth a sphere of uniform temperature, and at rest in 
space ; its atmosphere a perfectly dry and incondensible elastic 
fluid ; the height of this atmosphere would be equal over every 
point of the earth’s surface, and its density and elasticity, at 
equal elevations, every where the same. The barometer would 
therefore stand at equal altitudes on every part of the sur- 
face of the sphere ; and, at equal heights above this surface, would 
subside to the same level in all climates. The atmosphere would 
be absolutely at rest; did not its relations to heat vary with its 
density, the latter would decrease in a regular geometric propor- 
tion, while the elevation from the surface of the earth increased 
in arithmetical progression. But as this relation to specific heat 
is variable, it would become necessary to associate indications of 
temperature with those of pressure, in attempting an exact mea- 
sure of the progressive density. Should a change of temperature 
occur, affecting every part of the sphere, the elasticity of the at- 
mosphere, and its consequent height, would be increased ; this in- 
crease of altitude would however take place without producing 
any motion in the lateral direction, or any change in the pressure 
on the surface ; but the pressure will be changed at all other al- 
titudes. 

Let us next suppose, that the temperature of the sphere, around 
which the atmosphere is diffused, should, instead of being equal 
in all its parts, increase regularly from the poles to the equator. 
In this case, the pressure at every point on the surface would 
still continue the same; but the altitude of the atmospheric co- 
lumn would be greatest at the equator, and least at the poles ; 
while the density at the surface would follow an opposite law. 
The heavier fluid at the poles would press mechanically upon the 
rarer, and a current be established in the lower part of the atmo- 
sphere, from the poles towards the equator. This, however, could 
not continue long to flow, as it would soon cause an accumulation 
in the equatorial regions, that would compensate the difference 
ef density, were it net fer a counter current, that takes place in 
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the higher regions of the atmosphere. This counter current is 
thus caused :—the difference in the density of the polar and equa- 
torial columns becomes less as we ascend in the atmosphere, 
while the elasticity which is constant at the surface, lessens with 
the height, and the barometer stands higher, at equal heights, in 
the equatorial, than in the polar column; it will hence happen, 
that at some definite height in every latitude, the unequal den- 
sity of the lower strata will be compensated, and the current 
from the poles towards the equator cease to flow; at a higher 
elevation, the pressure will be reversed, and the current will 
flow back towards the poles, thus restoring to the polar columns 
the air that had passed in the lower current to the equator. The 
state of equilibrium will therefore continue, and the pressure re- 
main constant at the surface, notwithstanding the constant flow 
of the currents. The temperature, however, is not thus regular- 
ly distributed over the surface of our earth. In consequence of 
the varying length of the natural day, and the continual change 
in the inclination of the solar rays, the distribution of heat be- 
comes unequal and variable, with the change of season. Thus it 
will happen, that the surface of a high latitude may be as much 
heated in the summer season, as that of parallels nearer to the 
equator. If we assume any given parallel to be heated to a higher 
degree than it would be upon the hypothesis of an equable de- 
crease from the equator to the pole,—the current, for some de- 
grees nearer to the pole, would be increased in velocity, while 
that for an equal number towards the equator, would have its 
direction changed ; a corresponding change of velocity and di- 
rection ensues, and a compensation of pressure again takes place. 
The state of equilibrium, however, would not be permanent 
under such variations of temperature ; for the air itself would be 
affected, and the first access of heat would diminish the pressure, 
while the continuance of the current, for a time after the cause 
had ceased, would cause a rise in the barometer. The variation 
in the pressure, is not confined to the parallel, where the cause 
of the secondary currents exists ; but extends as far as the cur- 
rents themselves. The greater the variation of the temperature, 
from the mean appropriate to the latitude, the greater the force 
of the currents, and the greater the oscillations of the barome- 
ter. Thus in equatorial regions, and low latitudes, the polar cur- 
rents flow almost uninterruptedly ; in higher latitudes, the varia- 
tions are more and more frequent, and the violence of the winds 
becomes greater and greater. 

A variation of the heat of the meridians, will cause changes 
also in the principal currents, by inducing an influx of air on 
both sides, towards the heated meridian, in the lower regions, 
and produce corresponding counter currents in the upper. But, 
in this case, the polar currents are not destroyed, but merely de- 
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flected towards or from the heated meridian. The simple alter- 
nations of day and night, do not produce a sufficient variation of 
temperature to cause any important effect; but there are many 
local causes that influence the course of the winds in a very re- 
markable degree. 

We have hitherto considered the sphere as at rest; let us now 
ascribe to it a diurnal motion upon its axis. By this, an apparent 
modification will be caused in the direction of the currents. 
Those which flow from the pole towards the equator, will have 
impressed upon them another motion, whose velocity is the same 
in magnitude and direction, with that of the points of the paral- 
lel of latitude whence they proceed. They will, therefore, in 
passing over points of the surface, whose velocity of rotation is 
greater, appear to move in a direction, not only from the pole 
towards the equator, but also in one contrary to that of the rota- 
tion of the earth, or from east to west. The diagonal of a paral- 
lelogram, one of whose sides is in the direction of the meridian, 
and represents in magnitude the true velocity of the current— 
the other in a direction from east to west, and representing in 
magnitude the difference of the velocity of rotation of the two 
parallels, will exhibit the apparent velocity and direction of the 
wind. The same cause will affect currents proceeding from the 
equator towards the poles, in the opposite manner; and cause 
them to appear to deviate to the eastward of their real direction, 
or to blow from a point between the direction of the meridian, 
and that of the western point of the horizon. 

The great perennial and periodical winds that are found pre- 
vailing in certain regions of the globe, and the more frequent of 
the variable winds that affect the climate of the temperate and 
frigid zones, grow out of the great general causes we have just 
exhibited. 

In the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and extending to the dis- 
tance of about thirty degrees on each side of the equator, the 
constant experience of navigators shows perennial winds to pre- 
vail; which, from their convenience to those who pursue the 
commerce of the Indies, have been called the 7'rade Winds. 
These are neither more nor less than the great under-current 
caused by the higher temperature of the equatorial regions, af- 
fected in the manner we have described, by an apparent change 
of direction, arising from the rotation of the ps on its axis. 
On the north side of the equator, therefore, they blow from 
points lying between north and east; and on its south side, from 
those between south and east. It has generally been stated, in 
books on Natural Philosophy, that near their northern limit, 
they blow from a point nearest to the north, and gradually 
change their direction, as the latitude lessens, to due east; and 
it has been assigned as a cause, that the velocity from north te 
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south is lessened by the action of the current pressing towards 
the same zone, from the opposite pole. A similar direction has 
been predicated for the south-east trade wind. On the maps re- 
presenting these winds, their course is therefore delineated as 
forming a graceful curve, from the outer limits to the dividing 
zone. A more strict course of reasoning would show, that this 
cannot be the case. The eastern part of the direction, arises 
from the difference of the velocity of rotation of the parts over 
which the polar current flows; and when the last ceases, the first 
must cease also. Whatever, then, be the velocity of the wind, 
the deviation from the direction of a meridian, will depend up- 
on the comparative velocity of the points on the earth’s surface, 
over which it passes. As this velocity of rotation increases more 
rapidly in higher than in low latitudes, the deviation of the wind 
towards the east, will be greatest near its northern and southern 
limit, and least near the zone that divides the north-east from 
the south-east trade. Instead of meeting, and forming by their 
union a due east wind, both should cease in a low latitude ; and 
there should be an intervening space, rendered neutral by the 
counteracting focus. This is found to be consistent with actual 
experience. A navigator sailing from the United States for India, 
instead of making his course in a direct line for the Cape of 
Good Hope, crosses the Atlantic, to the longitude of the Canary 
Islands; a few degrees south of these, he meets the trade winds ; 
not as books on Natural Philosophy would indicate, blowing 
from NE., or even NNE., but more nearly due E.; as he pro- 
ceeds south, the wind hauls more to the north, until, passing 
NE., it becomes NNE., or even north, at the southern verge of 
the north-east trade. This last direction is at right angles to that 
usually assigned it. The southern verge of the north-east trade 
winds, varies in position with the season of the year; sometimes 
reaching as far to the north as twelve degrees—at others, ap- 
proaching to the equator, within three or four; but it never 
crosses that great circle. The northern limit also varies from 27° 
or 28° N. to 31°, or even 32° in some places. This change arises 
from the variation in the declination of the sun, by which the 
heat of the two hemispheres is constantly changing. The change, 
however, is not nearly as great in amount, as the change in the 
sun’s position, in consequence of the surface heated being water, 
in which a circulation will arise, under variations of temperature, 
that will tend to equalize the heat of the mass. To the south of 
the verge of the north-east trade, the navigator meets a zone, of 
inconstant breadth, called the Variables, in which calms are 
frequent, the direction of the winds uncertain, and rains, so rare 
in the regular trades, frequent and excessively violent. This 
zone varies in breadth, from 24° to 9°, according to the time of 


the year. On passing across this zone, the SE. trade is again 
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met, blowing from almost due S., and the navigator is forced 
over to the west, and frequently, until he make the coast of Bra- 
zil. It was this circumstance, in truth, that led to the discovery 
of that part of the American continent, by accident, but a few 
years after Columbus, by following the dictates of sound reason, 
had been led to the search of this quarter of the globe. Pro- 
ceeding to the south, the navigator finds the direction of the 
wind gradually changing to SE., SSE., and, finally, nearly to 
E., at the southern verge of the south-east trade; he thus is en- 
abled to change his course, to one more in the direction of his 
contemplated voyage. That the received theory of the trade 
winds, should be so contrary to their real phenomena, is an in- 
stance of the looseness with which this subject has hitherto been 
treated. An application of the very first problem in Mechanics, 
ought to have been sufficient to show its fallacy; it is therefore 
clear, that the several authors who have treated on the subject, 
have been content to copy each other, without calling in the aid 
of caleulation, whose results would have been consistent with 
the phenomena. This repetition of error is the more remarkable, 
as an early navigator, (Dampier, ) whose work is in every body’s 
hands, has described most minutely and accurately, all the dif- 
ferent phenomena of the trade winds. There is an admirable 
paper on this subject, by Captain Basil Hall, in the work before 
us. We have stated, that the northern limit of the Variables 
never passed, at any’season, to the south of the equator, while at 
times it was found as far north as 12°; this arises from the greater 
heat of the northern hemisphere, caused by the longer continu- 
ance of the sun in the northern half of his apparent path. 

In the South Atlantic, the North and South Pacific, and in the 
Indian Oceans, westerly winds are found to blow constantly be- 
tween the latitudes of 30° and 40°; a westerly wind is also the 
prevailing, although not the only wind, in these latitudes, in the 
North Atlantic. It is usual to explain this, by stating, that, be- 
yond the limits of the trade winds, their counter current de- 
scends to the earth, to enter into the lower current, and keep up 
the circulation; coming from a latitude in which the velocity of 
rotation is greater, it seems to move in the same direction with 
the earth, or from W. to E. Our author appears to have adopt- 
ed this theory of his predecessors, without close examination. 
We conceive, however, that his own principles afford a better 
explanation, and furnish, besides, a reason for the definite limit 
of the trade winds; which ought otherwise to extend, in the 
summer of each hemisphere respectively, to much higher la- 
titudes. 

Within the tropics, and toa short distance beyond them, the va- 
riations of temperature, particularly in the ocean and the atmo- 
sphere above it, are so small, that they differ insensibly from the 
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law of a regular decrease from the equator towards the poles. So 
far as this law extends its influence, the equatorial and polar cur- 
rents will flow on regularly in the upper and lower regions of the 
atmosphere, and the trade winds will prevail. Beyond this, how- 
ever, in summer, the surface will be heated beyond the tempera- 
ture indicated by this law ; and consequently, currents will take 
place beneath, directed on both sides towards the zone in which 
the deviation from this law is the greatest. If this should be in 
latitude 40°, the whole zone between that parallel and the trade 
winds, will experience a current from S. to N., modified into a 
SW. wind by the circumstances of rotation. In winter, the sur- 
face will cool down, first to a temperature indicated by the law 
of regular decrease, and finally, below it; the course of the cur- 
rents should therefore change, and the regular trade wind reach 
to these latitudes. But now another cause begins to act. The 
upper current of the trade wind, coming from a heated region, 
will be less dense than it should be in these latitudes consistently 
with the same law. In such a case, our author shows that the ba- 
rometer would fall, and a current necessarily set from both 
sides, to restore the equilibrium of pressure. This would again 
become a SW. wind at the surface; and would be attended with 
a counter current from the NE., extended until it assumed, to 
the highest SW. current, the relation of the lower current of the 
trade winds to the upper. 

That the westerly winds that prevail between the latitudes of 
30° and 40°, are not caused by the descent of the upper current 
of the trade winds, is clear, from the fact of their wide extent. 
But a stronger proof is derived from a knowledge of the circum- 
stance, that the zone in which this descent really takes place, is 
as marked as that, where in the great process of aerial circulation 
the heated air rises in the central region of the trade winds; in 
the open ocean, at the outer verge of the NE. trade, navigators 
concur in stating, that there is a space in the North Atlantic, re- 
sembling in its phenomena the Variadles, which is consequently 
shunned by them; and to avoid which, they take care not to pass 
far from the coast of one or the other continent. This space is 
known by the name of the ‘‘Horse Latitudes ;” and although 
we cannot quote authorities, we do not doubt that a similar zone 
exists in the other oceans. According, then, as the heat of the 
surface decreases, regularly or irregularly, from the pole to the 
equator, or as the density of the upper part of the atmosphere 
is affected by heat, the lower currents will be either from the 
south, or from the north ; and, modified by rotation, will cause, in 
countries of temperate climates, where local circumstances do 
not intervene, the prevailing winds to be either NE. or SW. 
These alternations of wind will cause waves in the atmosphere, 
and be attended with oscillations of the barometer. In the Unit- 
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ed States, the south-west is a prevailing wind ; the north-east 
often occurs, but the north-west, as it is usually called, but which 
is often nearly west, is, in most places, felt perhaps more fre- 
quently than either. If, in the southern states, north-east is the 
most frequent, in the northern, the north-west blows for the 
greater number of days. In New-York it was determined, from 
tables accurately kept for several years, that, (after abstracting 
the land and sea breezes of the summer months,) out of thirty- 
six days, the wind blew twelve from the north-west, seven 
from the north-east, twelve from the south-west, and only five 
from all other points of the compass. This north-west wind is, 
in fact, the marked characteristic of the climate of that part of 
North America, which lies east of the Rocky Mountains. It is, 
generally speaking, cold, clear, and dry ; yet in summer, it al- 
most always accompanies thunder-gusts ; and in winter, its begin- 
ning is attended with the most violent falls of snow. We are to 
seek for its cause in the peculiar circumstances of the interior of 
the continent, and of the adjacent ocean. Parallel to the general 
direction of the coast of North America, from the southern ex- 
tremity of Florida to the Banks of Newfoundland, runs a re- 
markable current of water called the Gulf Stream. This, no 
doubt, arises from the action of the trade winds, which constant- 
ly urge the waters of the ocean into the Carribean Sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico, whence it is discharged by an outlet between Cuba 
and Florida. Coming from the equatorial regions, it retains a 
temperature very considerably higher than that of the adjacent 
waters, and much more so than that of the continent during the 
winter season. The air above this stream, is consequently heat- 
ed, and a current would flow from the continent towards the Gult 
Stream, attended with a counter current in the opposite direc- 
tion, until the equilibrium was restored. Hence, in winter, 
the north-west is by far the most frequent wind. In summer, 
as the coast of the continent and the valley of the Mississippi 
are much more heated by the sun than the Rocky Mountains, 
and the large extent of high land and plains which lie along their 
eastern base, there will be a tendency in the air of the latter dis- 
trict, after a long continuance of warm weather, nding and 
diminishing the pressure of that on the seaboard, to flow towards 
the coast ; this will be accompanied by a corresponding upper 
current, until the air over the whole extent of country becomes 
of the same temperature, when the wind will cease, and the ge- 
neral causes that produce SW. or NE. winds, will begin to act 
according to circumstances. As might be expected from such a 
cause, the north-west begins to blow with great violence, and 
produces rapid and sudden falls of temperature. This violence 
gradually lessens, and the temperature rises until the wind ceases 
to blow. A SE. wind is the next in prevalence to these three 
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great winds of our climate. We may perhaps look for the cause 
of this, in a condensation that must occasionally take place on 
the coast of the United States, when a north-west wind has pre- 
vailed for some time, and the current that often follows the course 
of the Gulf Stream, happens to meet at its northern limit with 
the regular NE. current. These three winds thus blowing at one 
and the same time, the condensation we have spoken of is the 
consequence. When the NW. wind is expended, the other two 
still continue, and hence the surplus air must be discharged in 
the direction of the continent, and cause a SE. wind. 

Besides these, no other winds prevail, at the same time, over 
any o extent of country, with the exception of the sea and 
land breezes that temper the heat of summer upon the seacoast. 
The cause of these is so well understood, that we shall not enter 
into that trite subject. Our other winds arise from partial causes 
or local circumstances, and are confined to narrow limits. 





In considering the phenomena, and forming a theory of cli- 
mate, it is not sufficient to have regard merely to an atmosphere 
of dry gaseous matter. The waters that form so great a portion 
of the surface of our globe, are constantly giving out aqueous 
matter to the air, which is again returned by condensation. Aque- 
ous matter, therefore, always exists in the atmosphere. ‘Two dif- 
ferent hypotheses have been maintained, by which to account for 
this. One assumes the water to be chemically combined with the 
air, as a solution in its menstruum; the other more correctly 
supposes the water to be present in the form of vapour, and me- 
chanically mixed with the atmosphere. The latter is unquestion- 
ably the true theory. Water, which, under the ordinary pressure 
of the atmosphere, boils, and evaporates rapidly at a temperature 
of 212°, boils under the exhausted receiver of an air pump at less 
than 100°. It therefore can exist in the state of vapour at a heat 
much less than that of ordinary boiling; even ice yields vapour 
of an elasticity proportionate to its heat. The experiments of 
Dalton show, that water is capable of age in vapour at all tem- 
peratures, even under the usual pressure of the atmosphere ; but 
that the tension, or elastic force, diminishes far more rapidly 
than the heat; the one being in geometric, while the other is in 
arithmetic progression. So far from the air acting as a solvent, 
it by its pressure retards the evaporation of the water; and it is 
only when the tension becomes equivalent to the pressure of the 
atmosphere, that the rapid evolution of vapour, called ebullition, 
begins to take place. 

The quantity of vapour that a given space will take up, de- 
pends then upon temperature merely, and not upon the presence 
of the air. The quantity of evaporation, in a certain time, from 
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a given surface, depends partly upon the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, and partly upon the quantity of aqueous matter already 
present in it; and under equal circumstances of pressure and 
temperature, the quantity evaporated will be in a ratio the in- 
verse of the quantity of water already present. Changes of tem- 
perature, sufficient to reduce the mass of air below the point at 
which the space cooled is capable of supporting the vapour that 
is present, will cause precipitation; and as at this exact point, a 
nascent condensation will be just perceptible, and manifest itself 
by clouding the surface of glass, or other polished substances, 
this temperature is called the Dew-Point. Mixtures of different 
masses of air, each containing nearly all the moisture due to its | 
temperature, will also cause precipitation; for as the tension of 
the vapour varies in geometrical ratio, while the temperature 
changes in arithmetic progression, the mixture of two equal 
masses of air produces a temperature, the arithmetic mean of that 
of the two masses, while the corresponding tension of vapour 
being no more than the geometric mean, the excess will be at 
once precipitated. It is in this way that we can account for nearly 
all the rains that take place, even in our own country. In some 
others, such is the quantity of moisture present at all times, how- 
ever clear the atmosphere may appear, that rain occurs upon al- 
most every change of wind. We may here state, that the presence 
of aqueous vapour does not affect the transparency or refractive 
power of the atmosphere—indeed it rather increases the former: 
of this we have an illustration in the fact, that, when distant ob- 
jects appear more clear and distinct than usual, rain may fairly 
be anticipated as likely soon to follow. 

The condensation and evaporation of water affect the temper- 
ature, not only of the surface of the earth, but of its cireumam- 
bient atmosphere; this produces a very marked change in the 
direction and continuance of the prevailing winds, and in this 
way powerfully influences the climate. The phenomena, then, 
presented by the aqueous portion of the atmosphere, either alone 
or in mixture with air, are well worthy of being investigated ; 
and this is done by our author, in the second and third parts of 
his first essay. In the former of these, he treats of the habits of 
an atmosphere of pure, unmixed aqueous matter ; and in the lat- 
ter, of one composed of a mixture of a homogeneous gas with 
the vapour of water. 

If we assume the terrestrial spheroid to be covered with water 
every where, at the temperature of 30° of Fahrenheit, the latter 
would form around it an atmosphere of vapour, of the same de- 
gree of heat, whose pressure and consequent tension would be 
equivalent, at the surface, to a column of two-tenths of an inch 
of mercury. This tension, and the corresponding temperature, 
would diminish in ascending from the earth, and they would be- 
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come one-tenth of an inch, and 13°, respectively, at the height of 
30,000 feet. In such a state of things, there would be perfect 
equilibrium, and consequently perfect rest, all over the sphere. 
No precipitation or farther evaporation would take place, and 
this atmosphere of vapour would remain transparent and undis- 
turbed. A uniform increase of temperature, affecting the whole 
surface of the sphere, would vary the quantity and elasticity of 
the vapour, but its mass would still remain transparent. 

In the second modification we before considered—namely, the 
case of a sphere increasing in heat from the poles to the equator— 
the temperature of such an atmosphere would not follow the same 
law. The elasticity of the whole would be determined by the 
lowest temperature on the surface ; and the water would distil at 
the equator, with a rapidity sufficient to cause ebullition. It is 
not necessary that this vapour should pass from the hottest to the 
coldest point, before condensation began; but the first evolution 
of vapour in excess, at the ~ would be attended with equal 
precipitation at the pole. We must, however, leave out of view 
this rapidity of action, and assume, as actually happens, that the 
flow of vapour is so much retarded by mechanical resistance, as 
to enable it to assume the gradation of temperature we have as- 
cribed to the sphere itself. In this case, a circulation, very differ- 
ent from that which occurs in an atmosphere of permanently 
elastic fluid, would take place. The vapour would flow in mass 
from the equator towards the poles, and being condensed in its 
course, would return to the equator in the state of liquid water, 
causing currents in the ocean. Great evaporation would be con- 
stantly going on at that circle, and constant precipitation at all 
other latitudes. : 

If the temperature of any given zone should be raised higher 
than it would be according to our assumption of a regular de- 
crease from the equator towards the poles, the precipitation 
would cease there, while that in the next lower latitude would be 
increased ; on the other hand, if the temperature of the same 
zone were diminished, the precipitation would be then increased, 
while that of the next higher latitude would be lessened. 

If, from any cause, the decrease of heat, in rising from the 
earth, should not follow in some given region, the same law that 
the temperature of an atmosphere of vapour ought to follow, but 
should decrease more rapidly, the watery surface will still have 
a tendency to throw off vapour of a temperature the same as its 
own ; but as the pressure above will be lessened by the change, 
we have supposed, in the rate at which the temperature decreases, 
an increased evaporation must ensue below, attended by a preci- 

itation in the region whose temperature we have supposed to 
lowered ; and a cloud will then be formed. This cloud, how- 
ever, unless the change of temperature be very great, will not 
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descend far, for the water in its fall would be redissolved by the 
excess of heat in the lower regions, which might remain trans- 
parent and undisturbed. In these different ways, a circulation of 
temperature would be caused, that would, if unimpeded, speedily 
restore the equilibrium of heat throughout the sphere. If the di- 
minution of temperature in the higher regions, became great, the 
evaporation would be enormous, while the condensation would 
be proportionate, and the precipitation would resemble a water- 
spout. Such a state of things may, indeed, be considered as af- 
fording the probable cause of that hitherto unexplained pheno- 
menon. 

If, instead of ascribing a continuous surface of water to the 
sphere, we conceive portions of it to be dry, uncovered, and 
heated to a higher degree than the adjacent seas, constant cur- 
rents of vapour would, in this case, pass from above the watery 
surface, to that we have supposed to be dry ; the vapour would be 
heated beyond its original temperature, and might reach its point 
of deposition at a high elevation, without producing any sensi- 
ble cloud. The circumstances of the case will be varied, if the 
uncovered portions of the solid sphere be of such a nature, as 
themselves to furnish a portion of water by evaporation. 

We are to seek for the causes of the retardation of the flow of 
a current of vapour from the equator to the poles, in the ex- 
istence of an atmosphere of permanently elastic fluid, surround- 
ing the earth; through this the aqueous matter must filtrate, as 
water does through sand ; and for the cause of the variation of 
the temperature of the upper regions, from the law by which the 
heat of an atmosphere composed wholly of vapour ought to de- 
crease, in the difference between the corresponding capacities for 
heat, in a permanently elastic and a condensible atmosphere, at 
equal heights. Entering into the investigation, then, of the habits 
of such a compound atmosphere, we find, that the great aerial cur- 
rents are not affected by the presence of vapour, but flow on in 
opposite directions, while the aqueous part is almost wholly con- 
fined to the lower of these currents, and presses in a direction 
contrary to that of the current in which it exists. Thus the com- 
pensating winds flow on in the courses we have already deserib- 
ed, and the balance of pressure remains undisturbed. We do 
not, however, yet know the rate at which aqueous matter will 
travel through a current of air in a direction the opposite of the 
aerial current; hence these circumstances require farther investi- 

tion. 

‘ae of the importance of the inquiry into the state of the 
atmosphere, in respect to the vapour it contains, our author un- 
dertook the construction of an instrument fitted for the purpose 
of making observations upon the aqueous matter. In this attempt, 
he has been completely successful. He states, that he was first 
VOL. WI1,—No. 5. 3 
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led to the pursuit of the principle he has adopted as the basis of 
his instrument, by a passage in the works of Pliny. In this it is 
stated, that when vessels are observed to sweat, or be covered 
with dew, it is a token of the approach of tempestuous weather. 
The fact of the deposition of moisture upon vessels colder than 
the surrounding atmosphere, is one of constant recurrence, and 
very familiar. If a glass, for instance, containing spring or well 
water, be exposed to the air on a warm day, it will speedily be 
covered with a film of condensed vapour. The quantity condens- 
ed, will partly depend upon the vapour already existing in the 
atmosphere, and partly on the difference in sensible heat between 
the air, and the liquid in the vessel. Instead of spring or well 
water, water artificially cooled will exhibit the same phenomenon. 
There are certain salts, that, when dissolved, lower the tempera- 
ture of the water in which they are placed. If one of these, in 
fine powder, be gradually added to a portion of water contained 
in a proper vessel, the temperature may be lowered by degrees, 
until it reach that point at which deposition will just appear to 
take place. A thermometer placed in the vessel, will show this 
temperature, and of course mark the degree of heat at which 
saturation takes place, with the quantity of vapour at that time 
present in a given bulk of atmospheric air. This temperature 
is, as we have already seen, called the dew-point, and by refer- 
ence to the tables constructed by Dalton from his experiments, 
it will enable the observer to determine the absolute quantity of 
moisture then present. 

As this experiment would be attended with difficulty in prac- 
tice, Mr. Daniell has adopted another mode of performing it. It 
water be placed in one of two balls or bulbs of glass, connected 
together by a tube bent twice at right angles, and exhausted of 
air, the immersion of the empty ball in a freezing mixture, wil! 
cause the congelation of the water contained in the other. For, 
the aqueous vapour that rises rapidly in vacuo, will be as rapidly 
condensed by the cold application ; its place will be supplied by 
a fresh evaporation from the surface, and the formation of this 
new vapour will speedily carry off so much heat from the mass, 
as rapidly to reduce its temperature to that of freezing. If we 
substitute ether for water in either of the balls, and if the ball 
that contains no liquid be coated with a bibulous substance, moist- 
ened also with ether, the evaporation of this last will produce a 
great degree of cold; and this will not be manifested in a loss of 
heat by the ball to which the ether is thus externally applied, 
but by the rapid passage of the enclosed ether in a state of vapour 
from the other bulb, the temperature of which is in consequence 
lowered. As soon as the surface of this last bulb is cooled down 
to the point at which the aqueous matter contained in the atmo- 
sphere would be deposited, a thin film of vapour settles on the 
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bulb, and it becomes clouded ; to mark the temperature at which 
this occurs, a very sensible thermometer is enclosed in this bulb 
and the contiguous stem. A very little practice will enable 
an observer to note with precision, the very instant at which 
this occurs, and to read off at the same moment, the temperature 
marked by the enclosed thermometer. We know of no instru- 
ment more simple and beautiful in principle, than this hygrome- 
ter; it is easy and convenient in its use ; and it satisfies all the 
conditions that have been prescribed as essential to the perfection 
of hygrometric instruments. 

One of its most important applications is to the determination 
of the quantity ef evaporation, which is always in a ratio inverse 
of that in which vapour is present in the atmosphere. It is also 
valuable, as furnishing an element hitherto unobtainable in the 
mensuration of heights by the barometer. Local and individual 
prejudice, has hitherto impeded the introduction of this instru- 
ment, but these seem to have ceased to operate. It has been at- 
tempted to use a simple thermometer, whose bulb is cooled by 
the evaporation of ether, in the place of this instrument of Da- 
niell’s. This attempt has recently been made by Mr. Thomas 
Jones, and he has been encouraged in the inquiry by names of 
no small note, particularly by Kater; and much pains have been 
taken to prove the plan to be equal, if not superior to that of 
Daniell. We cannot, however, acquiesce in this, but must still 
consider the latter as far better suited for the contemplated ob- 


ject. 


The phenomena of the radiation of heat from the sun to the 
earth, and from the earth towards the empty space that every 
where surrounds it, have hitherto excited but little attention. 
This, however, cannot be ascribed to their being unimportant, 
but rather to their having escaped the researches of philosophers. 
Both, indeed, have a marked effect upon climate, whether we 
consider it in regard to its animate inhabitants, or the plants that 
it is fitted to produce. Our author has entered more fully into 
this inquiry than any of his predecessors ; indeed, we believe, 
that we cannot name any authors who have added much to our 
stock of knowledge on this head, with the exception of a slight, 
but important hint, thrown out by Dr. Young, in relation to the 
formation of dew, and the extension and full illustration of the 
same idea by Dr. Wells. The latter, however, it is but just to 
state, was probably ignorant of the step made by the former. 

In his inquiry into the solar radiation, our author has been as- 
sisted most materially by Captain Sabine, who, in the course of 
his voyages, has made numerous and accurate observations on 
the comparative heat of a thermometer acted upon solely by the 
air, and of one exposed to the direct rays of the sun. In these 
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observations, the bulb of the exposed thermometer must be black- 
ened, in order that all the calorific rays may be absorbed ; and 
it is evident, that the difference between it and one suspended 
in the shade, will be the measure of the sun’s radiation. The re- 
sult of this investigation is remarkable: in a given latitude, the 
radiation does not follow the law of the mean daily temperature 
of the atmosphere, but that of the sun’s declination; being great- 
est in the northern hemisphere in June, and least in December ; 
in high latitudes, the radiation is much greater than in the equa- 
torial regions, at equal elevations above the sea; for instance, 
Captain Sabine found the difference between a thermometer co- 
vered with black wool, and exposed to the sun, and one in the 
shade, to be inJamaica, no more than 18°3' ata maximum, while at 
Meliville Island, it was found to amount to 55°; in high regions 
of the atmosphere, the solar radiation is much greater than near 
the level of the sea; for, the same observator, found the differ- 
ence of the two thermometers to be, in the Island of Jamaica, at 
the height of 4000 feet, as much as 57°, while on the seashore, 
it was only 36°. As a confirmation of the second of these deduc- 
tions, our author quotes the authority of Captain Scoresby, who 
remarked, that the rays of the sun, falling in the arctic regions 
upon the blackened sides of a ship, occasionally melted the pitch, 
while on the other side of the vessel, and sheltered from the sun, 
ice was rapidly forming ; and that on the one side, a thermometer 
would rise to 50°, 90°, or even more, while it stood at 20° on 
the other. The last of the inferences, is confirmed by an extract 
from the Journal of the celebrated and accurate Saussure, who 
also found the heating power of the sun greatest at high eleva- 
tions. We conceive that Mr. Daniell has been successful in 
pointing out the cause of these phenomena. In consequence 
of the unequal distribution of heat in the sphere, the depth 
of the atmosphere is much greater at the poles than at the 
equator; so much so indeed, that this difference almost com- 
pensates for the greater inclination of the solar rays in high 
latitudes ; the rays are therefore compelled to traverse a great- 
er extent of aerial medium, before they reach the earth in the 
lower latitude. Now the air is not absolutely transparent, but 
reflects and absorbs a portion of the light transmitted through it, 
and this absorption will in part depend upon the distance the 
rays traverse. The inequality of density does not counteract this 
absorption, but in truth increases it ; for the cooling power of the 
air, arising from its capacity for specific heat, increases,with its 
elasticity. As this elasticity and increased depth of thejtmo- 
sphere arise from the very action of the sun, he thus sets bounds 
to the intensity of his own influence ; and by this admirable’ ad- 
justment, the force of solar radiation is tempered in those regions, 
where its full action would be destructive to both animal and ve- 
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getable life, and is more developed in climates, where a greater 
intensity is necessary to counterbalance the obliquity of his rays. 
In this way, an additional stimulus is given to the vegetation of 
the polar regions, where the rapidity with which verdure springs 
has been often remarked, and is far beyond any thing of the kind 
in more temperate climates ; plants spring up, bear their flowers, 
and produce seed, within the space of a month or six weeks. 
The radiation from the surface of the earth throws off, as we 
have seen, a quantity of heat that is, for any long period, exact- 
ly equal to that received by radiation from the sun. But this 
equality does not subsist in the changes of day and night, and in 
the vicissitudes of the seasons. The terrestrial radiation varies 
only with the heat of the earth, while the solar is entirely inter- 
mitted during the night, varies with every hour of the natural 
day, and is different with every change of the sun’s declination. 
This constant variation in the one, and near approach to con- 
staney in the other, are the causes of several of the phenomena 
of climate. Thus when the sun sinks below the horizon, at any 
given place, the surface, no longer receiving any heat, but conti- 
nuing to radiate, cools rapidly; and will, even in the hottest wea- 
ther, assume a temperature beneath the existing dew-point of the 
atmosphere. A deposit of moisture will therefore take place up- 
on the surface ; this precipitation, if the air be still, will be pro- 
pagated upwards, and a mist will be formed, which will appear 
to rise from the earth, while the aqueous matter which composes 
the cloud, really descends. In this way, Dr. Wells accounted for 
the formation of dew; and his explanation of this phenomenon, 
is now universally received. Surfaces that radiate well, moist 
earth, shallow lakes, and morasses, will cause the greatest pre- 
cipitation, and be covered with the greatest quantity of dew; as 
loose earth radiates better than when it is hard and compact, til- 
lage increases the deposit, and adds to the fertility of the soil. 
In a cloudy state of the atmosphere, the radiation of heat is in- 
terrupted, and the formation of dew lessened, so that its absence 
may be considered as an almost certain forerunner of rain. High 
winds also, by preventing any portion of air from remaining in 
contact with the same part of the surface, prevent this precipita- 
tion. The atmosphere itself, does not cool nearly as rapidly as 
the earth; hence dew will be formed, when the temperature, a 
few feet from the ground, is far above the dew-point. When the 
radiation cools the surface below 32°, the dew is frozen, and 
forms what is called hoar frost; and this may occur at times, 
when the heat of every part of the ground, (except its mere 
surface,) and that of the atmosphere, are considerably above the 
temperature of freezing. In the northern parts of the United 
States, such is the intensity of this cause, that, in damp situa- 
tions, sheltered from the wind, frosts oceasionally occur in almost 
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every month of the year. As a rapid radiation is their proxi- 
mate cause, tender plants may be preserved from their influence, 
by interposing a slight screen of mat, or other substance ; and 
this was known in the practice of horticulturists, long before the 
principle was explained. The same principle may be applied ar- 
tificially, to the cooling of bodies that radiate well ;—thus in 
Bengal, by supporting vessels containing water, on non-conduct- 
ing feet, ice may be obtained, during nights when the atmo- 
spheric temperature has not fallen below 50°. 

Terrestrial radiation is retarded by the same causes that re- 
tard that of the sun :—thus, the radiation is greater in high than 
in low latitudes, in the upper regions of the air, than it is near 
the surface. In the view we have taken of the causes of the 
winds, we have noticed no other circumstances, than the varia- 
tion of temperature on the surface of the sphere, and in the 
atmosphere itself, combined with the varying velocity of rota- 
tion of different points in different latitudes. ae this hypothe- 
sis, we have seen, that the pressure in two latitudes, would be 
nearly constant, and the winds in the open ocean regular. In 
higher latitudes, the variation of temperature being greater and 
less regular, the winds would become variable, and creating 
waves in the air, cause variations in the pressure; variations 
would also arise, from deviations in the atmosphere itself, from 
the law of a regular decrease of temperature, from the equator 
to the poles. These causes increasing with the increase of the 
latitude,—the oscillations of the barometer, which, at the equa- 
tor, are very small, become greater, as we proceed from Jt to- 
wards the frigid zone, in which they reach their maximum. 
Careful observations have however shown, that, even in equato- 
rial regions, slight oscillations do occur. This was first remark- 
ed by Lamanon, the naturalist, attached to the unfortunate expe- 
dition of La Peyrouse. Observations made at Calcutta, by Dr. 
Balfour, established the same fact; and it has been still farther 
confirmed by the researches of Humboldt. The period of these 
oscillations, is semidiurnal. Captain Sabine, in his several voy- 
ages, for the purpose chiefly of observations on the pendulum, 
has found time to attend to this interesting subject ; and has add- 
ed to our stock of evidence and knowledge in respect to it. 

The variations of the barometer, in temperate climates, are so 
great, and so difficult to reduce to any fixed law, that it becomes 
difficult to determine, whether these horary oscillations extend to 
extra-tropical regions. By collating, and comparing together, 
numerous observations made at different hours, and determining 
the mean altitude for each of the different times of observation, 
we may obtain an average; and thus elicit the law of regular 
movement, even when most concealed from our view. In the 
latitude of 45° 47' N., it was found, by M. Ramond, that ten 
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days were sufficient to neutralize the irregular oscillations, and 
exhibit the periodic motions. These coincide accurately in pe- 
riod and direction, with .those of*the equator; but were less in 
amount. Thus, as remarked by Captain Sabine, no doubt can 
remain, that “the amount of atmospheric tides diminishes pro- 
gressively, from the equator to the tropics; and continues at a 
diminishing rate, as far as the fifty-second degree of latitude.”’ 

For these oscillations, our author proceeds to assign an expla- 
nation, which may be thus briefly stated :—The alternations of 
day and night, produce a change in the temperature of the sur- 
face of the earth,—this is communicated to the atmosphere ; and, 
in so doing, a motion is produced in the particles that compose 
the two great aerial currents. During the action of the sun, (the 
heated surface being below,) the warm particles will ascend, and 
be replaced by the colder particles from above. In the absence 
of the sun, this interchange ceases. Now, although in a general 
point of view, this interchange will equally affect both aerial 
currents, and pervade the whole length of the atmospheric co- 
lumn,—yet, upon a closer examination, we shall see, that the 
operation is not instantaneous; and that the stratum in contact 
with the heating surface, must have its temperature dispropor- 
tionately augmented. In the absence of the sun, the lower stra- 
tum will be disproportionately cooled. In the first case, the ba- 
rometer would fall; and in the second, rise. Our author next 
shows, that, when these effects are considered as extending to a 
whole meridian, although the barometer would fall at the equa- 
tor, if that point alone were supposed to be heated,—it would 
rise in all other latitudes, in consequence of the lower incoming 
currents being checked ; but, as at each intermediate place, the 
barometer would have a tendency to fall, from the action of the 
sun upon its surface, the actual effect would be the difference of 
these two changes; and hence the fall could be no where so 
great as at the equator. The nearer we approach the pole, the 
more the revulsive action will accumulate ; until, at some given 
point, the tendencies to a rise and to a fall of the barometer, will 
balance each other, and no oscillations occur. Beyond this, the 
revulsive action will be in excess; and a fall in the barometer, 
at the equator, will correspond in point of time, to a rise in these 
higher latitudes. To reduce this theory to the test of experi- 
ment, Mr. Daniell compares observations made at Mellville Island, 
by Captain Parry, with those of Major Long, of the United 
States’ army; which, by a fortunate coincidence, were regularly 
taken during his residence in winter quarters, at “ Engineer 
Cantonment,” during the same months of the same year. The 
result of this comparison, is strictly in accordance with the 
theory; and furnishes a yery streng, if not complete proof of 
its truth. 
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These oscillations of the barometer were formerly ascribed to 
waves raised in the atmosphere, by the attraction of the sun and 
moon, in the same way as tides are raised in the ocean; but a 
strict mathematical investigation has shown, that any such cause 
would be insufficient to produce the effects observed ; and besides, 
the oscillations are not found to correspond, as the aquatic waves 
do, with the position of the moon, but with the diurnal motion 
of*the earth. Such indeed was the extent once ascribed to the 
action of the sun and moon upon the atmosphere, that it was at- 
tempted to explain the phenomena of the trade winds by means 
of it. This attempt, however, although supported by the great 
mathematical skill] of Dalembert,* was unsuccessful ; his argu- 
ment having been overthrown by Laplace,t who has shown that 
this theory is insufficient to account for these phenomena. Still, 
however, we cannot doubt the lunar influence upon the atmo- 
sphere ; but it is of less amount than any of the other causes of 
motion we have assigned. 

Another action that must affect our atmosphere, is that of Elec- 
tricity. That this is sufficient to produce changes of an important 
character, is obvious; but we have not yet sufficient data to en- 
able us to assign the laws of its action. One phenomenon, how- 
ever, we think, can only be explained, by introducing the agency 
of Electricity ; and this is hail. Hail is water an emetln. g in a 
granular form; it frequently falls in the hottest weather, and oc- 
easionally even in warm climates. Ordinary precipitation, at a 
low temperature, will not account for it ; this indeed is the cause 
of snow ; and the two are so different in appearance, that we can- 
not consider them as proceeding from a similar combination of 
circumstances. The only manner in which we can imitate the 
granular form of hail, is by freezing water in a Torrecellian Vacu- 
um ; and hence we may infer, that it is formed under low pres- 
sure; yet, as vapour is confined almost wholly to the lower half 
of the atmosphere, this essential circumstance cannot exist in 
those regions where aqueous matter is usually found. The best 
explanation we have yet met of this phenomenon, is one for many 
years taught in his public lectures, by a late distinguished profes- 
sor of one of our colleges. t 

The decomposition of animal and vegetable matter on the surface 
of the earth, of stagnant waters, and even of the ocean itself, is 
constantly giving out hydrogen and its compounds; these being 
lighter than atmospheric air, consequently rise, and speedily 
reach a lofty position in the atmosphere ; from the property pos- 


* Dalembert, Refiexions sur les causes des Vents. 
tT Méchanique Céleste. 


+ John Kemp, LL. D., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, in 
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sessed by the gases, of mixing with each other, in spite of the 
difference of their specific gravities, these gases do not remain 
separate after they have risen, but are mingled with the surround- 
ing atmospheric air; in this way an explosive compound is form- 
ed, that may, by an electric discharge, be inflamed; such dis- 
charges, we are aware, are frequent in all parts of the atmosphere, 
and the product of such combustion is water; as water occupies 
a space far less than the gases by whose condensation it is formed, 
a void will be caused, towards which the neighbouring columns 
of air will rapidly rush, and expanding, will have such an increas- 
ed capacity for heat, as to absorb all that is generated in the com- 
bustion of the hydrogen; the water formed in a lofty region, 
when a low temperature prevails, will freeze ; and, congealing in 
a rare medium, will assume the granular form characteristic of 
hail. We cite this beautiful and plausible theory, as an act of 
justice to one, who, content with the meed of usefulness, shunned 
the public gaze ; whose exertions in the cause of science are al- 
most forgotten, and whose talents and learning were, we fear, 
hardly appreciated, even by those who had the good fortune to 


receive his instructions. 
We shall close this article by an extract from our author, in 
which he sums up the joint and consistent conclusions drawn 


from his theory, and from an examination of the phenomena 
themselves. 


“There are two distinct atmospheres, mechanically mixed, surrounding the 
earth; whose relations to heat are different, and whose states of equilibrium, 
considering them as enveloping a sphere of unequal temperature, are incompati- 
ble with each other. The first is a permanently elastic fluid, expansible in an 
arithmetic progression by equal increments of heat, decreasing in density and 
temperature according to fixed ratios, as it recedes from the surface, and whose 
equipoise under such circumstances would be maintained by a regular system of 
antagonist currents. The second is an elastic fluid condensible by cold with the 
evolution of caloric; increasing in force in geometrical progression with equal in- 
erements of temperature ; permeating the former and moving through its inter- 
stices as a spring of water flows through a sand rock. When in a state of mo- 
tion, this intestine filtration is retarded by the inertia of the gaseous medium; but 
in astate of rest, the particles press only on those of theirown kind. The densi- 
ty and temperature of this fluid have likewise a tendency to decrease as its dis- 
tance from the surface augments ; but by a less rapid rate than that of the former. 
Its equipoise would be maintained by the adaptation of the upper parts of the me- 
dium, in which it moves, to the progression of its temperature, and by a current 
flowing from the hotter parts of the globe to the colder. Constant evaporation on 
the line of greatest heat and unceasing precipitation, at every other situation, 
would be the necessary accompaniments of this balance. Now the conditions of 
these two states of equilibrium, to which, by the laws of hydrostatics, each fluid 
must be perpetually pressing, are essentially opposed to each other. The vapour 
or condensible elastic fluid is forced to ascend a medium whose heat decreases 
much more rapidly than its own natural rate ; and it is therefore condensed and 
precipitated in the upper regions. Its latent caloric is evolved by the condensation, 
and communicated to the air; und it thus tends to equalize the temperature of 
the medium in which it moves, and to constrain it to its own law. This process 
must evidently disturb the equilibrium of the permanently elastic fluid, by inter- 
fering with that definite state of temperature and density which is essential to its 
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maintenanee. The system of currents is unequally affected by the unequal ex- 
pansion ; and the mo is extended by their influence much beyond the 
sphere of the primary disturbance. The decrease of this elasticity above, is ac- 
companied by an extremely important reaction upon the body of vapour itself; 
being forced to accommodate itself to the circumstances of the medium in which 
it moves, its own law of density can only be maintained by a corresponding de- 
crease of force below the point of condensation ; so that the temperature of the 
air, at the surface of the globe, is far from the term of saturation ; and the current 
of vapour which moves from the hottest to the coldest points, penetrates from 
the equator to the poles, without ar that condensation in mass, which 
would otherwise cloud the whole depth of the atmosphere with precipitating 
moisture. The clouds are thereby confined to parallel horizontal planes, with in- 
termediate clear spaces, and thus arranged are offered to the influence of the 
sun, which dissipates their accumulations, and greatly extends the expansive 
power of the elastic vapour. The power of each fluid being in proportion to 
its own elasticity, that of the vapour compared with the air, can never, at most, 
exceed 1.30: so that the general character of the mixed atmosphere is deriv- 
ed from the latter ; which in its irresistible motions must hurry the former along 
with it. The influence, however, of the vapour upon the air, although slower 
in its action, is sure in its effects, and the gradual and silent processes of evapora- 
tion and precipitation govern the boisterous power of the winds. By the irresisti- 
ble force of expansion unequally applied, they give rise to undulations in the 
elastic fluid ; the returning waves dissipate the local influence, and the accumu- 
lated effect is annihilated, again to be re-produced. : 

‘*In tracing the harmonious results of such discordant processes, it is impossi- 
ble not to pause, to offer up a humble tribute of admiration of the designs of a 
beneficent Providence, thus imperfectly developed, in a department of creation 
where they have been supposed to be the most obscure. By an invisible, but 
ever-active agency, the waters of the deep are raised into the air, whence their 
distribution follows, as it were by measure and weight, in proportion to the bene- 
ficial effects which they are calculated to produce. By gradual, but almost in- 
sensible, nsions, the equipoised currents of the atmosphere are disturbed, the 
stormy winds arise, and the waves of the sea are lifted up ; and that stagnation of 
air and water is prevented, which would be fatal to animal existence. But the 
force which operates, is calculated and proportioned: the very agent which 
causes the disturbance, bears with it its own check ; and the storm, as it vents its 
force, is itself setting the bounds of its own fury. 

** The complicated and beautiful contrivances by which the waters are collect- 
ed “above the firmament,” and are at the same time “divided from the waters 
which are below the firmament,” are inferior to none of those adaptations of In- 
rinité Wispom which are perpetually striking the inquiring mind in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. Had it not been for this nice adjustment of conflicting 
elements, the clouds and concrete vapours of the sky would have reached from 
the surface of the earth to the remotest heavens ; and the vivifying rays of the 


sun would never have been able to penetrate through the dense mists ef perpe- 
tual precipitation.” 





Arr. I.— The Constitutional History of England, from the 


“Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of George II. By Hen- 
ry Hartiam. Two volumes, quarto. London, 1827. 


THERE is something imposing in the title of this work. 
The history of the Constitution of any country, implies a view 
of the origin and formation of that Constitution, of the alterations 
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successively made in it, and of its practical administration. When 
a period subsequent to its commencement is adopted, the author 
is expected to give us, as correctly as possible, the existing state 
of the Constitution at the period he selects, and to trace, with a 
fair and steady hand, all the mutations it may have undergone, 
down to the time when he closes his work. There is no country 
in Europe, in which the subject of its own Constitution has been 
more repeatedly and thoroughly discussed, than England ; and 
perhaps there is none, in which there can be more room for dis- 
cussion. 

When inferences are to be drawn, not from what is prescribed, 
but from what is done, the same measure may, to opposite par- 
tisans, appear to be either a violation of the Constitution, or a 
conformity to it. Precedents are invoked on one side, as giving 
a sanction, while the other considers them only as antecedent 
outrages. On this subject, we need not to enter into detail. Every 
reader of English history is familiar with the opposite and often 
irreconcilable views, which their whig and tory writers take of 
the same transaction. 

Mr. Hallam professes not to be the blind zealot of any party ; 
and in truth we cannot call this a party work. So far as relates 
to the intentions of the author, it is entitled to a favourable re- 
ception; and we have finished the perusal of it, with a full con- 
viction, that he has not wilfully misrepresented any fact, nor 
perverted any reasoning of others. His leaning, however, is to 
the side of the whigs, and his book is dedicated to the Marquis 
of Lansdowne. 

In the preface, we were struck with a passage, which seems 
to imply, that the author doubted the precision of the title he 
had adopted. He declares his intention to be, to display, more 
fully than his predecessors, the state of government during the 
reigns he has selected. 

The state of government, he tells us, is *‘ loosely denominated 
the Constitution.”’ If we are to understand, that, in his opinion, 
there is no fixed and permanent combination of principles, to 
which the rulers are bound to conform, but that the state of go- 
vernment, like the state of the weather, is variable and uncer- 
tain, we must regard it as an extraordinary acknowledgment 
from an Englishman, the general boast of whose countrymen is, 
not only the excellence of their Constitution, but the permanent 
security it affords. The history of the state of government in 
England, from the reign of Henry VII. to that of George IIL., 
would, however, have been an awkward title; and a comprehen- 
sive word was substituted, which harmonizes with popular opi- 
nion. 

The belief that they have a fixed Constitution is, indeed, the 
down that fills the pillows of the English ; and it may be thought 
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unnatural in one of their own number, to disturb their repose. 
But when they look, with affected or with genuine pity, on other 
nations, the slaves of despotism, they must bear to be told, that a 
power, completely despotic, potentially exists among themselves, 
and that the people themselves contribute, at stated periods, to 
the continued duration of this power. When they deride the 
fancied security that republicans perceive in written Constitutions, 
they must submit to hear how unstable is that, which can only 
be made out from the Acts of legislators under no restraint ; Acts 
which it would be absurd to term unconstitutional, since those 
very Acts form the Constitution. For these purposes, they need 
no better text-book than the work of Mr. Hallam. 

In two ponderous quartos, one ¢ontainiag 600, and the other 
upwards of 700 pages, he has encountered the laborious task of 
tracing the mutable character, or rather the gradual progress, of 
the Constitution, for nearly three centuries. 

Confining himself, as he observes in the preface, to this por- 
tion of the history of his country, he abstains from more than a 
cursory mention of either military or political transactions, which 
do not bear on this primary object. For some occasional devia- 
tions he apologizes; and the apology may be cheerfully accepted. 
The work might have been enlivened, if he had less rigidly ad- 
hered to his plan; if he had more frequently indulged us with 
references to personal character, the variation of manners, and 
the events of foreign or internal war. But he scarcely ever wan- 
ders far from the path he has marked out; he indulges in few 
effusions of fancy; he seldom engages in profound discussion ; 
but, like a lawyer in Westminster fia, keeps closely to his brief. 
This consistency is not to be dispraised. There is excellent au- 
thority for it:— 

Servetur ad imum, 

Qualis ab incepto processerit et sibi constet. 
Those works, which are intended as books of reference, ought 
confessedly to be so constructed. 

In the outset, we detect a little inaccuracy. 

He begins, by observing, that the government of England has 
been, “at all times recorded by history,’’ one of those mixed or 
limited monarchies, which the Celtie or Gothic tribes appear 
universally to have established, in preference to the coarse des- 
potism of Eastern nations, the more artificial tyranny of Rome 
and Constantinople, or the models of republican polity on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. History, however, certainly has 
recorded a period, when the monarchy of England cannot be 
said to have been limited or mixed. 

On the Norman ccnquest, all the fair features of the Saxon 
governments were swept away. In a former work of the same 
author—the History of the Middle Ages—he has more truly ob- 
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served, that, however mildly the government of William I. be- 
gan, his yoke soon became heavy. ‘‘ The English were oppress- 
ed, were subdued, and oppressed again. After a very few years, 
they sank in despair, and yielded for a century to the indigni- 
ties of a comparatively small body of strangers. So possible is it 
for a nation to be kept in permanent servitude,’ &c. These are 
the author’s own words; and no one can reconcile this just deli- 
neation of the absolute power exercised by the race of the Nor- 
mans, for so long a space, with the idea of a mixed or limited 
monarchy, ‘‘ during all times recorded in history.” 

The only resistance to the will of the sovereign, was that 
which proceeded from the Barons. The people, the commons, 
either from apathy or apprehension, were mere spectators of con- 
flicts, which they did not create, and could not control. The ba- 
ronial power, partly by the exertions of the monarch, and partly 
by the change of manners, was afterwards gradually weakened ; 
and the inferior classes, by a slow progression, became more im- 
portant and more respected. In each successive reign, according 
to the character of the individual on the throne, the royal pre- 
rogative was impaired or increased, and popular rights were con- 
tracted or enlarged ; but what was gained by the people was sel- 
dom entirely relinquished. Yet, as will be found, the very in- 
crease of popular power endangered its own continuance, and a 
principle, which we shall hereafter endeavour to explain, may 
one day suddenly destroy the basis of its own existence. 

We shall now proceed to a short analysis of a work, which 
we have read with gratification, though not with eyes insensible 
to its defects. We meet occasionally with unsound reasoning; 
sometimes, though not frequently, with apparent inaccuracy as to 
facts. The sense is sometimes, though rarely, obscured by the 
diction; and the thought is generally oppressed by the super- 
abundance of words.—If the work were reduced to half its pre- 
sent length, it would be more intelligible and more useful. 

The period chosen for its commencement, is one, when the 
nation was ina state of repose; when the Battle of Bosworth 
Field had terminated the last military contest for the crown, and 
the kingdom had become the undisputed property of Henry VII. 

The principal circumstances in the polity of England, on the 
accession of Henry VII., are stated to be as follows :— 

1. That the King could levy no sort of new tax upon the peo- 
ple, except by the grant of his Parliament. 

2. That no new law could be made, whether ‘of a general or 
temporary nature,”’ without the previous assent of the same assem- 
bly. The author probably means a law of a general or special 
nature. Private or loca! Acts of Parliament are not necessarily 
temporary. . 

3. No man could be committed to prison, but by a legal war- 
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rant specifying his offence, and by an usage nearly tantamount 
to constitutional rights, he must be speedily brought to trial by 
means of regular sessions of gaol delivery. This is perhaps too 
strongly stated. It was not till after the Restoration that a statute 
was passed, giving the benefit of a writ of habeas corpus to a pri- 
soner who was not brought to trial at the second session after his 
commitment ; and the occasion of passing that law, was the length 
of confinement which they frequently underwent. 

4. The party accused, was entitled to a public trial by a jury 
of the vicinage. Civil rights, so far as they depended on matters 
of fact, were subject to the same kind of decision. 

5. The officers of the crown, violating the rights of the sub- 
ject, were liable to the suit of an individual, and could not plead 
in their justification, any warrant or order of the King. 

These five points comprehend as complete safeguards for pub- 
lic liberty, and individual security, as could reasonably be de- 
vised. 

In respect to the composition of Parliament, a statute which 
has been strangely omitted in the printed volumes, but has been 
lately brought to light, is remarkable. It was passed in the fif- 
teenth year of the unfortunate Edward II., and is expressed in 
the following clear and distinct terms. “The matters to be esta- 
blished for the estate of the King, and of his heirs, and for the 
estate of the realm and of the people, should be treated, accord- 
ed, and established in Parliament, by the King, and by the as- 
sent of the prelates, earls, and barons, and the commonality of 
the realm, according as had been before accustomed.”? This 
short Act is of as much value, as the whole of the diffusive, mi- 
nute, and miscellaneous Magna Charta. The famous 29th arti- 
cle, that no free man shall henceforth be taken, imprisoned, or 
disseised, &c., except by the judgment of his peers, or the law 
of the land, is so far insufficient, as it does not describe what that 
law is, or may be; but when it is expressly declared by what 
authority laws shall be made, when no measure respecting the 
estate of the realm can be of any validity as a law, unless it is 
founded on the concurrence of the three branches of the legisla- 
ture, the subject has all the security that can be given by a sta- 
tute ; and Magna Charta itself, however reverenced, is no more 
than a revocable statute. 

Our author is not inclined to concede to Henry VII. all the 
praise of sound judgment, which he has received from others ; 
and he even dissents from the opinion of Lord Bacon on the me- 
rits of the laws passed during his reign. That acute observer 
has said, that the laws of this monarch were “ deep, and not vul- 

ar, not made on the spur of the occasion, but out of providence 
or the future,” &c. When we consider, says Mr. Hallam, how 
very few kings or statesmen, have displayed this prospective 
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wisdom aad benevolence in legislation, we may hesitate a little 
to bestow so rare a praise upon Henry. “ Like the laws of all 
other times, his statutes seem to have had no further aim, than 
to remove some immediate mischief, or. to promote some parti- 
eular end.” 

To meet with a remark so singular and so incorrect, in the be- 

inning of the book, tends to impress us with no favourable idea 
of what is to follow. The genuine office of legislation, the forma- 
tion of statutes in other times and other places, is not merely to 
remove particular mischiefs, or promote particular ends. But if 
the remark is confined to the statutes of Great Britain, it exhi- 
bits her in a light either odious or contemptible, and degrades 
her legislation below the general level. This, however, cannot 
be the meaning of the author. Laws are necessarily prospective ; 
they are to provide for the future ; the only exceptions, are those 
stains upon humanity, termed ex post facto laws, including bills 
of attainder. The latter, although abhorred by every liberal and 
sound mind in modern times, our author, when treating of Sir 
John Fenwick’s case, in a later reign, seems unaccountably in- 
clined rather to palliate than to condemn. In our American Con- 
stitution, it is expressly forbidden to pass ex post facto laws, or 
bills of attainder; and the judicial power would instantly declare 
such laws to be void. 

But whatever were the merits of this prince in his legislative 
character, the measures of his executive authority were marked 
by sordid views, enforced by systematic and unfeeling severity. 
In these we may trace the state of government, and must sup- 
pose that we recognise the Constitution as it was then understood. 
In the development of the modes adopted to gratify the royal 
rapacity, the author has perhaps committed a mistake, in repre- 
senting the inquisitions, returned upon the allegations of escheats, 
as unimpeachable. 

The earliest judicial histories assert the right of the injured 
party to traverse the inquisition, or, in plainer language, to deny 
its truth, and have a trial by jury. It is only when he neglects 
to claim this right, or when it is finally decided against him, that 
the record is conclusive. Yet even from these extortions, se- 
verely as they were felt by individuals, some general benefit re- 
sulted, according to our author’s opinion :— 

** The avarice of Henry VII., as it rendered his government unpopular, which 
had always been penurious, must be deemed a drawback from the wisdom as- 
cribed to him, though, by his good fortune, it answered the end of invigorating 
his power. By these fines and forfeitures, he a and intimidated the 
nobility. The earl of Oxford compounded, by the payment of 15,000 pounds, 
for the penalties he had incurred by keeping retainers in livery, a practice mis- 
chievous and illegal, but too customary to have been punished before this reign. 
Even the king’s clemency seems to have sprung from the sordid motive of sell- 


ing pardons; and it has been shown, that he made a profit of every office in his 
court, and received money for conferring bishoprics.”’ ( 
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But the power of the nobles was reduced, without increasing 
that of the people ; the extortion practised with impunity on the 
at, was tamely submitted to by the commons; and the nation, 
uring the greater part of this reign, exhibited only the spectacle 
of one individual grasping at all the property of the rest, while 
they were anxiously striving to evade his pursuit. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., whose lavish expenditure form- 
ed a strong contrast to the penuriousness of his father, no mate- 
rial alteration is represented to have taken place in the Constitu- 
tion. When money was wanted, and the commons refused to 
comply, to their full extent, with the requisitions of the Court, re- 
course was had to other means; and influence, artifice, or terror, 
seldom failed to succeed. , 

In the notice taken of the power granted by Parliament in 
1536, to regulate the succession, it is observed, that such a provi- 
sion not only tended to annihilate the authority of a regency, and 
to expose the kingdom to confusion, but seemed to prepare the 
way for a more absolute power of abrogating all Acts of the legis- 
lature. The author finds, however, some consolation in a finely 
~~ remark ; that to impair a right is to prove its existence ; that 
if a people forges fetters for itself, it is a proof that it has the 


power to forge them. Lest we should be suspected of misrepre- 
senting the argument, we shall give the author’s own words :— 


** Three peer afterwards, it was enacted that proclamations made by the king 


and council under penalty of fine and imprisonment, should have the force of 
statutes, so that they should not be prejudicial to any person’s inheritance, offi- 
ces, liberties, goods, and chattels, or infringe the established laws. This has 
been often noticed as an instance of servile compliance. It is, however, a strik- 
ing testimony to the free constitution it infringed, and demonstrates that the pre- 
rogative po not soar to the heights it aimed at, till thus imped by the perfidious 
hand of parliament. It is also to be observed, that the power given to the king’s 
proclamations is considerably limited.” 

Our readers will turn to their dictionaries for the meaning of 
the obsolete word ‘‘ imped.” 

The repeal of this statute, and of those relative to high treason, 
in the first year of the young Edward, ‘‘ operated,’”’ says Mr. 
Hallam, ‘like an elastic recoil of the Constitution, after the ex- 
traordinary pressure of that despotic reign.” 

Yet, in the next page, he tells us, that the wily courtiers of 
Edward’s councils deemed it less obnoxious to violate, than to 
new mould the Constitution: for although proclamations had 
no longer the legal character of statutes, we find several, during 
Edward’s reign, enforced by fine and imprisonment. Some of 
these he enumerates; and concludes by observing, that one 
would imagine the late statute had been repealed, as rather too 
far restraining the royal power, than as giving it an unconstitu- 
tional extension. In all this there is much incongruity. If the 
“elastic reeoil of the Constitution” signifies its return to its an- 
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vient principles, the inference must be, that, according to those 
ancient principles, such proclamations were illegal, and should 
not be obeyed. To renew the practice after the repealing sta- 
tute, was, therefore, not to commit any new violation of the Con- 
stitution, nor yet to new mould it, but to restore a pristine dis- 
ease, which menaced its very vitals. 

Of Elizabeth’s continuance of the same practice, he gives the 
following account :-— 


It was a natural consequence, not more of the high notions entertained of 
ive, than of the very irregular and infrequent meeting of parliament, 
that an extensive and somewhat indefinite authority should be arrogated to pro- 
elamations of the king in council. ‘Temporary ordinances, bordering at least on 
es ovo authority, grow out of the varying exigencies of civil society, and 
by very necessity be put up with in silence, wherever the constitution of the 
commonwealth does not, directly or in effect, provide for frequent assemblies of 
the body in whom the right of making or consenting to laws has been vested. 
Since the English constitution has reached its zenith, we have endeavoured to 
vide a remedy by statute for every possible mischief or inconvenience ; and 
if this has swollen our code to an enormous redundance, till, in the labyrinth of 
written law, we almost feel again the uncertainties of arbitrary power, it has at 
least put an end to such exertions of prerogative as fell at once on the persons 
and ies of whole classes. It seems by the proclamations issued under 
Elizabeth, that the crown claimed a sort of supplemental right of legislation, to 
perfect and carry into effect what the spirit of existing laws might require, as 
well as a paramount supremacy, called sometimes the king’s absolute or sove- 
reign power, which sanctioned commands beyond the legal prerogative for the 
sake of safety, whenever the council might judge that to be in hazard. 
Thus we find anabaptists, without distinction of natives or aliens, banished the 
realm; Irishmen commanded to depart into Ireland; the culture of woad, and 
the e ion of corn, money, and various commodities prohibited ; the ex- 
eess — restrained. A proclamation in 1580 forbids the erection of 
houses withi Savart niles of Loodiak alameamet of tat tae t increase of the 
city, under the S peneliy of imprisonment and forfeiture of the materials. This 
is repeated at r times, and lastly, (I mean during her reign) in 1602 with ad- 
ditional restrictions. Some proclamations in this reign hold out menaces, which 
the common law could never have executed on the disobedient. To trade with 
the French king’s rebels, or to export victuals into the Spanish dominions, (the 
latter of which might possibly be construed into assisting the queen’s enemies) 
incurred the penalty of treason. And persons having in their possession 
taken on the high seas, which had not paid custom, are enjoined to give them 
up, on pain of being punished as felons and pirates. Notwithstanding these in- 
stances, it cannot perhaps be said, on the whole, that Elizabeth stretched her au- 
thority very ou ly in this respect. Many of her proclamations, which 
may at first sight appear illegal, are warrantable by statutes then in force, or b 
ancient precedents. Thus the council is empowered by an act 28 H. 8. c. 14, 
to fix the prices of wines; and abstinence from flesh in Lent, as well as on Fri- 
days and Rarsays, a common subject of Elizabeth’s proclamations, is enjoined 
by several statutes of Edward VI. and of her own. And it has been argued by 
some not at all inclined to diminish any popular rights, that the king did possess 
a prerogative by common law of restraining the export of corn and other commo- 
lities.”” 


The author observes, that the children of Henry VIII. did 
not preserve his ‘‘ dominion over Parliament,’’ yet he attributes 
the rejection, by the House of Commons, of a bill, creating some 
new treasons, and substituting another with the “memora- 
ble clause” of requiring two witnesses to be produced in open 
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court, and rejecting a bill of attainder against the bishop of Dur- 
ham, to the indignation that was generally felt at the usurpation 
of Northumberland, and the untimely fate of Somerset, and not 
to any general principles. __ j 

Although she dissolyed her two first Parliaments, the third was 
far from obsequious, and rejected several-of her favourite bills. 
And he subsequently ascribes the spirit and pos of the House, 
to a general aversion to the introduction of the Papal supremacy, 
and still more to an almost universal repugnance to the Queen’s 
Spanish connexion. 

The increased weight of the commons, notwithstanding the 
lordly ascendancy of the crown in the reign of her father, was 
felt and feared by Mary. In hopes of increasing her influence, 
by conferring on different places the favour of eh represen- 
tatives, she created fourteen new boroughs. This has always 
been considered a branch of the royal prerogative, although cer- 
tainly inconsistent with every sound view of the nature of popu- 
lar representation. If an insignificant town can, at any time, be 
authorized to send a number of members equal .to a large and po- 
pulous city, it would always be in the power of the crown, by 
making choice of places where it possessed influence, to secure 
a number of pliant votes. Yet the practice is unquestionable, and 
it did not originate with Mary. 

Mr. Hallam considers that great part of the irregularity which 
now exists in this respect, is owing less to changes wrought by 
time, than to this deliberate, and “ not very constitutional policy.” 
Why it is not constitutional, isnot explained. No statute has ever 
been passed, affecting the rights of the crown in this respect. 
Locke, in his treatise on civil governments, is quoted, as recog- 
nising this power, not only as a prerogative, but to use his own 
words, a just prerogative ; Whitelock, whose political character 
is well known, in his Commentary on the writ for choosing mem- 
bers of Parliament, expressly says, ‘‘doubtless the King may 
grant to as many places as he pleases, the amet of sending 
members to Parliament ;’’ and we believe, that Sir Edward Coke 
somewhere concurs in this opinion. 

It has ceased, for many years, to be exercised; but we know 
not why it may not, at any time, be resumed. We recollect no 
statute that deprives the crown of the power. 

With so great a control over the exercise of the principle of 
representation, it degenerates into mere machinery. The people 
become the artificial engines, by which the House of Commons 
is made up. The Court dictates the places from which members 
are to be sent; the aristocracy co-operates, to distribute the 
choice; and, with rare exceptions, the people yield to the influ- 
ence of both. In the valuable treatise of Cicero, lately discover- 
ed in the Vatican, there is a passage so prophetically descriptive 
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of the constitutional predicament of England, in this respect, 
that we cannot forbear to give it to our readers. It bears, how- 
ever, a stronger analogy to England in its present state, than to 
its condition in the reign of Henry VILL. 

Sed in ipsis civitatibus in quibus verbo sunt liberi omnes ; 
Serunt enim suffragia, mandant imperia magistratus ambi- 
untur rogantur; sed ea dant magis, que eliamsi nolint, dan- 
da sunt, et queipsi non habent unde alii petunt: sunt enim 
expertes imperii, consilii publici, judicii delectorum judicum 

Jfamiliarum vetustatibus aut pecuniis ponderantur. In 
libero autem populo ut Rhodi, ut Athenis nemo est civium 
qui—here there is a break in the MS., which Mr, Tillemain 
has perhaps properly filled up with, guz ne puisse parvenir 
a tout. 

The creation of new boroughs, did not, however, accomplish 
all that was desired ; and it was necessary to interfere with elec- 
tions at other places. What is now done secretly and success- 
fully, was in those days effected, or attempted, in a manner the 
most open and offensive :-— 

** A circular letter of Edward to all the sheriffs commands them to give notice 
to the freeholders, citizens, and bu within their respective counties, ‘that 
our pleasure and commandment ia, that they shall choose and appoint, as nigh as 
oe possibl yb men of knowledge and experience within the counties, cities, 

boroughs;’ but nevertheless, that where the privy council should ‘recom- 
mend men of learning and wisdom, in such case their directions be regarded and 
followed.’ Several persons accordingly were recommended by letters to the 
sheriffs, and elected as knights for different shires; all of whom belonged to the 
court, or were in places of trust about the king. It appears probable that persons in 
office formed at ail times a very considerable portion of the of commons. An- 
other circular of Mary before the parliament of 1554, di the sheriffs to ad- 
monish the electors to choose good catholics and ‘inhabitants as the old laws re- 
quire,’ is much less unconstitutional; but the carl of Sussex, one of her most 
active counsellors, wrote to the gentlemen of Norfolk, and to the burgesses of 
Yarmouth, requesting them to reserve their voices for the person he should 
name.” 

Such recommendations would, in these days, be received by 
British electors with indignation, or contempt. 

The original formation of the Court, which, from the place 
of its session, was generally denominated the Court of the Star 
Chamber, is justly related ; but in this place, without the addi- 
tion of any facts unknown to the general reader. 

The second chapter of this volume, is devoted to the History 
of the Reformation, and the religious dissensions that ensued. 
Passing from Henry VIII. to his son, Mr. Hallam observes, that, 
of the executors of Henry’s will— 

** The greater part, as their subsequent conduct evinces, were nearly indiffer. 
ent to the two > except so far as more might be gained by innovation. 
But Somerset, the new protector, oper to have Snotine’ cincundl towards the 
reformation, though not wholly uninfluenced by similar motives. His authority 


readily overcame all opposition in the council: and it was soon perceived, that 
Edward, whose duapeler precocity gave his opinions m childhood an impert- 
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ance not wholly ridiculous, had imbibed a steady and ardent attachment to the 
new religion, which probably, had he lived longer, would have led him both to 
diverge er from what he thought an idolatrous superstition, and to have 
treated its adherents with severity.” 

We have been long accustomed to contemplate, and admire, 
the amiable and humane character of this young prince ; but the 
following note, at page 91, may excite different sentiments :— 

‘I can hardly avoid doubting, whether Edward VI.’s Journal, published in the 
second volume of Burnet, be altogether his own, because it is strange for a boy 
of ten years old to write with the precise brevity of a man of business. Yet it 
is hard to say how far an intercourse with able men on serious subjects may force 
a royal plant of such natural vigour; and his letters to his young friend Barnaby 
Fitzpatrick, published by H. Walpole in 1774, are quite unlike the style of a 
boy. One could wish this journal not to be genuine; for the manner in which 
he speaks of both his uncles’ executions does not show a good heart. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there is a letter extant, of the king to Fitzpatrick, which 
must be genuine, and is in the same strain. He treated his sister harshly 
about her religion, and had, I suspect, too much Tudor blood in his veins. It is 
certain that he was a very extraordinary boys or, as Cardon calls him, monstrifi- 
cus puellus; and the reluctance with which he yielded, on the solicitations of 
‘Cranmer, to sign the warrant for burning Joan Boucher, is as much to his ho- 
nour, as it is against the archbishop’s.” 

It was with reluctance, that Edward permitted his sister still 
to enjoy her own faith, and to worship God in her own man- 
ner; but his reign was short. Mary contrived to exercise her 
religious duties in private; and we may, without a breach of 
charity, suppose that she waited with impatience, for the ap- 
proaching dissolution of her brother. 

The accession to the crown, was sweetened to her by more than 
the ordinary feelings, which proceed from the attainment of 
great power ; she suppressed the flagitious attempts of Northum- 

rland; she was not only liberated from all restraint in the en- 
joyment of her own religious opinions, but at liberty to enforce 
upon her subjects, in some degree, a conformity to what she 
seems to have conscientiously believed, was the only road to 
their salvation. Our author asserts, that the re-establishment of 
Popery, on Mary’s accession, must have been acceptable to a 
large part, or perhaps the majority, of the nation; yet, he ad- 
mits, that the reformed doctrine had made a real progress in the 
few years of her brother’s reign. ‘*The higher classes, how- 
ever,”’ in his nem ‘¢ partook less than their inferiors, in the 
religious zeal of that age.”” There is something obscure and in- 
consistent, in the residue of this passage; he observes, that the 
larger proportion of the nobility and gentry, appear to have pre- 
ferred the Catholic religion ;—yet, he tells us, that not a few 
persons of family emigrated in this reign, on account of their 
religious opinions. Of these, the most iilustrious was the Dutch- 
ess of Suffolk, first cousin of the Queen. In the Parliament of 
1555, a bill, sequestering the property of ‘‘the Dutchess of Suf- 
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folk, and others, contemptuously gone over the seas,’’ passed the 
House of Lords, and was rejected by the Commons. A philoso- 
phic mind might employ itself in the inquiry, whether the sud- 
den transition of so great a number of people from Protestant- 
ism to the Roman Catholic faith, and, in five or six years after- 
wards, an equally rapid resumption of the Protestant doctrines, 
could have been genuine and sincere. 

National opinions seldom change, with the celerity that we 
occasionally observe in individuals; yet, it is possible, that the 
inferior classes, who, in those days, were not very enlightened, 
might have confided the task of thinking on abstruse subjects, to 
their rulers. Michele, the Venitian ambassador, is quoted from 
the Lansdowne MSS., as having said in his Predazione del Stato 
@’ Inghilterra, that the English in general would turn Jews, or 
Turks, if their sovereign pleased. He was a devout Catholic, 
and not friendly to the English nation. 

From this degraded woman, and this disgusting reign, we 
pass with pleasure to her illustrious successor; yet, with all the 
merit of the latter, it would be unjust to deny, that, in respect 
to religion, Elizabeth was not much less intolerant, than her de- 
parted sister. 

The Catholic martyrs, under Elizabeth, says Hallam,— 


** Amount to no inconsiderable number. Dodd reckons them at 191; Milner 
has raised the list to 204. Fifteen of these, according to him, suffered for deny- 
ing the queen’s supremacy, 126 for exercising their ministry, and the rest for be- 
ing reconciled to the Romish church. Many others died of hardships in prison, 
and many were eg of their property. There seems nevertheless to be 

reason for doubting, whether any one who was executed might not have 
saved his life by explicitly denying the pope’s power to depose the queen. It 
was constantly maintained by her ministers, that no one had been executed for 
his religion. This would be an_odious and h itical subterfuge, if it rested 
on the letter of these statutes, which adjudge the mere manifestation of a belief 
in the Roman catholic religion, under certain circumstances, to be an act of trea- 
son. But both lord Burleigh, in his Execution of Justice, and Walsingham in a 
letter published by Burnet, positively assert the pares § and I am not aware 
that their assertion has been disproved. This certainly furnishes a distinction 
between the persecution under Elizabeth, (which, unjust as it was in its opera- 
tion, yet as far as it extended to capital inflictions, had in view the security of the 
government), and that which the protestants had sustained in her sister’s reign, 
ringing from mere bi and vindictive rancour, nor even shielding itself at 
the time with those shallow pretexts of policy which it has of late been attempt- 
ed to set up in its extenuation. But that which renders these condemnations of 
popish priests so iniquitous, is, that the belief in, or rather the refusal to disclaim, 
a speculative tenet, dangerous indeed and incompatible with loyalty, but not 
coupled with any overt act, was construed into treason; nor can any one affect 
to justify these sentences, who is not prepared to maintain, that a refusal of the 
oath of abjuration, while the pretensions of the house of Stuart subsisted, might 
lawfully or justly have incurred the same penalty.” 


In respect to other subjects, the delineation of this reign is 
generally fair, and correct. | 

He begins his view, of what we may term the civil adminis- 
tration, to distinguish it from ecclesiastical matters, by observing, 
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that civil liberty in England, has two direct guarantees; first, 
the due administration of justice ; secondly, the right of Parlia- 
ment to inquire into, and obtain redress, of public grievances. 
The first of these, is the most indispensable; and real freedom 
cannot be enjoyed without it. 


*¢In this, much more than in itive law, our ancient constitution, both un- 
der the Plantagenet and Tudor line, had ever been failing; and it has been be- 
cause one set of writers have looked merely to the letter of our statutes, or 
other authorities, while another have been almost exclusively struck by the in- 
stances of arbitrary government they found on record, that such incompatible 
systems have been laid down with equal positiveness, on the character of that 
constitution.” 

It is, indeed, of little consequence, to have mild and favour- 
able statutes, if the administration of justice is conducted with 
partiality and severity; and the want of a power to correct, or 
to prevent judicial proceedings of that character, must be con- 
sidered as a defect in the Constitution of any country whatever. 
It is, therefore, properly noticed by Mr. Hallam, and he is not 
sparing of instances under this head. In the case of Captain Lee, 
a partisan of Essex and Southampton, the court by which he was 
tried, appear to have denied the right of peremptory challenge. 
The Earl of Arundel, was convicted of ee the Queen’s 
death, on evidence, which, at the utmost, could only have 
supported an indictment for reconciliation to the Chureh of 
Rome. 


*¢ A law had been enacted some Sim before, levelled at the books dispersed 
by the seminary priests, which rendered the publication of seditious libels against 
the queen’s government a capital felony. This act, by ene of those strained 
constructions which the judges were commonly ready to put upon any political 
crime, was brought to bear on some of these puritanical writings. ‘The authors 
of Martin Mar-prelate could not be traced with certainty; but strong suspicions 
having fallen on one Penry, a young Welshman, he was tried some time after for 
another pamphlet, containing some sharp reflections on the queen herself, and 
received sentence of death, which it was thought proper to carry into execu- 
tion. Udal, a puritan minister, fell into the grasp of the same statute for an al- 
leged libel on the bishops, which had surely a pis Ser pare: reference to the 
queen’s administration. His trial, like most other political trials of the age, dis- 
graces the name of English justice. It consisted mainly in a pitiful attempt by 
the court to entrap him into a confession that the imputed libel was of his writ- 
ing, as to which their proof was deficient. Though he avoided this snare, the 
jury did not fail to obey the directions they received to convict him. So far 
from being concerned in Martin’s writings, Udal professed his disapprobation of 


them and his ignorance of the author. This sentence ap too iniquitous 
to be executed even in the eyes of Whitgift, who inte for his life ; but he 
died of the effects of confinement.” 


The following case may be added :— 


“ Before this sanguinary statute was enacted, a punishment of uncommon seve- 
rity had been inflicted upon one Stubbe, a puritan lawyer, fora hlet against 
the queen’s intended marriage with the duke of Anjou. It will be in the recol- 
lection of most of my readers that, in the year 1579, Elizabeth exposed herself 
to much censure and ridicule, and inspired the justest alarm in her most faithful 
subjects, by entertaining, at the age of forty-six, the proposals of this young 
scion of the house of Valois. Her council, though several of them, in their de- 
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liberations, had much inclined against the preposterous alliance, yet in the end, 
displaying the compliance usual with the servants of self-willed princes, agreed, 
‘conceiving, as they say, her earnest disposition for this her marriage,’ to fur- 
ther it with all their power. Sir Philip Sidney with more real loyalty wrote her 
a spirited ce, which she had the magnanimity never to resent. But 
she poured her indignation on Stubbe, who, not entitled to use a private address, 
had ventured to arouse a popular cry in his ‘Gaping Gulph, in which England 
will be swallowed up by the French iage.’ is pamphlet is very far from 
being, what some have ignorantly or unj called it, a virulent libel, but writ- 
ten in a sensible manner, and with unfeigned loyalty and affection towards the 
queen. But besides the main offence of addressing the Avr te on staté affairs, 
he had, in the simplicity of his heart, thrown out many allusions proper to hurt 
her pride, such as dwelling too long on the influence her husband would acquire 
over her, and imploring that she would ask her physicians, whether to bear chil- 
dren at her years would not be highly dangerous to her life. Stubbe for writing 
this pamphlet received sentence to have his right hand cut off. When the pe- 
nalty was inflicted, taking off his hat with his left, he exclaimed, Long live 
Queen Elizabeth !” 

Jurors, who ventured to resist the inclinations of the Court, 
began to tremble, as soon as they delivered their verdict. We 
shall transcribe one more paragraph on this subject, which is not 
po | just in itself, but contains one of the best specimens of our 
author’s elaborate diction. We use this term, because it is obvi- 
ous, that, in many parts of the work, Mr. Hallam has bestowed 
little pains upon his style :— 

“There is no room for wonder at any verdict that could be returned by a jury, 
when we consider what means the government possessed of securing it. The 
sheriff returned a pannel, either according to express directions, of which we have 
proofs, or to what he judged himself of the crown’s intention and interest. Ifa 
verdict had gone against the prosecution in a matter of moment, the jurors must 
have laid their account with appearing before the Star-chamber; lucky if they 
should escape, on humble retractation, with oe words instead of enormous 
fines and indefinite imprisonment. The control of this arbitrary tribunal bound 
down and rendered impotent all the minor jurisdictions. That primeval institu- 
tion, those inquests by twelve true men, the unadulterated voice of the people, 
responsible pm to God and their conscience, that should have been heard in 
the sanctuaries of justice, as fountains springing fresh from the lap of earth, 
became, like waters constrained in their course by art, stagnant and impure. Un- 
til this weight that hung upon the constitution should be taken off, there was li- 
be no prospect of enjoying with security those civil privileges which it hele 
orth.” 

Whenever it lay in her power, Elizabeth carried her preroga- 
tive to as great an extent, as any monarch who ever sat on 
that throne; and our author seems to shudder at the commission 
issued in 1595, to Sir Thomas Wilford, which he ealls a stretch 
of prerogative without parallel. The House of Commons, on 
some occasions, put on a bold face, and appeared inclined to ex- 
hibit a peony opposition ; but on a frown from maiden Majesty, 
they generally shrunk back into silent, though reluctant acqui- 
escence ;—yet, as it was always more desirable to govern by gen- 
tle means, than by force, the plan of increasing the number of 
the members of the House, which has been noticed, under the 


reign of Mary, was kept up by the present monarch :— 
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“ Sixty-two members were added at different times by Elizabeth to the repre- 
sentation ; as well from places which had in earlier times discontinued their - 
chise, as from those to which it was first granted ; a very large proportion of them 
a a i under the influence of the crown or peerage. This 
iad been the policy of her brother* and sister, in order to counterbalance the 
country gentlemen, and find room for those dependants, who had no natural in- 
terest to return them to parliament. The ministry took much pains with elec- 
tions, of which many proofs remain. The house accordingly was filled with 
place-men, civilians, and common la’ grasping at preferment. The slavish 
tone of these persons, as we collect the minutes of D’Ewes, is strikingly 
contrasted by the manliness of independent gentlemen. And as the house was 
by no means very fully attended, the divisions, a few of which are recorded, run- 


from 200 to 250 in te sages ae be perceived that the c whose 
‘oe were at hand, w maintain a formidable influence.” — 

The Commons, however, are considered by our author, as ac- 
quiring some important privileges, notwithstanding the high 
hand held over them by the Tudors, and particularly by Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth; and we accede to his concluding obser- 
vation :— 

** That the practical exercise of authority seems to have been less frequently 
' yiolent and oppressive, and its legal limitations better understood in the reign of 
Elizabeth, than for some pre ages ; and that sufficient indications be- 
come distinguishable before its close, from which it might be ered that the 
seventeenth century had arisen upon a race of men in whom the spirit of those 
who stood against John and Edward was rekindled with a less partial and a steadi- 
er warmth.’ 

The peaceful accession of James, gives occasion for a short 
discussion of his right to the English crown, into which, although 
we dissent from some parts of the reasoning, we decline to enter. 
It is now of little importance, whether he was, or was not, the 
Constitutional King; but he entertained no doubt of it himself. 
‘He uniformly relied upon his unquestionable right, and thought 
it unnecessary to conciliate the affections of his subjects. He 
managed to conduct the government an entire year after his 
accession, without calling a Parliament. The proclamation which 
he at last issued for this purpose, indicated an adoption of the high 
tones of the Tudors. After recommendations in respect to the 
characters of those who might be offered as candidates, he pro- 
eeeds expressly to command, that no bankrupts or outlaws be 
chosen ; but men of known good behaviour, and sufficient live- 
lihood. The sheriffs are charged not to direct a writ to any an- 
eient town, being so ruined, that there are not residents suffici- 
ent to make such choice,—for it was at that time supposed, that 
the person elected ought to reside on the spot. These provi- 
sions have apparently a good design ; but the concluding part of 
the proclamation, more directly invaded both the freedom of 
election, and the internal powers of the House. All returns were 
to be filed in Chancery; and if any be found contrary to the 

* The only misprint that we have perceived in this large work, the typographical exeeution ef 


which is admirable, is at p. 48, where Edward LI, instead of Edward VL, is represented as havin 
adopted thisecane. whet . 
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roclamation, the same was to be rejected as unlawful and insuf- 
ficient, and the place to be fined for making it. This, however, 
was not enough; the unfortunate candidate elected ‘‘contrary to 
the purport, effect, and true meaning of the proclamation,” was 
himself to be fined and imprisoned. A full submission to these 
invasions of the rights of the people, could have been expected 
only from a timid or a servile House; and an opportunity soon 
occurred, the circumstances of whieh are detailed, in which they 
resisted with some manliness ; but it ended in a compromise, and 
formed no precedent. 

At this time, purveyance, and the incidents of military tenure 
continued, the abolition of which will hereafter be noticed. 

‘Purveyance had been restrained,” as the Commons assert, 
“by no less than thirty-six statutes,”’— 

«In spite of which the impressing of carts and carriages, and the exaction of 
victuals for the king’s use, at prices far below the true value, and in quantity be- 
yond what was necessary, continued to prevail under authority of commissions 
from the board of green cloth, and was enforced, in case of demur or resistance, 
by imprisonment under their warrant. The purveyors, indeed, are described as 
living at free quarters upon the country, felling woods without the owners’ con- 
sent, and commanding labour with little or no recompense. Purveyance was a 
very ancient topic of remonstrance ; but both the inadequate revenues of the 
erown, and a supposed dignity attached to this royal right of spoil, had pre- 
vented its abolition from being attempted. But the commons seemed still more 
to trench on the pride of our feudal monarchy, when they proposed to take 
away guardianship in chivalry; that lucrative tyranny, bequeathed by Norman 
conquerors, the custody of every military tenant’s estate until he sh arrive at 
twenty-one, without accounting for the profits. This, among other grievances, 
was referred to a committee, in which Bacon took an active share. They ob- 
tained a conference on this subject with the lords, who refused to agree to a bill 
for taking guardianship in chivalry away, but offered to join in a petition for that 
purpose to the king, since it could not be called a wrong, having been  paneney 
endured by their ancestors as well as themselves, and being warranted by th 
law of the land. In the end the lords advised to drop the matter for the pre- 
sent, as somewhat unseasonable in the king’s first parliament.” 


But the Commons appear, towards the close of the session, to 
have roused themselves to more spirit, than was ever before dis- 
covered in that body; and long extracts are given from a paper 
entitled a form of apology and satisfaction, to be delivered to 
his Majesty, which the author takes from Petyt’s Just Parlia- 
mentarian; and observes, was unknown to Hume and Carte, 
though alluded to by Rapin. After setting forth, in firm and 
plain language, what they considered as the fixed principles of 
the Constitution, they aver, — 


“That in this session the spavileges of the house have been more universally 
and dangerously impugned than ever, as they suppose, since the beginnings of 


parliaments. That in regard to the late queen’s sex and age, and much more 
upon care to avoid all trouble, which by wicked practice might have been drawn 
to impeach the quiet of his majesty’s right in the succession, those actions were 
then passed over which they hoped in succeeding times to redress and rectify ; 
whereas, on the contrary, in this parliament, not privileges, but the whole free- 
dom of the parliament and realm had been hewed from them. * What cause,’ 
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they proceed, ‘we, your poor commons, have to watch over our privileges is ma- 
nifest in itself to allmen. The prerogatives of princes may y and do daily 
grow. The privileges of the subject are for the most part at an everlasting 
stand. They may be by good providence and care preserved ; but being once 
lost, are not recovered but with much disquiet.’ ” 


It is not certain, whether this instrument was ever delivered 
to the King, though he is supposed to allude to it, in a letter 
written to one of his ministers about the same time. The origi- 
nal of this letter, is in Mr. Hallam’s possession; and both its 
matter, and its manner, are curious :— 


“** My faithful 3, such is now my misfortune, as I must be for this time secre- 
tary to the devil in answering your letters directed unto him. That the entering 
now into the matter of the subsidy should be deferred until the council’s next 
meeting with me, I think no ways convenient, especially for three reasons. First, 

see it has bin already longest delayd of anything, and yet yee see the lower 
ever the longer the further from it; and (as in everything that con- 
) delay of time does never turn them towards mee, but, by the contra- 
hour breedeth a new trick of contradiction amongst them, and every 
new matter of sedition, so fertile are their brains in ever buttering 

Next, the Parlt. is now so very near an end, as this matter car 
. And thirdly, if this be not granted unto before they re- 
nto their petition, it needs never to be moved, for the will of 

devise a pleasing answer to their proposition, erp I 
only from my own head, but also from the head of all 
unto and lay it down at their feet. And that free- 
pete no extremity, strait nor peril of my life 
ee of in time past, shall now remain with me, as long as the 
_- And as for the Reservations of the Bill of Tonnage 

e Upper House must out of your Love and Discretion 
ise they will in this, as in all things else that concern mee, 
both me and all my Posterity. Yee may impart this to little 10 and bi 
olk. And so Farewell from my Wildernesse, wh I had rather live ine 
God shali judge mee) like an Hermite in this Forrest, then be a King over such 
a People as the pack of Puritans are that overrules the lower house. J. R.?” 

MS. penes autorem. 

**¥ cannot tell who is addressed in this letter by the numeral 3: perhaps the 

earl of Dunbar. By 10 we must doubtless understand Salisbury.” 


There is little else, in the narrative of this reign, which is not 
well known to the public. 

Details are given of the case of Bates, in the Exchequer; and 
of what was then considered as the tergiversation of Coke, who 
is described as ‘‘a -man of strong, though narrow intellect— 
confessedly, the greatest master of English law, that had ever 
appeared ; but proud and overbearing, a flatterer, and tool of the 
Court, till he had attained his ends; and odious to the nation, for 
the brutal manner in which he had behaved, as Attorney Gene- 
ral, towards Sir Walter Raleigh, on his trial.” 

A note giving an extract of a private letter, to be found in 
Lodge’s illustrations, exhibits the indecorous treatment which 
the greatest officers sometimes experienced from James :— 

***On Sunday, before the king’s going to Newmarket, (which was Sunday 


last was a se’nnight), my lord Coke and all the judges of the common law were 
before his majesty to answer some complaints ado. by the civil lawyers for the 
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granting of prohibitions. 1 heard that the lord Coke, amongst other of- 
ensive speech, should say to his majesty that his highness was defended by his 


laws. At which saying, with other speech then used by the lord Coke, his ma- 
jesty was very pete offended, and told him he spoke foolishly, and said that he 


was not defended by his laws, but by God, and so gave the lo Coke, in other 
words, a very sharp reprehension, both for that and other things ; and withal told 
him that Sir Thomas Crompton [{ judge of the Admiralty] was as good a man as 
Coke; my lord Coke having then, by way of exception, used some speech 
against Sir Thomas Crompton. Had not my lord treasurer, most humbly on his 
knee, used many good words to pacify his majesty, and to excuse that which had 
been spoken, it was thought his highness would have been much more offended. 
In the conclusion, his majesty, by the means of my lord treasurer, was well pa- 
cified, and gave a gracious countenance to all the other judges, and said he would 
maintain the common law.’” Lodge, iii. 364. 

On a subsequent occasion, when the twelve Judges had con- 
curred in writing a letter to the King, in which they declared, 
that they could not suspend proceedings at law, on any intima- 
tion from the Crown to that effect, Coke was meanly deserted 
by his colleagues :— 

** Hobart, Doddridge, and several more, were men of much consideration for 
learning, and their authority in ordinary matters of law is still held high. But 
having been induced by a sense of duty, or through the ascendancy Coke 
had acquired over them, to make a show of withstanding the court, they behav- 
ed like cowardly rebels, who surrender at the first discharge of cannon; and 
prostituted their integrity and their fame through dread of losing their offices, or 
rather perhaps of incurring the unmerciful and ruinous penalties of the Star- 
chamber. The government had nothing to fear from such recreants; but Coke 
was suspended from his office, and not long afterwards dismissed.” 

Such was the “State of government’ in those days. Mr. 
Hallam quotes from a manuscript in his own possession, the ad- 
vice given by Bacon to call a Parliament in 1614, when Sir 
Henry Neville supported him in the promise, to undertake the 
management of the House, so that the King’s wishes should be 
complied with. Hence, they and some others who united with 
them, acquired the title of undertakers. ‘* The circumstance,”’ 
says Mr. Hallam, ‘‘like several others in the present reign, is 
curious, as it shows the rise of asystematic parliamentary influence, 
which was one day to become the main-spring of government.”’ 

We believe, however, that in the reign of Henry VIII, a 
scheme of the same sort was attempted, and proved equally un- 
successful ; but, whether from the difference of personal character, 
or the general change of manners, Henry could carry points by 
the strength of prerogative, to which James was incompetent. 
The reign of the first of the Stuarts, is closed with remarking, 
that the commons had now been engaged for more than twenty 
years, in the struggle to restore and to fortify their own, and 
their fellow subjects’ liberties; yet they had obtained in this 
period, but one legislative measure of importance, the declara- 
tory Act againt monopolies. But among other points gained in 
different forms, they had secured the exclusive privilege of dete?- 
mining the contested elections of their members, and the power 
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of judging and inflicting punishment, even for offences not com- 
mitted against the house : 


** Of these advantages some were evidently incomplete, and it would require 


the most vi exertions of future parliaments to realize them. But such ex- 
ertions the increased e of the nation gave abundant cause to anticipate. A 
deep and lasting love of had taken hold of every class, except perhaps 


the clergy; from which, when viewed together with the rash pride of the court, 
and the uncertainty of constitutional principles and precedents, collected through 
our long and various history, a calm by-stander om presage, that the ensuing 
reign would not pass without disturbance, nor perhaps end without confusion.” 

Thus we are conducted to the ill-fated reign of Charles; and 
one third of the first volume is dedicated to the consideration of 
the great events by which it was characterized. Mr. Hallam 
justly describes him, as a man in many respects well suited to the 
times in which he lived; of a stern and serious deportment, a dis- 
inclination to all licentiousness, and a sense of religion that seem- 
ed more real than that of his father. These qualities, he says, 
might have procured for him, at his accession, some of that po- 
pularity which is rarely withheld from untried princes. 

“But he did not enjoy even a transient sunshine of his sub- 
jects’ affections. They were solely intent on retrenching the ex- 
cesses of prerogative, and seem to have dreaded to admit any 
sentiments of personal loyalty, which might enervate their reso- 
lution.”” “Charles,” he says, ‘‘ took speedy pains to convince 
them, that they had not erred in withholding their confidence.” 

To the character given of the young prince, by our author, may 
be added the want of prudence, that full eonsideration of proba- 
ble consequences, without which no man can steer his course 
with safety in any condition of life. Charles was notoriously 
deficient in this useful quality, during the whole of his reign. 
One of his first acts was to offend the House of Lords, in the 
case of the Earl of Bristol. His conduct in respect to the Earl 
of Arundel, was equally injudicious ; and the sudden dissolution 
of his first Parliament, in order to protect Buckingham from im- 
peachment, completed the general dissatisfaction. 

Our author supposes that the King did not consider the famous 
petition of right as very injurious to his prerogative; and his 
slow assent to it, is attributed merely to wounded pride. An opi- 
nion in which he will find few to unite with him. -It rendered 
illegal, he says, the exacting of money under the name of loans, 
all arbitrary commitments, the billeting of soldiers on private 
persons, and the commissions to try military offenders by martial 
law. This is the summary of the petition as he gives it; and in 
respect to the last article, as it is described by him, one might 
wonder that the commons should request, and that the King 
should assent to the prohibition of a measure so essential to the 
good order of an army ; but Mr. Hallam has passed over the 
really obnoxious part of the system of martial law noticed in the 
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petition, the addition of the words ‘other dissolute persons, 
joining with soldiers and mariners.”’ Now, as the right to pro- 
nounce who were such dissolute persons must have rested with 
the commissioners, it is obvious that the extension of martial law 
beyond the class of military men, was the grievance contemplat- 
ed by the commons. This inaccuracy is the more surprisin 
when we find, that in a note to the same page, mention is made 
of a commission issued in 1625, to Lord Wimbledown, empow- 
ering him to proceed against soldiers, or dissolute persons, join- 
ing with them.* ' 
The other parts of the petition were soon disregarded :— 


** A few days after the dissolution, Sir John Eliot, Holles, Selden, Long, Strode, 
and other eminent members of the commons, were committed, some to the 
Tower, some to the King’s Bench, and their papers seized. Upor suing for their 
habeas corpus, a return was made that they were detained for noiable contempts, 
and for stirring up sedition, alleged in a warrant under the ow sign manual, 
Their counsel argued against the sufficiency of this return, as well on the princi- 
ples and precedents employed in the former case of Sir Thomas Darnel and his 
colleagues, as on the late explicit confirmation of them in the Petition of Right. 
The king’s counsel endeavoured, by evading the authority of that enactment, to 
set up.anew that alarming pretence to a power of arbitrary imprisonment, which 
the late parliament had meant to silence for ever. ‘A petition in parliament,’ 
said the attorney-general Heath, ‘is no law, yet it is for the honour and di iy 
of the king to rve it faithfully; but it is the duty of the people not to stretc 
it beyond the words and intention of the king. And no other construction can 
be made of the petition, than that it is a confirmation of the ancient liberties and 
rights of the subjects. So that now the case remains in the same quality and 
degree, as it was before the petition.’ Thus by dint of a sophism which turned 
into ridicule the whole proceedings of the late opera he pretended to re- 
cite afresh the authorities on which he had formerly relied, in r to prove that 
one committed by the command of the king or privy council is not bailable. 
The judges, timid and servile, yet desirous to keep some measures with their own 
consciences, or looking forward to the wrath of future parliaments, wrote what 
Whitelock calls ‘a humble and stout letter’ to the king t they were bound to 
bail the prisoners; but requested that he would send his direction, to do so. 
The gentlemen in custody were, on this intimation, removed to the Tower; and 
the king, in a letter to the court, refused permission for them to appear on the 
day when judgment was to be given. Their restraint was thus protracted through 
the long vacation; towards the close of which, Charles, sending for two of the 
judges, told them he was content the prisoners should be bailed, notwithstanding 
their obstinacy in refusing to present a petition, declaring their sorrow for hav- 
ing offended him. Inthe ensuing Michaelmas term accordingly they were brought 
before the court, and ordered not only to find bail for the present charge, but 
sureties for their behaviour. On refusing to comply with this requisition, 
they were re ed to custody.” 


The efforts of the ministry to evade that part which related to 
exactions of loans by levying ship money, and the nobie efforts 
of Richard Chambers, Lord Say, and Mr. Hampden, in opposi- 
tion thereto, are well described. 

The energies of the Star-Chamber, while it continued, were in 
constant requisition. Its habits of proceeding, in general, are 
well known; but, as a specimen of the minuteness of its severity 


* It may readily be conceived, that any person obnoxious te the Court, would 
he liable te arrest under this description. 
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and injustice on some occasions, the following extract from the 
Harl. MSS. is not unacceptable :-— 

** An information was preferred in the Star-chamber against Griffin and an- 
other for wey a tenement in Hog-lane, which he divided into several rooms, 
wherein were inhabiting two poor tenants that only lived and were maintained 
by the relief of their neighbours, &c. The attorney-general and also the lord 
se, and aldermen prayed some condign punishment on Griffin and the other, 
and that the court would be pleased to set down and decree some general order 
in this and other like cases of new building and division of tenements. Where- 
upon the court qrenely considering the t growing evils and inconveniences 
that continually breed and happen by this new erected building and divisions 
made and divided con to her majesty’s said proclamation, commit the offend- 
ers to the Fleet and fine them £20 each ; but considering that if the houses be 
pulled down, other habitations must be found, did not, as requested, order this 
to be done for the F pomon but that the tenants should continue for their lives 
without payment of rent, and the landlord is directed not to molest them, and 
after the death or departure of the tenants the houses to be pulled down.” 

After conducting us, dispassionately, and circumstantially, 
through the difficulties and despotism of Charles, down to the 
year 1640, our author opens the new scene which then presented 
itself, in the following impressive manner :— 

** We are now arrived at that momentous period in our history, which no Eng- 
lishman ever regards without interest, and few without prejudice; the ge 
from which the factions of modern times trace their divergence; which, after 
the lapse of almost two centuries, still calls forth the warm emotions of party- 
spirit, and affords a test of political principles; at that famous parliament, the 

eme of so much eulogy and of so much reproach; that synod of inflexible 
patriots with some, that conclave of traitorous rebels with others ; that assembly, 
we may more say, of unequal virtue and chequered fame, which, after 
having acquired a hi claim to our gratitude, and effected more for our liber- 
ties, any that had gone before or that has followed, ended by subverting the 
constitution it had strengthened, and by sinking in its decrepitude, and amidst 
public contempt, beneath a usurper whom it blindly elevated to power.” 

On the first Act of this memorable body, the bill for triennial 
Parliaments, our author expresses a doubt, whether the supine 
and courtier-like character of the peers, and the want of concert 
and energy in the electors,themselves, would not have enabled 
the government to set the statute at nought. It would, however, 
have been happy for the nation, if the experiment had been 
made. After observing that the statutes, on constitutional sub- 
jects, which were rapidly passed at the beginning of the session, 
“made scarce any material change in the Constitution as it 
stood in the time of the Plantagenets ;”” it is somewhat contra- 
dictory to remark, that the statutory measures of this Parlia- 
ment ‘formed the Constitution such nearly as it now exists.” 
The latter observation is the most just of the two. 

He considers the early impeachment of Strafford, as a master- 
stroke of policy; and observes, that from that very hour, Charles 
never ventured to resume his former high tone of command, or 
to speak to the commons, but as one complaining of a superior 
force. Baillie, one of the Scotch commissioners, then in Lon- 


don, relates, in a letter to his constituents, some of the minor 
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circumstances of this transaction, with a sort of brutal exultation, 
which, as a specimen of the excitement of the times, it is worth 
while to transcribe :— 


**The lieutenant of Ireland came but on Monday to town late, on Tuesday 
rested, on Wednesday came to parliament, but ere night he was caged. Intole- 
prs od pen and oppression cries to Heaven for a vengeance. The lower house 
c their doors, the speaker kept the keys till his accusation was concluded. 
Thereafter Mr. Pym went up, with a number at his back, to the higher house ; 
and, in a pretty short speech, did, in the name of the lower house, and in the 
name of the commons of all England, accuse Thomas earl of Strafford, lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, of high treason; and required his person to be arrested till 

ation might be heard : so Mr. Pym his back were removed. The lords 
Co to consult on that strange and unexpected motion. The word goes in 
haste to the lord lieutenant, where he was with the king; with speed he comes 
tothe house; he calls rudely at the door; James Maxwell, keeper of the black 
rod, opens: his lordship, with a proud glooming countenance, makes towards 
his place at the board head: but at once many bid him void the house ; so he is 
forced, in confusion, to go to the door till he was called. After consultation, be- 
ing called in, he stands, but is commanded to kneel; and on his knees to hear 
the sentence. Being on his knees, he is delivered to the keeper of the black 
rod, to be prisoner till he was cleared of these crimes the house of commons had 
charged him with. He offered tospeak, but was commanded to be gone, with- 
out a word. In the outer room, James Maxwell required him, as prisoner, to 
deliver his sword. When he had got it, he cries, with a loud voice, for his man 
to carry my lord lieutenant’s swo This done, he makes a number of 
people towards his coach, all gazing, no man capping to him, before whom, that 
morning, the greatest of England would have stood discovered, all crying, ‘what 
is the matter” He said, ‘A small matter, I warrant you.’ They replied, ‘Yes, 
indeed, high treasor: is a small matter.” Coming to the place where he expected 
his coach, it was not there; so he behoved to return that same way, through a 
world of gazing people. When at last he had found his coach, and was enter- 
ing, James Maxwell told him, ‘ Your lordship is my prisoner, and must go in my 
coach,’ so he behoved to do.” 

Mr. Hallam observes, that Strafford’s unpopularity would 
have prevented his gaining any sympathy; but, from the harsh- 
ness of his condemnation, and the magnanimity it enabled him 
to display, ‘‘ they have half redeemed his forfeit fame, and mis- 
led a generous posterity.” 

The great measure which inevitably led to the destruction of 
this imprudent monarch,—the law, enacting that the Parliament 
should not be dissolved without its own consent,—is attributed 
by the author generally to the distrust they entertained of the 
King’s sincerity, and particularly to the discovery of his inten- 
tion to collect a military force, for the purpose of overaweing 
them. —‘‘ His ready acquiescence can only be ascribed to his 
own shame, and the Queen’s cunsternation at the discovery of 
the plot; and thus we trace again the calamities of Charles to 
their two great sources—his want of judgment, and of good faith 
towards his people.”’ 

The ill-judged attempt to seize the five members of the House 
of Commons, is considered, and perhaps justly, as a step which 
rendered his affairs irretrievable by any thing short of civil war. 
Soon after this, followed the nineteen propositions from the Par- 
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liament, of which every historian gives an account, and which 
the author does net blame Charles for refusing. Civil war ensued. 
And although the author does not think its disastrous events ex- 
actly within the scope of constitutional history, yet he very pro- 
perly devotes a portion of the work to a general, and we think 
an impartial, review of them. 

In respect to the great event—the execution of Charies—his 
remarks are fair and candid, but too long to transcribe. Without 
denying the right of an injured people, to have recourse in some 
cases to this last resort, for their own preservation, he considers 
this as not a case in which that right ought to have been exer- 
cised. There had not been so much misconduct as to justify a 
measure sO severe. 

The violence and the follies of the Commonwealth, and the 
arbitrary rule of Cromwell, are delineated with no sparing hand ; 
but we pass over them, to the restoration of monarchy, in the 
person of Charles II. 4 

Previously to entering fully on the subject, the author consi- 
ders, at some length, whether “ conditions’? ought to have been 
proposed to Charles on his recall; and we think he has placed 
in a clear light their inutility in point of law, and their imprac- 
ticability as a matter of fact. The following observations, on the 
national sensations at the King’s return, are fair and judicious:— 

**It is universally acknowledged that no measure was ever more national, or 
has ever produced more testimonies of public approbation, than the restoration 
of Charles II. Nor can this be attributed to the usual fickleness of the multitude. 
For the late government, whether under the parliament or the protector, had ne- 
ver obtained the sanction of popular consent, nor could have subsisted for a day 
without the support of the army. The king’s return seemed to the people the 
harbinger of a real liberty, instead of that bastard commonwealth which in- 
sulted them with its name; a liberty secure from enormous assessments, which, 
even when lawfully imposed, the English had always paid with reluctance, and 
from the insolent despotism of the soldiery. The young and lively looked forward 
to a release from the rigours of fanaticism, and were too ready to exchange that 
hypocritical austerity of the late times for a licentiousness and impiety that be- 
came characteristic of the present. In this tumult of exulting hope and joy, 
there was much to excite anxious forebodings in calmer men, and it was by no 
means safe to pronounce, that a change so generally demanded, and in most re- 
spects so expedient, could be effected without very serious sacrifices of public 
and particular inte = 

Of the four leading subjects, which occupied the Convention 
Parliament, from the King’s return till their dissolution, one 
only seems to have been of a strictly constitutional nature. The 
general indemnity, the claims for reparation, and the settlement 
of the Church, were temporary objects. A provision for the 
King’s revenue, consistent with the abolition of military tenures, 
affected the Constitution. The abolition of those tenures having 
rendered it necessary to adopt some other means of supply, those 
which were then substituted, are considered by him as producing 
an alteration beneficial to the whole community.—*‘ The spirit 
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of the Constitution was changed, by reducing what is emphati- 
cally called the prerogative of the Crown,’’—in the abolition of 
purveyance and the grievances of military tenures. The former 
of these, however, though an odious practice, was but a partial 
evil; but the extinction of the latter, which extended over the 
realm, we agree with him, served to reduce ‘the distinet per- 
ception and awe of the monarchy,” which its revival would have 
preserved. If there is any thing that should be considered per- 
manent in the British Constitution, it is this abolition of military 
tenures; which, although not beyond the power of an Act of 
Parliament, it would be scarcely possible to restore. 

Neither Charles II., nor his less gifted and more imprudent 
brother, are favourites with Mr. Hallam. The declaration of the 
former, at the opening of the session of 1664, in relation to tri- 
ennial Parliaments, he considers to be ‘‘ audacious, and equiva- 
lent to an avowed design, in certain circumstances, of preventing 
the execution of the laws by force of arms, which, in any other 
times, would have awakened a storm of indignation from the 
Commens.” The obnoxious parts of the former statute were re- 
pealed, but the triennial duration continued. The King assured 
them, that he would not be a day more without a Parliament, 
on account of the repeal of the power it had given to the peers, 
the sheriffs, and the electors themselves, to direct or hold elec- 
tions, if the Crown omitted for three consecutive years to issue 
writs for that purpose. The following observation is certainly 
just :— 

** But the necessity of those securities, and the mischiefs of that false and ser- 


vile loyalty which abrogated them, became manifest at the close of the present 
reign ; nearly four years having elapsed between the dissolution of Charles’s last 
wilitment and his death.” 


The safety of the nation is, in a subsequent page, ingeniously 
attributed to the vices of the monarch :— 

** As a voluptuous court will always appear prodigal, because all expense in 
vice is needless, they had the mortification of beheving that the public reve- 
mues were wasted on the vilest associates of the king’s debauchery. We are, 
however, much indebted to the memory of Barbara, dutchess of Cleveland, Louisa, 
dutchess of Portsmouth, and Mrs. Eleanor Gwynn. We owe a tribute of grati- 
tude to the Mays, the Killigrews, the Chiffinches, and the Grammonts. They 
played a serviceable part in ridding the kingdom of its besotted loyalty. They 
saved our forefathers from the star-chamber, and the high-commission court ; 
they laboured in their vocation against standing armies and corruption; they 
pressed forward the great ultimate security of English freedom, the expulsion 
of the house of Stuart.” 

Upon the same principles, the inordinate efforts of James II., 
in favour of a despotic authority, and the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, ought to be acknowledged by the whole nation with grati- 
tude. They certainly brought on a new line of succession, and 
with a high-spirited and manly prince, were introduced some 


strong constitutional principles in favour of the people. Among 
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these, the attention of the author is principally fixed on the arti- 
ele which asserts the illegality of a standing army in time of 
peace, without the consent of Parliament; and he indulges in 
some strange reasoning on the subject. It seems to him difficult 
to conceive, in what respect this infringed on any man’s private 
rights, or by what clear reason the King was debarred from en- 
listing soldiers by voluntary contract for the defence of his do- 
minions. But, laying down an odd kind of distinction, he ad- 
mits it was at least unconstitutional to keep up such an army, by 
which term, he says, as distinguished from illegal, he means “a 
novelty of much importance, tending to endanger the established 
laws.”’ Ifthe Constitution of England would be found in any other 
place than its laws, we might be led to examine the truth of this 
proposition ; but so long as we know that Acts of Parliament alone 
form the Constitution, it appears to us to be absolutely unintelli- 
gible. A measure may indeed be illegal, without being unconsti- 
tutional; if it assails no general principle, interferes with no broad, 
political right, it may be ranked among the classes of breaches 
of the laws; but if it trenches on the great combination of pub- 
lic power with private right, it must, in that country, be uncon- 
stitutional, because it is in that sense illegal. 

On the particular subject of a standing army, we did not expect 
to find so much toleration in this work. Its general strain is so 
favourable to popular rights, that we cannot acquit Mr. Hallam 
of inconsistency, in using even the very moderate terms he has 
employed, in vindicating the right of the Crown to maintain a 
body of armed men in the midst of their fellow-subjects, but with 
habits and opinions separate and distinct from theirs. The all- 
subduing effects of a military force in the time of the Common- 
wealth, which he has very fairly related, practically refute the 
whole of his theory. Lord Clarendon’s advice to Charles, to dis- 
band, for his own sake, the mén who then were in arms, was 
founded on their peculiar character. The dangerous spirit by 
which they were actuated, their enthusiastic genius, and their 
habits of mutiny and rebellion, convinced the King, says Hume, 
that, till they were disbanded, he never could esteem’ himself 
securely established on his throne, 

William III. is painted, with colours somewhat extravagant, 
as one of the greatest men that ever lived ; and it is certainly no 
small part of his glory, that the Constitution received, with his 
full concurrence, the firmest texture of which, from the nature 
of its construction, it was capable. From that period it has un- 
dergone little alteration: — 

“The act of settlement was the seal of our constitutional laws, the comple- 


ment of the revolution itself and the bill of rights, the last great statute which 
restrains the power of the crown, and manifests, in any conspicuous degree, a 


— of parliament in behalf of its own and the subjects’ privileges. The 
attle had been fought and gained; the statute-book, as it becomes more yolu- 
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minous, is less interesting in the history of our constitution ; the voice of peti- 
tion, complaint, or remonstrance is seldom to be traced in the journals ; the crown 
in return desists altogether, not merely from the threatening or objurgatory tone 
of the Stuarts, but that dissatisfaction sometimes apparent in the language 
of William; and the vessel seems riding in smooth water, moved by other im- 
pulses, and liable perhaps to other dangers than those of the ocean-wave and 


the tempest.” 

An important part of this statute, was that which secured the 
independence of the judges, by directing that their commissions 
should be granted during good behaviour ; a measure to which 
William had some time before refused his assent. The author is 
perhaps incorrect in saying, that ignorance and adulation have as- 
cribed this merit to George III. The credit claimed for the lat- 
ter, is that of recommending to his first Parliament, that the 
judges’ commissions should no longer expire with the demise of 
the King, but that their offices and salaries should continue during 
their good behaviour ; a wise and liberal provision, from the 
want of which the scheme of theeAct of settlement in this re- 


spect was incomplete. 

The violence of parties during the reign of Queen Anne, fur- 
nishes more matter for the general historian, than for him who 
professes to give only the constitutional history of the times. 
Mr. Hallam justly considers her as a very weak woman, and 
makes a remark, which, as it tends, (with many other circumstan- 
ces,) to show the dangers of hereditary monarchy, it may be pro- 
per to insert :— 


** Anne, however, entertained a desire very natural to an English sovereign, 
yet in which none but a weak one will expect to succeed, of excluding chiefs of 
parties from her councils. Disgusted with the tories, she was loth to admit the 
whigs; and thus Godolphin’s administration, from 1704 to 1708, was rather sul- 
lenly supported, sometimes indeed thwarted, by that party. Cowper was made 
chancellor against the queen’s wishes; but the junto, as it was called, of five emi- 
nent whig peers, Somers, Halifax, Wharton, Orford, and Sunderland, were kept 
out through the queen’s dislike, and in some measure, no question, through Go- 
dolphin’s Jealousy. They forced themselves into the cabinet about 1708, and ef- 
fected the dismissal of Harley and St. John, who, though not of the regular tory 
school in connexion or principle, had already gone along with that faction in the 
late reign, and were now reduced by their dismissal to unite with it. The whi 
mini of queen Anne, so often talked of, cannot in fact be said to have exis 
more than two years, from 1708 to 1710; her previous administration having 
been at first tory, and afterwards of a motley complexion, though mapentng for 
existence on the great whig interest, which it in some degree proscribed. Every 
one knows that this ministry was precipitated from power through the favourite’s 
abuse of her ascendancy, become at length intolerable to the most forbearing of 
—- and mistresses, conspiring with another intrigue of the bed-chamber, and 

e popular clamour against Sacheverell’s impeachment. It seems rather an hu- 
miliating proof of the sway which the feeblest prince enjoys even in a limited 
monarchy, that the fortunes of Europe should have been changed by nothing 
more noble than the insolence of one waiting-woman and the cunning of another, 
It is true that this was effected by throwing the weight of the crown into the 
scale of a powerful faction; yet the house of Bourbon would probably not have 
reigned beyond the Pyrenees, but for Sarah and Abigail at queen Anne’s toilet.” 


On the bill for septennial Parliaments, which forms the bold 
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feature of the reign of George I., Mr. Hallam seems inclined to 
temporize. The denial of the power of Parliament to prolong 
their own existence, is said to be an extravagant assertion ‘ con- 
fidently bolted out by the ignorant.”? Yet he admits, that if its 
continuance could thus be extended, from three to seven years, 
the natural course of those in power, or some momentary circum- 
stances like those which then existed, might lead to fresh pro- 
longations, and gradually to an entire repeal of what had been 
thought so important a safeguard of its purity. In both these 
views he is right. The British Parliament unquestionably has 
an absolute command over all that is called their Constitution. 
Every member of the House of Commons, is chosen with a full 
grant of power from his constituents, to do every act within the 
sphere of parliamentary cognizance, and every political regula- 
tion is within that sphere. He may even concur in disfranchising 
his own constituents, and disabling them from afterwards send- 
ing up himself, or another iff his place. It is the established 
theme of English lawyers, and the mistaken pride of the Eng- 
lish nation, that Parliament is omnipotent; the people, the com- 
mons, periodically assemble to choose those who, in concurrence 
with the monarch and the peers, may tear their Constitution in 
pieces. This single and favourite word, omnipotence, admits of 
no qualification; nothing is too general for its comprehension ; 
nothing is too great for its power. It can alter, modify, or de- 
stroy the course of succession to the throne, or it can enable the 
monarch himself to do so; it can render the judicial authority 
either dependent or independent of the former; of which predi- 
eaments the Lord Chancellor and the judges of the Courts of 
Admiralty, still continue instances ; it can grant a permanent in- 
defeasible revenue to the crown ; it can substitute proclamations 
for laws; it can deprive a man of his estate and life by a bill of 
attainder; in short, without continuing the enumeration, it may 
destroy what is fondly considered the Constitution by piecemeal, 
and leave its scattered fragments the mere subjects of historical 
inquiry. Possessing such transcendent power, how can it be de- 
nied, that the Act of 1 Geo. I., by which it was declared that 
‘‘this present Parliament, and all Parliaments that shall at any 
time hereafter be called, shall and may respectively have conti- 
nuance for seven years,”’ was perfectly legal, and of course per- 
fectly constitutional? No question, in our recollection, has ever 
been raised in judicial tribunals, on the validity of the Acts they 
passed during the residue of the session. That it might still fur- 
ther protract its own existence, is an obvious corollary from the 
preceding position ; and our author refers to Coxe’s Life of Wal- 
pole» to show that this measure was in contemplation by Sir Ro- 

rt, in 1721; but it seems to have been relinquished, merely 
from a doubt of its expediency at the moment. If occasional 
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eircumstances should have a different influence on the minister 
of the day, the commons, instead of being tenants for years, 
might at once be made tenants for life, with power, like borough 
corporations, to renew their own members. The experiment 
might not indeed be without danger to the Crown; feeling them- BF 
selyes thus independent, they would be less manageable by the rey t 
premier, and the terrible example exhibited in the reign of | 
Charles I. might be renewed. But if another suppletory course 
were pursued, and the vacancies were filled up by the nomina- a 
tion of the crown, an adequate portion of ductility and subordi- ah 
nation would be secured. That these are merely speculative views * 
must be admitted, but that such proceedings are impossible, ought ae 
not to be asserted. The great leading principle, the unlimited 
power of Parliament, is an authority in favour of the possibility 1a 
of much more than we have advanced. At what time was this hia 
principle first recognised ? This inquiry will lead us into a view Se 
of the source from which the Constitution itself has proceeded; ile 
and if in recurring to an early period of their history, we find Kae 
that the English owe all their freedom to the donations of their it 
monarchs, we shall find the absolute power of Parliament, to be ae 
but a modification of the power by which they were governed, one 
before Parliaments were called into existence. Military conquest, hep | 
when full and entire, vests absolute power in the conqueror. i 
We have before observed, that William of Normandy was that ae. 
full and complete conqueror. He was absolute master of all the Hee 
property of the kingdom. He imposed taxes at his own pleasure. 
The income from those domains which he had wrested from the 
i conquered and humiliated English, and retained in his own hands, : 
was so ample, that the danegelt seems to have been revived by oe: 
him, rather as a mark of subjection, than as a necessary portion are 
of revenue. If his successors had possessed equal vigour and good es 
‘ fortune, we should not have heard of Parliaments. The omnipo- 4 
: tence of the Crown would ever have prevented the theory of the 
omnipotence of Parliament. We all know that this despotism 
was resisted, not by the people, but by the Barons. Between the 
monarch and the powerful and factious nobility, the people were ‘ft 
erushed and despised. Nearly an hundred years elapsed, from the 
time of the conquest, before they were summoned to attend those 
great councils, which, in moments of exigency, the King had 
been in the habit of convening. Down to the 49th year of Henry 
III., the absolute power of government resided either in the King 
alone, or in the King concurrently with the higher Ecclesiastics 
and the Barons. Whatever they did, they could undo; and it 
may easily be conceived, that their own relative interests formed 
the chief objects of their legislation. The admission of the third 
order divided, but did not impair, this absolute power. There 
existed no antecedent positive restrictions upon legislation, whe- 
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ther it was the act of one, or of two, or three bodies. Whatever 
we may be told of the excellent institutions which prevailed be- 
fore the Battle of Hastings; whatever promise may have been 
made by the Norman to be governed by them, we know that 
they were utterly extinguished by the conquest. 

he Witenagemot, which scarcely could be deemed a legisla- 
tive body, was never convened after the cessation of the Saxon 
dynasties. Whatever may have anciently been the case, the be- 
nefit of a written constitution has, since the conquest, been un- 
known to them. Hence the Constitution of England has ever 
been the ‘‘ Cynthia of the minute ;” and it is absurd to suppose, 
that there is any thing fixed and unalterable in it. Notwithstand- 
ing the laws which require a Parliament to be called every three 
or every seven years, if from great economy of disbursement, or 
from extraneous sources of supply, the reigning monarch should 
be enabled to carry on the executive government without the as- 
sistance of Parliament, there are no means provided to compel 
him to convene one. The provisions of the Act of 16 Charles I. 
were excellent. They would have secured to the people the bene- 
fits of frequent convention, and thus have rendered them integral 
substantial parts of the government. In the rejection of this Bill 
by the Lords, we may discover a faint, lingering trace of the ba- 
ronial austerity. We are carried back to Runnymede. The massy 
eastle, the armed bands, the bearded visages, have disappeared ; 
but in the midst of modern elegance and apparent equality, we 
find the spirit of the Warrennes, the De Burghs, and the Salis- 
burys. The people are still kept under. But independent of the 
absence of all means of compelling the Crown to convene a Par- 
liament at stated periods, and admitting that a nominal compli- 
ance with this supposed duty should be deemed politic and deco- 
rous, there is still a formidable and destructive power derived 
from the earliest times, which never has been doubted or denied, 
and which holds up the Royal prerogative, in a great and dan- 
gerous elevation. We mean the unquestioned right to prorogue, 
or dissolve the Parliament at pleasure. The people, when the 
King thinks proper, assemble, elect their representatives, and 
return immediately into their own inefficient capacities. They 
are absolutely nothing, till the next election. The depositaries 
of all the popular share of the government, assemble at the time 
and place required by their sovereign. Here they have to wait 
till he meets them, either personally, or by commission. They 
can do nothing, till this has taken place. When his communica- 
tions are made, they retire and deliberate,—they may pro- 
pose laws, or remonstrate against the measures of royalty; but 
if their proceedings exeite alarm in the Court, a mandate ar- 
rives, by which they are compelled to suspend them till some 
future period. In the interval, they may return to their consti- 
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tuents ‘‘solicitous and blank ;’”’ and condole with them on the 
fruitlessness of their mission. Another course, however, may be 
pursued; and we want not the authority of Mr. Hallam, to be 
informed that those who are sent forward by the people to vin- 
dicate their rights, and to regulate and appropriate the amount of 
money which is to be extracted from them, are sometimes base 
enough to receive from the ministers of the Crown, a share of 
that very money which has been extracted from the people. It 
is possible, that the rule of originating all money bills in the 
House of Commons, of which that body began about the year 
1661 to be so tenacious, had some reference to such secret 
views. 

The rejection of the slightest alteration by the Lords, of a bill 
ef this character, may have been originally founded on an aver- 
sion to unfold the secret links and combinations between the mi- 
nistry, and the leading members of the Lower House. This, how- 
ever, may be termed an uncharitable thought; but no adequate 
reason is assigned for such a | ers restriction on the Lords. 
When the Commons and the Lords separately granted supplies, 
as originally was the usage, it was reasonable that one body 
should not interfere with the proceedings of the other; and after 
it became the practice that both should unite, it was convenient, 
as a matter of finance, that the transactions relative to the general 
revenue should originate only in one house. But that the other, 
whose members had in many cases to bear an 7 proportion of 
the burthens, should be denied the right of making the slightest 
alteration, is less easy to account for. It must be admitted, that 
the suggestion we have made will not carry us through the diffi- 
culty, since a peer, as well as a commoner, may be impoverished 
or avaricious, and accessible to bribery ; and we must therefore 
leave the question among the mysteries of the British Constitu- 
tion. 

Of the practice of bribing the House of Commons, Mr. Hallam 
gives some curious particulars. He represents it to have existed 
so long back as Mary :— 


** There is reason to believe that the court, or rather the imperial ambassador, 
did homage to the power of the commons, by presents of money, in order to pro- 
cure their support of the unpopular marriage with Philip ; and if Noailles, the 
ambassador of Henry II., did not make use of the same means to thwart the 
grants of subsidy and other measures of the administration, he was at least very 
active in promising the succour of France, and animating the patriotism of those 
unknown leaders of that assembly, who withstood the accursed design of 2 be- 
sotted woman and her unprincipled counsellors to transfer this kingdom under 
the yoke of Spain.” 


After observing that the Parliament was rendered subservient, 
by bestowing places and pensions during pleasure, or by means 
of more clandestine corruption, he informs us that William (his 
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favourite hero) ‘‘fell into the worst part of this management, 
which it was most difficult to prevent,’”’—he should have said, 
the most difficult to discover. “The tory patriot, Sir Christopher 
Musgrave, trod in the steps of the whig patriot, Sir Thomas 
Lee. A large expenditure appeared every year, under the head 
of secret service money, which was pretty well known, and 
sometimes proved, to be disposed of in great part among the 
members of both houses.”? Burnet’s well known account of Sir 
John Trevor, which is quoted in a note, with some other instan- 
ces, shows that the venality of the members of both houses was 
sometimes gratified from other sources than the secret service 
money. But no one seriously called in question the reality of 
a systematic distribution of money, by the Crown, among the 
representatives of the people; nor did the corrupters themselves 
disguise it in private!’? The practice long continued ; but our 
author, with an appearance of honest simplicity, informs us, that 
it is generally supposed to have ceased about the termination of 
the American War. How this may be, we, distant and rude re- 
publicans, have no means nor any interest to ascertain. If the 
author means the war of our Revolution, we may partly account 
for the large majorities which continued to support the adminis- 
tration till the capture of Lord Cornwallis; but if our last war is 
intended, the purity of the two houses is yet in its infancy, and, 
with the kindest feelings, we wish it may be perpetuated. 

If, however, the Commons should be found incorruptible and 
inflexible, the healing medicine for endangered royalty is to dis- 
solve them. It is unnecessary to assign any reasons. The p/ea- 
sure of majesty is sufficient. Two of the great estates of the king- 
dom remain independentand self existent. One, indeed, with very 
little generical power, but ready at all times to resume its high- 
est functions when called on by the sovereign ; while the third 
estate, the most numerous, and to the people the most important, 
is wholly annihilated and extinguished. In what manner the 
power of legislation shall be executed, depends upon the three 
branches ; but whether there shall be any legislation at all, is de- 
termined by onealone. In this there surely is great imperfection. 
How much superior is the regulation of the United States; and, 
indeed, of every one of the individual states of this country !— 
Their Constitutions irrevocably fix the times when the legislature 
shall assemble, and how long the functions of the members shall 
continue. No president or governor has power to prorogue or to 
dissolve them. Nor can the chief magistrate, by the artifice of 
delaying to give his assent to the bills presented to him, indirect- 
ly defeat their passage. The effectual cure for such disgraceful 
attempts is, that if the bill is not returned in a given time, it be- 
comes a law. On the other hand, the legislature can by no means, 
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and under no pretext, prolong its own continuance beyond the 
period assigned by the Constitution. 

The sorrows of Charles I. were accelerated by his injudicious 
assent to the bill on the subject we have already noticed, when 
presented to him by the House of Commons. Terrified by the 
temper of the nation, he dared not to dissolve them, and call an- 
other Parliament: he calculated that a new House would contain 
a more exasperated and malignant spirit than that which had al- 
ready opposed and distressed him. He might however have dis- 
solved them without calling another; and perhaps, in the straits 
to which he was reduced, it might have promoted his own tem- 
poral interests. But if his arms had proved successful, the con- 
quest over his subjects would have been a conquest of the 
Constitution. The fierce, iron rule of William I. would inevitably 
have been revived ; and the short mandates of the soldier would 
have been substituted for the peaceful complications of civil le- 
gislation. If he had failed, his fate could not have been worse 
than it afterwards proved ; but the nation itself would have been 
resolved into a state of furious and despotic anarchy. Such an al- 
ternative of evil, such an equilibrium of misery, may thus be 
justly predicated of the want of a fixed, constitutional duration of 
the legislative authority. But the power of the executive to dis- 
solve the legislative authority, is sometimes unintentionally pro- 
ductive of public good. Mr. Hallam tells us, and we believe cor- 
rectly, that such was the servility of the Parliament of 1691, 
“that if James IT. had been as zealous for the Church of England 
as his father, he would have succeeded, by their means, in estab- 
lishing a power, so nearly despotic, that neither the privileges of 
Parliament, nor those of private men, would have stood in his 
way.” 

The sentence, like many others of our author, is not well ex- 
pressed ; but the meaning is, that such laws would probably have 
been passed, as would have rendered James independent of Par- 
liaments, and master of the liberties of his subjects. The religious 
fervour of the monarch prevailed over the natural love of power. 
He would not perhaps have declined to accept any base surrender 
of popular rights, from a sense of its injustice, or a desire to con- 
tinue the freedom and happiness of the people. Some persons, 
and among them Mr. Fox, have conceived that James was actu- 
ated, during his short reign, more by the love of despotic power 
and the hope of moulding the Constitution in subserviency to it, 
than by an attachment to Popery. But we see no reason to doubt 
the sincerity or the strength of his religious opinions; and, how- 
ever odious they may at that time have been to a large majority 
of his subjects, we, who are nurtured in the system of perfect 
equality on these points, ought not hastily to join in the hack- 
neyed ridicule of a man who, as Louis XIV. observed, sacrificed 
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three kingdoms for a mass. If we praise him who steadfastly ad- 
heres to our own peculiar religion, at the expense of ease and 
fortune, why should we refuse our approbation to another, who, 
apparently with the same sincerity, submits to similar privations, 
in behalf of certain opinions which happen to differ from our own ? 
If the sacrifice tc: is it not a presumption that the faith is 
more sincere? We are, in this country, so little accustomed to 
religious intolerance, that we feel an utter inability to adopt the 

artial and illiberal views of some of the English writers. We 
ts not why a Roman Catholic may not be allowed to be de- 
vout; we know not why James Stuart may not be admitted to 
have heen sincere. And if we wanted full proof of his sincerity, 
we might appeal to his dissolution of this very Parliament, as a 
conclusive fact. To this dissolution, the people of England are 
not much less indebted for the preservation of their liberties, than 
to the decapitation of Charles I. The horrible nature of the latter 
outrage, the licentiousness which soon succeeded, and the mili- 
tary despotism engendered by that licentiousness, drove the na- 
tion back to royalty; but if royalty had been rendered indepen- 
dent of legislative aid, the worst times of the close of the Com- 
monwealth would soon have been renewed. 

Mr. Hallam’s observations on this power of dissolution are 
reasonable, and may be inserted as evidence of the general libe- 
rality and moderation of his views :-— 

— seen eetant than the usual rc duration, is to 
should e its c except in 
of nothawal pola may perhaps justify” its pi at ny “The « perso ate obtain 
a very serious advantage over the house of commons, if it should become an or- 
dinary thing to dissolve parliament for some petty ministerial interest, or to avert 
some unpalatable resolution. Custom appears to have established, and with some 
convenience, the substitution of six for seven years as the natural life of a house 
of commons; but an habitual irregularity in this respect might lead in time to 
consequerices that most men would deprecate. And it may here be permitted 
to express a hope, that the necessary dissolution of parliament within six months 
of a demise of the crown will not long be thought congenial to the spirit of our 
modern government.” 

Of those assemblages which are termed Convention Parlia- 
menis, modern history has rendered us familiar with that which 
preceded the Restoration, and that which conducted the Revolu- 
tion. We find something of the same kind so far back as the ac- 
cession of Henry IV., the particulars of which are minutely re- 
lated in the History of the Middle Ages. 

These irregular creations of legislative power have only been 
resorted to in cases of great exigency ; but they exhibit a radical 
defect in the monarchical system. The entire power of legislation 
is vested in the three estates. If the first is imprisoned by a rebel- 
lious subject claiming the throne, or expelled from the kingdom, 
or abdicates his regal seat, one branch of the legislative power is 
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withdrawn. The third can only be called into existence by the 
first. The second can do nothing without the concurrence of the 
other two. The ings of a body so assembled, cannot there- 
fore have the validity of laws. Nor would the assent of the mo- 
narch, when quietly seated on the throne, confer validity upon 
them. On the restoration of Charles II., a measure to this effect 
was attempted ; but great doubts of its curing the defect were 
entertained, even by those who promoted it. And the general 
opinion was adverse to it. It may amuse some of our readers to 
exhibit a specimen of the jumbled language of lawyers’ reports 
in those days; the Norman French of the Forum, in which the 
author never serupled to introduce a Latin or an English word, 
in case he did not recollect the French one. Siderfin begins his 
Reports, 12 Charles II., in the following manner :— 

“ Memorandum que circa le terme de Hilarii le government 
de c’est Common wealth (come fuit appel) fuit en le surviving 
members del Long Parliament qu’eux consiste del aseuns des 
commons house solement q fueront circa ces temps re-admit 4 
jour trust ovec c’est intent solement que ils causer Novel Parlia- 
ment d’estre summon lequel ils accordantmeut font c’est vaca- 
tion.” 

He then informs us, that the King went to Parliament, and 
passed two laws, one of which was,—‘ Pour le confirming de 
c’est Parliament. Lequel s’il ad fist ceo un bone Parliament fuit 
un quere inter le learned. Et tenus per plusiors que nemy la 
nesteant aseum President |’ou un number de people assemble 
sans breve le Roy, poient estre un Parliament. Et donque ac- 
eordant al rules de nostre Ley, pur confirmer un void chose est 
ineffectual. Mes autrement ad estre si ceux ont estre summon 
per un que fuit Roy de facto coment nemy de jure.’? Much sound 
sense is condensed in these few barbarous sentences. 

But Blackstone considers this too nice a scruple. He argues 
that, as the royal prerogative was chiefly wounded by so meeting, 
he who alone had a right to object, waived the objection by giv- 
ing his assent. The confirmatory Act of a Parliament regularly 
ealled the next year, he considers as having been passed out of 
abundant caution. 

The exigencies we have described, were, in their nature, of a 
short duration ; but a case might arise, in which Blackstone’s 
reasoning would be put to a severe test. “Let us barely sup- 
pose,”’ he says, ‘‘so melancholy a case as that the heir apparent 
should be a lunatig, an idiot, or otherwise incapable of reigning, 
how miserable would the condition of the nation be, if he oa 
not be set aside. The power to do so can nowhere be so proper- 
ly lodged as in the two Houses of Parliament, by and with the 
consent of the reigning King ; and therefore, in the King, Lords, 
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and Commons, in Parliament assembled, the law has expressly 
lodged it.”” Now let us suppose, that a still more melancholy 
case should happen; that the father died before any such provi- 
sion had been made, and that the right to the crown was plainly 
vested in an idiot or a lunatic. It is obvious that the government 
would be at an end. The next in succession could assert no right 
to the crown, while the idiot or lunatic lived, and of course could 
give no sanction to any law, nor assume any portion of the exe- 
cutive power. In this political void, this strange aspect of space 
without matter to fill it, this cessation of all power to enforce 
the laws, the nation would be completely resolved into the ori- 
ginal elements of society. Their good genius averted these possible 
consequences, at the time of the Revolution; and the peaceable 
and sober manner in which it was conducted, evinced their fears 


of that anarchy from which they had been so recently rescued. 


But such events may not always happen in times so composed ; 
and it is one of the evils of monarchy, that, in its own character- 
istic, it contains a germe of self destruction which it cannot eradi- 
cate. We may be allowed again to present the contrast of our 
republican systems. Careful provision is made in our Constitu- 
tion, in the first place, as to the persons who shall be intrusted 
With the executive power. It cannot be conferred on a female ; 
nor would an idiot or a lunatic ever be elected. If the person 
holding it dies, or otherwise becomes incapable of performing 
its duties, certain officers in succession are provided to perform 
those duties. As the executive part of government is consider- 
ed with us a power in the abstract, and not, as in monarchies, a 
personal power, adherent to, or, more properly speaking, ex- 
isting in the monarch alone, it never dies. The legislative and 
judicial powers are in like manner abstract and imperishable ex- 
istences; but carefully secured in their practical exercise, so that 
unless the people, for whose sole benefit our governments are 
instituted, prove faithless to themselves, the mechanism of go- 
vernment can never be impeded or destroyed. 

While considering this part of the subject, our attention was ex- 
cited by a passage in the author, professing to “ distinguish the ex- 
ecutive government, using that word in its largest sense, from the 
Crown itself, or the personal authority of the sovereign,”’ which is, 
he assures us, a matter of delicate inquiry. The first part of the pro- 
position—the separation of the executive authority from the Crown 
—it was somewhat difficult to comprehend ; but we soon discover- 
ed, that Mr. Hallam meant no more than to inform us, that a king, 
who never can perform all the executive functions himself, is oblig- 
ed to employ ministers and agents. After this plain proposition, he 
proceeds, with as much ability as is manifested in any other part 
of the work, to delineate the ascendancy which, from various 
eauses, the ministry of late has acquired. High family connexions, 
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parliamentary influence, and the combinations of party, have, as 
he conceives, frequently transferred the executive power from 
the prince on the throne to the ministers whom he appoints ; and 
these being responsible to the people, the public interest is thus 
promoted. Yet he admits that, in the reigns of George I. and 
Il., when the ministerial power was at its height, and particu- 
larly during the last of these two reigns, the ministry were 
obliged to support the predominant wish of the prince. Thus 
Walpole, the two Pelhams, and even the sturdy Pitt, against 
their own judgment, were successively obliged to yield obedience 
to their sovereign’s predilection for his German dominions. But 
these occasional ascendancies over a pliant prince, are mere inci- 
dents in the history, and form no part of the Constitution of 
land. 

If our limits would permit, we should be tempted to prolong 
the present Article. There is abundance of curious matter col- 
lected by Mr. Hallam, from original sources, to which others 
have not applied. Although, as we before remarked, his style is 
not very graceful, and his composition is frequently far from being 
lucid, yet his meaning may always be perceived, and that meaning 
is almost always liberal and manly. He writes without party spi- 
rit ; he labours to establish no particular point. He is always mode- 
rate ; and with some very a appears to us to be al- 
ways accurate in point of fact. We have noticed some inconsisten- 
cies in argument; and we might have adverted to afew more discre- 
pancies between this and his former work ; but we will conclude 
with another trite quotation, to which we shall always endeavour to 
eonform :— 





Ubi plura nitent in carmine, 
Non ego paucis offendar maculis. 





Arr. III.—@ Voyage to the Moon: with some account of the 
Manners and Customs, Science and Philosophy, of the Peo- 
ple of Morosofia and other Lunarians: By Joszru Arrer- 
Ley. New-York: Elam Bliss, 1827. 12mo. pp. 264. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable, that perhaps the only ** Voyages 


. to the Moon,” which have been published in the English tongue, 


should have been the productions of English bishops :—the 

forming a tract, re-published in the Harleian Miscellany, and 
said to have been written by Dr. Francis Goodwin, Bishop of 
Landaff, (who died in 1633,) and entitled ‘* The Man in the 
Moon, or the discourse of a voyage thither, by Domiegy Gon- 
sales,””—and the second written in 1638, by Dr. John Wilkins, 
Bishop of Chester, under the title of ** The Discovery of a New 
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World, or a Discourse tending to prove, that ’tis probable there 

may be another habitable world in the Moon, with a discourse 
concerning the possibility of a passage thither.”? These two 
works differ in several essential particulars:—in Dr. Goodwin’s, 
we have men of enormous stature and prodigious longevity, with 
a flying chariot, and some other slight points of resemblance to 
the Travels of Guiliver:—whilst Bishop Wilkins’s is intended 
honestly and scientifically to prove, “ that it is possible for some 
of our posterity to find out a conveyance to this other world; 
and, if there be inhabitants there, (which the Bishop, satisfacto- 
rily to himself, settles,) to have commerce with them !”” From 
the first of these, Swift has derived many hints in his voyage to 
Laputa, and improved them into those humorous and instructive 
allusions, which have caused the reputation of the author of the 
“ Travels of Gulliver” to be extended to every portion of the 
civilized globe. Since the appearance of this celebrated satire, no 
one sufficiently comprehensive to lash the follies of the age—the 
quicquid agunt homines—has made its appearance: we have 
had numerous ephemeral productions, inflicting severe castiga- 
tions upon particular vices or absurdities ; but the visionary con- 
eeits of the many, constantly promulgated in the progressive 
advancement of human knowledge, although legitimate objects 
of censure, have not, since the time of Swift, been embodied into 
one publication. 

The evident aim of the author of the Satirical Romance be- 
fore us, is to fulfil for the present age, what Swi/t so successfully 
accomplished for that which has passed by :—to attack, by the 
weapons of ridicule, those votaries of knowledge, who may have 
sought to avail themselves of the universal love of novelty 
amongst mankind, to acquire celebrity; or who may have been 
misled by their own ill-regulated imaginations, to obtrude upon 
the world their crude and tmperfect theories and systems, to the 
manifest retardation of knowledge :—an effect, too, liable to be 
induced in.a direct ratio with the degree of talent and ingenuity 
by which their views may have been supported. Several of these 
may always be more successfully attacked by ridicule than by 
reason; inasmuch as they are, in this way, more likely to become 
the subjects of popular animadversion ; and many, who could 
withstand the serious arguments of their fraternity, cannot pla- 
cidly endure their ridicule. Satire has, indeed, often done moré ~ 
service to the cause of religion and morality than a sermon, since 
the remedy is agreeable, whilst it at the same time communicates 
indignation or fear :— 

** Of all the ways that wisest men could find, | 
To mend the age and mortify mankind, 
Satire, well writ, has most successful prov’d, 
And cures, because the remedy is loy’d.” 
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To produce, however, the full effect, satire must possess a 
certain degree of impartiality, and be levelled in all instances at 
the vices or follies, and not at the man. The first sketch of Gul- 
liver’s Travels occurs in the proposed Travels of Martinus Scri- 
blerus, devised in that pleasing society where most of Swift’s 
miscellanies were planned. Had the work, however, been exe- 
cuted under the same auspices, it would probably, as Sir Walter 
Scott has — ‘‘have been occupied by that personal sa- 
tire, upon obscure and unworthy contemporaries, to which Pope 
was but too much addicted. But when the Dean mused in soli- 
tude over the execution of his plan, it assumed at once a more 
grand and a darker complexion. The spirit of indignant hatred 
and contempt with which he regarded the mass of humanity ; his 
quiet and powerful perception of their failings, errors, and crimes ; 
his zeal for liberty and freedom of thought, tended at once to ge- 
neralize, while it embittered, his satire, and to change traits of 


- personal severity for that deep shade of censure which Gulliver’s 


Travels throw upon mankind universally.” Most of the senti- 
ments which impressed Swift, seem also to have been felt by the 
unknown author of the work before us: it is not, however, free 
from personal allusions; but they are all conveyed in so good 
natured a manner, as to satisfy the reader that the author has been 
solicitous to animadvert only on the vices of the individual ; and 
in no part of the work is there the slightest evidence of prejudice 
or venom. 

The pseudo Joseph Alterley, the hero of the narrative, was 
born in Huntingdon, Long-Island, on the 11th of May, 1786. 
He was the son of a seafaring individual, who, by means of the 

rtion he received by his wife, together with his own earnings, 
was enabled to quit that laborious occupation, and to enter into 
trade ; and, after the death of his father-in-law, by whose will he 
received a handsome accession to his property, he sought, in the 
city of New-York, a theatre better adapted to his enlarged capital. 
“He here engaged in foreign trade, and partaking of the prosperi- 
ty which then attended American commerce, gradually extended 
his business, and finally embarked in the then new branch of 
traffic to the East Indies and China; he was now generally re- 
spected both for his wealth and fair dealing; was several years 
a director in one of the insurance offices; was president of the 
society for relieving the widows and orphans of distressed sea- 
men; and, it, is said, might have been chosen alderman, if he 
had not refused, on the ground that he did not think himself 
qualified. ”’ 

Our hero was, at an early age, put to a grammar school of good 
repute, in his native village, and, at seventeen, was sent te Prince- 


* Scett’s Swift, yol..xi. p. 4. 
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ton, to prepare himself for some profession ; during his third year 
at that place, in one of his excursions to Philadelphia, he became 
enamoured ‘ with one of those faces and forms, which, in a youth 
of twenty, to see, admire, and love, is one and the same thing ;” 
and was united to the object of his affections, on the anniversary 
of his twenty-first year. This event gave him a distaste for serious 
study ; and, long before this, he had felt a sentiment, bordering 
on contempt, for mercantile pursuits; he therefore prevailed up- 
on his father to purchase him a neat country seat in the vicinity 
of Huntingdon. Here, seventeen happy years glided away swift- 
ly and imperceptibly, when death, by depriving him of the part- 
ner of his felicity, prostrated all his hopes and enjoyments. For 
the purpose of seeking for that relief to the feelings, which va- 
riety can best afford, he now determined to make a voyage; and, 
as one of his father’s vessels was about to sail for Canton, em- 
barked on board of her, and left Sandyhook on the 5th day of 
June, 1822. From this period, until the 24th of October, their 
voyage was comparatively agreeable ; but when off the mouths of 
the Ganges, one of those hurricanes, well known to the experi- 
enced navigators of the eastern seas, struck the ship, and render- 
ed her so leaky, that the captain considered it advisable to make 
for the nearest port; the leak, however, increasing rapidly, and 
finding themselves off a coast, which the captain, by his charts, 
Siew to be a part of the Burman empire, and in the neigh- 

urhood of Mergui, on the Martaban coast, they hastily threw 
their clothes, papers, and eight casks of silver, into the logg-boat ; 
and, before they were fifty yards from the ship, had the melan- 
choly satisfaction to see her go down. 

“It was a little after Pr Senna we reached the town, which is perched 
on a high bluff, overlooking coasts, and contains about a thousand houses, 
built of bamboo, and covered with palm leaves. Our dress, appearance, lan- 

and the manner of our arrival, excited great surprise among the natives, 
and the liveliest curiosity ; but with these sentiments some evidently mingled no 
very friendly feelings. The Burmese were then on the eve of a rupture with 
the East India Company, a fact which we had not before known ; and mistaking 
us for English, they supposed, or affected to suppose, that we belonged to a 
fleet which was about to invade them, and that our ship had been sunk before 
their eyes, by the tutelar divinity of the country. We were immediately carried 
before their governor, or chief magistrate, who ordered our baggage to be 
searched, and finding that it consisted principally of silver, he had no doubt of 
our hostile intentions. He therefore sent all of us, twenty-two in number, to 
ssc separating, however, each one from the rest. My companions were re- 
the following spring, as I have since learnt, by the invading army of Great 
Britain ; but it was my ill fortune (if, indeed, after what has since happened, I 
can so regard it) to be taken for an officer of high rank, and to be sent, the 
third day afterwards, far into the interior, that I might be more safely kept, and 
either used as a hostage or offered for ransom, as circumstances should render 
advantageous.” 
Our hero was transported very rapidly in a palanquin, for thir- 
teen successive days, when he reached Mozaun, a small village 
delightfully situated in the mountainous district between the 
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Irawaddi and Saloon rivers, where he was placed under the care 
of an inferior magistrate, who there exercised the chief autho- 
rity. By submissive and respectful behaviour, he succeeded in 
ingratiating himself so completely with his keeper, that he was 
regarded more as one of his family, than as a prisoner; and was 
allowed every indulgence, consistently with his safe custody. It 
had been one of his favourite recreations, to ascend a part of the 
western ridge of mountains, which rose in a cone, about a mile 
and a half from the village, for the purpose of enjoying the en- 
chanting scenery that lay before him, and the evening breeze, 
which possesses so delicious a degree of freshness in tropical 
climates. Here he became acquainted with a personage, of whom, 
as he exerted an important influence over the future conduct of 
our hero, it is of consequence that the reader should acquire 
early information :— 


**In a deep sequestered nook, formed by two a of this mountain, there 
lived avenerable Hindoo, whom the people of the village called the Holy Hermit. 
The favourable accounts I received of his character, as well as his odd course of 
life, made me very desirous of becoming acquainted with him ; and, as he was 
often visited by the villagers, I found no difficulty in getting a conductor to his 
cell. His character for sanctity, together with a venerable beard, might have 
discouraged advances towards an acquaintance, if his lively piercing eye, a coun- 
tenance expressive of great mildness and kindness of disposition, and his courte- 
ous manners, had not yet more strongly invited it. He was indeed not averse to 
society, though he had seemed thus to fly from it ; and was so great a favourite 
with his neighbours, that bis cell would have been thronged with visiters, but 
for the difficulty of the approach to it. As it was, it was seldom resorted to, ex- 
cept for the purpose of obtaining his opinion and counsel on all the serious con- 
cerns of his neighbours. He prescribed for the sick, and often provided the 
medicine they required—expounded the law—adjusted disputes—made all their 
little arithmetical calculations—gave them moral instruction—and, when he could 
not afford them relief in their difficulties, he taught them patience, and gave 
them consolation. He, in short, united, for the simple people by whom he was 
surrounded, the functions of lawyer, physician, schoolmaster, and divine, and 
richly merited the reverential respect in which they held him, as well as their 
little presents of eggs, fruit, and garden stuff. 

“From the first evening that I joined the party which I saw clambering up the 
path that led to the Hermit’s cell,,1 found myself strongly attached to this vene- 
rable man, and the more so, from the mystery which hung around his history. 
It was agreed that he was nota Burmese. None deemed to know certainly 
where he was born, or why he came thither. His own account was, that he had 
devoted himself to the service of God, and in his pigrimage over the east, had 
selected this as a spot particularly favourable to the life of quiet and seclusion he 
wished to lead. 

“ There was one part of his story to which I could scarcely give credit. It was 
said that in the twelve or fifteen years he had resided in this place, he had been 
occasionally invisible for months together, and no one could tell why he disap- 
peared, or whither he had gone. At these times his cell was closed ; and al- 
though none ventured to force their way into it, those who were the most pry- 
ing could hear no sound indicating that he was within. Various were the con- 
jectures formed on the subject. Some supposed that he withdrew from the 
sight of men for the purpose of more fervent prayer and more holy meditation ; 
others, that he visited | his home, or some other distantcountry. The more super- 
stitious believed that he had, by a kind of metempsychosis, taken a new shape, 
which, by some magical or supernatural power, he could assume and put eff at 
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pleasure. This opinion was perhaps the most prevalent, as it gained a colour 

with these simple people, from the chemical and astronomical instruments he 
ed. In these he evidently took great pleasure, and by their means he ac- 

quired some of the knowledge by which he so often excited their admiration. 

** He soon distinguished me from the rest of his visiters, by addressing questions 
to me relative to my history and adventures ; and I, in turn, was gratified to have 
met with one who took an interest in my concerns, and who alone, of all I had 
here met with, could either enter into my feelings or comprehend my opinions. 
Our conversations were carried on in English, which he spoke with rT and cor- 
rectness. We soon found ourselves so much to each other’s taste, that there 
was seldom an evening that I did not make him a visit, and pass an hour or two 
in his company. 

“T learned r alee him that he was born and bred at Benares, in Hindostan ; that he 
had been intended for the priesthood, and had been well instructed in the litera- 
ture of the east. That a course of untoward circumstances, upon which he 
seemed unwilling to dwell, had changed his destination, and made him a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth. That in the neighbouring kingdom of Siam he had 
formed an intimacy with a learned French Jesuit, who had not only taught him 
his language, but imparted to him a knowledge of much of the science of Eu- 
rope, its institutions and manners. That after the death of this friend, he had 
renewed his wanderings ; and having been detained in this village by a fit of 
sickness for some weeks, he was warned that it was time to quit his rambling life. 
This place being recommended to him, both by its quiet seclusion, and the unso- 
phisticated manners of its inhabitants, he determined to pass the remnant of bis 
days here, and, by devoting them to the purposes of piety, charity, and science, to 
discharge his duty to his Creator, his species, and himiself ; ‘for the love of 
knowledge,’ he added, ‘has long been my chief source of selfish enjoyment.’ ” 


- The acquaintance between Atterley and the Brahmin, ripen- 
ed by degrees, into that close friendship, which a congeniality 
of tastes and sentiments, under proper opportunities, never fails 
to engender. Atterley’s visits to the hermitage, became more 
and more frequent, for upwards of three years ; during which pe- 
riod, the Brahmin had occasionally thrown out obscure hints, 
that the time would come, when our hero should be restored to 
liberty ; and that he had an important secret which he would 
one day communicate. About this period, one afternoon in the 
month of March, when Atterley repaired, as usual, to the her- 
mitage, he found the Brahmin dangerously ill of a pleuritic af- 
fection, and apprehensive that the attack might prove fatal :— 


' **Sit down,” said he, ‘‘on that block, and listen to what I shall say to you. 
a I shall quit this state of being for another and a better, I confess that I 
was ed at the thought of expiring, before I had an opportunity of seeing 
and conversing with you. I am the depository ofa secret, that I believe is known 
to no other living mortal. I once determined that it should die with me ; and 
had I not met with yeu, it certainly should. But from our first acquaintance, my 
heart has been strongly attracted towards you ; and as soon as I found you pos- 
sessed of qualities to inspire esteem as well as regard, I felt disposed to give you 
this proof of my confidence. Still Ihesitated. I first wished to deliberate on the 
probable effects of my disclosure upon the condition of society. I saw that it 
might produce evil, as well as good ; but on weighing the two together, I have 
satisfied myself that the good will preponderate, and have determined to act ac- 
cordingly. Take this key, (stretching out his feverish hand,) and after waiting 
two hours, in which time the medicine I have taken will have either produced a 
good effect or put an end to my sufferings, you may then open that blue chest 
in the corner. It has a false bottom. On removing the paper which covers it, 
you will find the manuscript containing the important secret, together with some 
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gold pieces, which I have saved for the day of need—because—(and he smiled 
in spite of his sufferings)—because hoarding is one of the pleasures of old men. 


Take them both, and use them discreetly.” 

Atterley quitted the cell, and waited with feverish expecta- 
tion for the termination of the allotted two hours; when, to his 
inexpressible delight, he found, on re-entering the cell, that not 
only did the Brahmin breathe, but that he slept soundly ; and, 
in the course of an hour, he awoke, almost restored to health. 
This event, however, was the occasion of a more early disclo- 
sure of the Brahmin’s important secret, but not until he had re- 
covered his ordinary health and vigour :— 


**1 have already told you, my dear Atterley, that I was born and educated at 


. Benares, and that science is there more thoroughly understood and taught than 


the people of the west are aware of. We have, for many thousands of years, 
been good astronomers, chymists, mathematicians, and philosophers. We had 
discovered the secret of gunpowder, the magnetic attraction, the properties of 
electricity, long before they were heard of in Europe. We know more than we 
have revealed ; and much of our knowledge is deposited in the archives of the 
castle to which I belong ; but, for want of language generally understood and 
easily learnt, (for these records are always written in the Sanscrit, that is no 
longer a spoken language, ) and the diffusion which is given by the art of print- 
ing, these secrets of science are communicated only to a few, and sometimes even 
sleep with their authors, until a subsequent discovery, under more favourable 
circumstances, brings them again to li it 

** It was at this seat of science that I learned, from one of our sages, the Dp arae 
truth which I am now about to communicate, and which he discovered, partly 
by his researches into the writings of ancient Pundits, and partly by his own ex- 
traordinary sagacity. There is a principle of repulsion as well as gravitation in 
the earth. It causes fire to rise upwards. It is exhibited in electricity. It oc- 
casions water-spouts, volcanoes, and earthquakes. After much labour and re- 
search, this principle has been found embodied in a metallic substance, which is 
met with in the mountain in which we are, united with a very heavy earth ; and 
this circumstance had great influence in inducing me to settle myself here. 

“This metal, when separated and purified, has as great a tendency to fly off 
from the earth, as a piece of gold or lead has to approach it. After making a 
number of curious experiments with it, we bethought ourselves of putting it to 
some use, and soon contrived, with the aid of it, to make cars and ascend into 
the air. We were very secret in these operations ; for our unhappy country 
having then recently fallen under the subjection of the British nation, we appre- 
hended that if we divulged our arcanum, they would not only fly away witi all 
our treasures, whether found in palace or pagoda, but also carry off the inhabi- 
tants, to make them slaves in their colonies, as their government had not then 
abolished the African slave trade. 

‘* After various trials and many successive improvements, in which our desires 
increased with our success, we determined to penetrate the aerial void as far as 
we could, providing for that purpose an apparatus, with which you will become 
better acquainted hereafter. In the course of our experiments, we discovered 
that this same metal, which was repelled from the onl was in the same degree 
attracted towards the moon ; for in one of our excursions, still aiming to ascend 
higher than we had ever done before, we were actually carried to that satellite; 
and if we had not there fallen into a lake, and our machine had not been water- 
tight, we must have been dashed to pieces or drowned. You will find in this 
book,” he added, presenting me with a small volume, bound in green parch- 


ment, and fastened with silver clasps, **a minute detail of the apparatus to be 
agate and the directions to be pursued in making this wonderful voyage. 1 

ve written it since I satisfied my mind that my fears of British rapacity were un- 
founded, and that I should do more good than harm by publishing the secret. 
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But still I am not sure,” he added, with one of his faint but significant smiles, 
‘that Lam not actuated by a wish to immortalize my name ; for where is the 
mortal who would be indifferent to this object, if he thought he could attain it ? 
Read the book at your leisure, and study it.” 

Here, by the way, we may remark, that the kind of vehicle 
best adapted for conveyance through the aerial void, has been a 
weighty stumbling block to authors, from the time of the eagle- 
mounted Ganymede, to that of Daniel O’Rourke; or of the wing 
furnished Dedalus and Icarus, to that of the flying Turk in Con- 
stantinople, referred to by Busbequius: or of the flying artist of 
the happy valley, in Rasselas. When Trygzeus was desirous of 
reaching the Gods, he erected, we are told, a series of small lad- 
ders—enevra renta xMpaxva—but receiving a severe contusion on the 
head, from their downfall, he ingeniously had recourse to a scheme 
of flying through the air, on a colossal variety of those industri- 
ous but not over-delicate insects, the Scarabeus Carnifex—the 
only insect, notwithstanding, according to Asop, privileged to 
ascend to the habitations of the gods— 


Movos MeTewow ets Seovs apvypevos.* 

Most of the stories of Pegasi and Hippogriffs, and of flying 
chariots, from that of Phaeton downwards to Astolfo’s,* were 
evidently intended by their authors as mythical; not so, how- 
ever, with Bishop Wilkins ;—he boldly avers, for several rea- 
sons which he keeps to himself, and for others not very compre- 
hensible to us, which he details “ seriously and on good grounds,” 
‘‘that it is possible to make a flying chariot, in which a man 
may sit, and give such a motion unto it, as shall convey him 
through the air; and this perhaps might be made large enough 
to carry divers men at the same time, together with food for their 
viaticum, and commodities for traffic.”” “ It is not,” lucidly con- 
tinues the Bishop, **the bigness of any thing in this kind, that 
can hinder its motion, if the motive faculty be answerable there- 
unto. We see a great ship swims as well as a small cork; and an 
eagle flies in the air, as well as a little gnat. This engine may be 
contrived from the same principles by which Archytas made a 
wooden dove, and Regiomontanus a wooden eagle. I conceive 
it were no difficult matter, (if a man had leisure,) to show more 
particularly the means of composing it”?!—which want of lei- 
sure in the credulous Bishop, our readers will regret with us, 
especially those inventive geniuses, who, like the projector in 
the reign of George I., published a scheme for manufacturing 
pine plank from pine saw-dust, or the still more ingenious un- 
dertaker of later times, who proposed to make pine plank out 
of oak saw-dust, by the mere addition of a little turpentine ! 


* Aristoph. in Pace. 130. 
+ Orlando furioso, Canto xxxiy. St. 68 and 69. 
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Again, Swift’s flying Island of Laputa is a phenomenon so op- 
posed to all scientific probability, and so directly at variance with 
natural laws, that it loses in interest in a direct ratio with the 
violence it does to our feelings. Nor is the mode of conveyance 
imagined by Voltaire less incongruous than that of Swift. When 
Micromégas, an inhabitant of Sirius, whose adventures were evi- 
dently — by those of Gulliver, accompanied by an inha- 
bitant of Saturn, leaves the latter planet, they are, in the first 
place, made to leap upon the Ring of Saturn, which they find 
tolerably flat, ‘‘comme I’a fort bien deviné un illustre habitant 
de notre petit globe:”’ thence they go from moon to moon, and 
a comet passing close to one of these, they throw themselves up- 
on it, with their attendants and instruments. In their course, 
they fall in with the satellites of Jupiter, and pass on to Jupiter 
itself, where they remain for a year; but what becomes of the 
comet in the mean time, we are not informed! Leaving Jupiter, 
they ‘*coast”’ along the planet Mars, and finally reach the earth, 
where they resolve to disembark. Accordingly ‘‘ils passérent 
sur la queue de la cométe; et trouvant une aurore boréale toute 
préte, ils se mirent dedans, et arrivérent A terre sur le bord septen- 
trional de la Mer Baltique’’!* 

The vehicle, however, has not formed the sole obstacle to those 
projectors :—the viaticum, especially the food, has been a diffi- 
culty not readily got over. Before Bishop Wilkins alludes to 
his flying chariot, he remarks, that even if men could fly, the 
swiftest of them would probably be halfa year in reaching the 
end of his journey; and hence a problem would arise, ‘‘ how it 
were possible to tarry so long without sleep or diet?”? Of the 
former obstacle, however, he quickly disposes,—“ seeing we do 
not then spend ourselves in any labour, we shall not, it may be, 
need the refreshment of sleep: but if we do, we cannot desire a 
softer bed than the air, where we may repose -ourselves firmly 
and safely as in our chambers’’! Of the latter he finds somewhat 
more difficulty in disposing,—‘‘ and here it is considerable, that, 
since our bodies will then be devoid of gravity and other impe- 
diments of motion, we shall not at all spend ourselves in any la- 
bour, and so, consequently, not much need the reparation of 
diet, but may perhaps live altogether without it, as those crea- 
tures have done, who, by reason of their sleeping for many days 
together, have not spent any spirits, arid so not wanted any food ; 
which is commonly related of serpents, crocodiles, bears, cuckoos, 
swallows, and such like. To this purpose, Mendoca reckons up 
divers strange relations, as that of Epimenides, who is storied to 
have slept seventy-five years; and another of a rustic in Ger- 
many, who, being accidentally covered with a hay-rick, slept 
there for all the autumn and the winter following, without any 


* Micromégas, Histoire Philosophique, chap. 3. 
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nourishment. Or, if we must needs feed upon something else, 
why may not smells nourish us? Plutarch, and Pliny, and divers 
other ancients, tell us of a nation in India, that lived only upon 
pleasing odours ; and it is the common opinion of physicians, that 
these do strangely both strengthen and repair the spirits. Hence 
was it that Democritus was able, for divers days together, to feed 
himself with the mere smell of hot bread.* Or, if it be neces- 

that our stomachs must receive the food, why then it is not 
impossible that the purity of the etherial air, being not mixed 
’ with any improper vapours, may be so agreeable to our bodies, 
as to yield us sufficient nourishment,” with many other argu- 
ments of the like nature. The Bishop ultimately, however, se- 
vers the knot, by the suggestion of his flying chariot, which he 
makes large enough (for, ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute ! ) 
to carry not only food for the viaticum of the passengers, but 
also commodities for their traffic ! 

Infinitely more ingenuity did the great comic poet of anti- 
quity display, when he selected the Scarabzus ; as the food which 
had already served the purposes of digestion with the Rider, was 
still capable of affording nutrition to the animal :— 


pov 8 att av avtos xatapayw Ta cITiO, 
TOVTOLOL ToLs aVTOLSL TOVTOY YopTacw.T 


Now all these schemes, ingenious as they may be, are objec- 
tionable for the same reasons as the flying Island of Laputa— 
their glaring violation of verisimilitude, and many of them of 
possibility. In these respects, that of the author of the work be- 
fore us is liable to less objection: he only resorts to an extension 
of avowed physical principles; and if we could suppose a sub- 
stance, which, instead of gravitating towards the earth, is re- 
pelled from it and attracted towards the moon, (certainly a diffi- 
cult ‘premier pas,”’) the remainder of the machinery, for reach- 
ing that luminary, would not be inconsistent with probability or 
the known laws of physics. 

But, to return to the narrative :—The Brahmin having given 
Atterley a description of some of the remarkable objects which 
he met with, in his voyage to the moon ; expressed his anxiety 


* Fuller, a learned contemporary of the Bishop, has given us an amusing case 
of litigation, originating from this nourishing character of odours:— 

** A poor man, being very hungry, staid so long in a cook’s shop, who was 
dishing up meat, that his stomach was satisfied with only the smell thereof. The 
choleric cook demanded of him to pay for his breakfast; the poor man denied 
neti. bee ~? and the controversy was referred to the deciding of the next 
man that should pass by, who chanced to be the most notorious idiot in the whole 
city: he, on the relation of the matter, determined that the poor man’s money 
should be put betwixt two empty dishes, and the cook should be recompensed 
with the jingling of the poor man’s money, as he was satisfied with the smell of 
the cook’s meat.”—Fuller’s Holy State, lib. iii. c. 12. 


t Aristophan. in pace, 137.. 
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to repeat it, for the purpose of ascertaining some facts about which 
he had been speculating, as well as of removing the incredulity 
with which, he could not but perceive, his story had impressed 
his hearer, notwithstanding his belief in the Hermit’s integrity ; 
when Atterley eagerly caught at the proposal. Their prepara- 
tions, however, required time as well as considerable skill, not 
only for the construction of the vehicle, but also to avoid suspi- 
cion and interruption from the Governor of Mergui,—and the 
priesthood, who possessed the usual Oriental superstition and in- 
tolerance. : 

For the construction of their apparatus they had recourse to 
an ingenious artificer in copper and other metals, whose child the 
Brahmin had been instrumental in curing of a chronic disease, 
and in whose fidelity as well as good will they could securely 
rely. 


‘The coppersmith agreed to undertake the work we wanted done, fora 
moderate’ compensation ; but we did not think it prudent to inform him of our ob- 
ject, which he supposed was to make some philosophical experiment. It was 
forthwith arranged that he should occasionally visit the Hermit, to receive instruc- 
tions, as if for the purpose of asking medical advice. During this interval my 
mind was absorbed with our project ; and when in company, I was so thoughtful 
and abstracted, that it has since seemed strange to me that Sing Fou’s suspicions 
that I was planning my escape were not more excited. At length, by dint of 
great exertion, in about three months every thing was in readiness, and we de- 
termined on the following night to set out on our perilous expedition. 

‘The machine in which we proposed to embark, was a copper vessel, that 
would have been an exact cube of six feet, if the corners and edges had not 
been rounded off. It had an opening large enough to receive our bodies, which 
was closed by double sliding re with quilted cloth between them. When 
these were properly adjusted, the machine was perfectly air-tight, and strong 
enough, by means of iron bars running alternately inside and out, to resist the 
pressure of the atmosphere, when the machinc should be exhausted of its air, as 
we took the precaution to prove by the aid of an or yee. On the top of the 
copper chest and on the outside, we had as much of the lunar metal (which I 
shall henceforth call Aenarium) as we found by calculation and experiment, would 
overcome the weight of the machine, as well as its contents, and take us to the 
moon on the third day. As the air which the machine contained, would not be 
sufficient for our respiration more than about six hours, and the chief part of the 
space we were to pass through was a mere void, we provided ourselves with a 
sufficient supply, by condensing it in a small globular vessel, made partly of iron 
and partly of lunarium, to take off its weight. On my return, I gave Mr. Jacob 
Perkins, who is now in England, a hint of this plan of condensation, and it has 
there obtained him great celebrity. This fact I should not have thought it worth 
while to mention, had he not taken the sole merit of the invention to himself ; at 
least I cannot hear that in his numerous public notices he has ever mentioned my 
name. 

“ But to return. A small circular window, made of a single piece of thick clear 
glass, was neatly fitted on each of the six sides. Several pieces of lead were se- 
curely fastened to screws which ‘passed through the bottom of the machine as 
well as a thick plank. The screws were so contrived, that by turning them in 
one direction, the pieces of lead attached to them were immediately disengaged 
from the hooks with which they were connected. The pieces of lunarium were 
fastened in like manner to screws, which passed through the top of the machine; 
so that by turning them in one direction, those metallic pieces would fly into the 
air with the velocity of a rocket, The Brahmin took with him a thermometer, 
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two telescopes, one of which projected through the top of the machine, and the 
other through the bottom ;a phosphoric lamp, pen, ink, and paper, and some 
light refreshments sufficient to supply us for some days. 

‘*The moon was then in her third quarter, and near the zenith : it was, of 
course, a little after midnight, and when the coppersmith and his family were in 
their soundest sleep, that we entered the machine. {n about an hour more we 
had the doors secured, and every thing arranged in its place, when, cutting the 
cords which fastened us to the by means of small steel blades which 
worked in the ends of other screws, we rose from the earth with a whizzing 
sound, and a sensation at first of very rapid ascent : but after a short time, we 
were scarcely sensible of any motion in the machine, except when we changed 
our places.” 

After the apprehensions of Atterley, occasioned by the novel- 
ty and danger of his situation, had partly subsided, he was ena- 
bled, with mingled awe and admiration, to contemplate the mag- 
nificent spectacle beneath him. As the earth turned round its 
axis, during their ascent, every part of its surface came succes- 
sively under view. At nine o’clock, the whole of India was to 
the west of them ; its rivers resembling small filaments of silver, 
and the Red Sea a narrow plate of the same metal. The penin- 
sula of India was of a dark, and Arabia of a light, grayer green, 
and the sun’s rays striking on the Atlantic, emitted an effulgence 
dazzling to the eyes. On looking, some time afterwards, api 
the telescope, they observed the African Continent, at its north- 
ern edge; fringed, as it were, with green; “then a dull white 
belt marked the great Sahara or Desert, and then it exhibited a 
deep green to its most southern extremity.”” The Morea and 
Grecian Archipelago now fell under their telescope, and gradu- 
ally the whole Mediterranean, and Arabian Gulf—the great me- 
dia separating Africa from Europe and Asia; ‘‘the political di- 
visions of these quarters of the world were of course undistin- 
guishable, and few of the natural were discernible by the naked 
eye. The Alps were marked by a white streak, though less 
bright than the water.”’ By the aid of the glass they could just 
discern the Danube, the Nile, and ‘¢a river which empties itself 
into the Gulf of Guinea,”” and which Atterley took to be the 
Niger; but the other streams were not perceptible. The most 
conspicuous object of the solid part of the globe was the great 
Desert ; the whole of Africa, however, appeared of a brighter hue 
than either Asia or Europe. 


“1 was struck too, with the vast disproportion which the extent of the several 
countries of the earth bore to the part they had acted in history, and the influ- 
ence they had exerted on human affairs. The British islands had diminished to 
a speck, and France was little larger ; yet, a few years ago it seemed, at least to 
us in the United States, as if there were no other nations on the earth. The 
Brahmin, who was well read in European history, on my making a remark on 
this subject, reminded me that Athensand Sparta had once obtained almost equal 
celebrity, although they were so small as not now to be visible. As I slowly 
passed the telescope over the face of Europe, I pictured to myself the fat, plod- 
ding Hollander—the patient, contemplative German—the ingenious, sensual 
Ttahan—the temperate Swiss—the haughty, superstitious Spaniard—the spright- 
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ly, self-complacent Frenchman—the sullen and reflecting Englishman—who 
monopolise nearly all the science and literature of the earth, to which they bear 
so small a proportion. Asthe Atlantic fell under our view, two faint circles on 
each side of the equator, were to be perceived by the naked eye. They were 
less bright than the rest of the ocean. The Brahmin suggested that they might 
be currents ; which brought tomy memory Dr. Franklin’s conjecture on the sub- 
ject, now completely verified by this circular line of vapour, as it had been 
viously rendered able by the floating substances, which had been occasion- 
ally picked up, at t distances from the places where they had been thrown 
into the ocean. e circle was whiter and more distinct, where the Gulf Stream 
runs parallel to the American coast, and gradually grew fainter as it passed along 
the Banks of Newfoundland, to the coast of Europe, where, taking a southerly 
direction, the line of the circle was barely discernible. A similar circle of va- 
pour, though less defined and complete, was perceived in the South Atlantic 
Ocean.” 


By degrees the travellers saw one half of the broad expanse of 
the Pacific, which glistened like quicksilver or polished steel, and 
subsequently the middle of the Pacific lay immediately beneath 
them; the irregular distribution of land and water on the globe, 
the expanse of Ocean here, being twice as large as in any other 
part, gives occasion to some amusing discussions on the various 
theories of cosmogony, to which we can only refer the reader ; 
wearied, however, by these and other discussions, Atterley slept 
for six hours, and on awaking, found the Brahmin busy in calcu- 
lating their progress; after which the latter lay down and soon 
fell into a tranquil sleep, having previously requested that he 
might be awakened at the expiration of three hours, or sooner if 
any thing of moment should occur. Atterley now looked down 
again through the telescope, and found the earth surprisingly di- 
minished in its apparent dimensions, from the increased rapidity 
of their ascent ; the eastern coasts of Asia were still full in view, 
as well as the whole figure of that extensive continent—of New- 
Holland, of Ceylon and of Borneo ; but the smaller islands were 
invisible. 


‘*T strained my eye to no purpose, to follow the indentations of the coast, ac- 
cording to the map before me ; the great bays and promontories could alone be 
ecto The Burman Empire, in one of the insignificant villages of which I 

been confined for afew years, was now reduced to a speck. The agreeable 
hours I had passed with the Brahmin, with the little daughter of Sing Fou, and 
my rambling over the neighbouring heights, all recurred to my mind, and I al- 
most regretted the pleasures I had relinquished. I tried with more success to 
beguile the time by making notes in my journal; and after having devoted about 
an hour to this object, I returned to the telescope, and now took occasion to ex- 
amine the figure of the earth near the Poles, with a view of discovering whether 
its form favoured Captain Symmes’s theory of an sperture existing there ; and I 
am convinced that that ingenious gentleman is mistaken. Time passed so heavily 
during these solitary occupations, that I looked at my watch every five minutes, 
and could scarcely be persuaded it was not out of order. I then took up my 
little Bible, (which had always been my travelling companion,) read a few chap- 
ters in St. Matthew, and found my feelings tranquillized, and my courage increas- 
ed. The desired hour at length arrived; when, on waking the old man, he 
alertly raised himself up, and ut the first view of the diminished appearance of 
the earth, observed that our journey was a third over, as to time, but not as to 
distance.” 
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After having again composed himself to rest for about four 
hours, Atterley was awakened by the Brahmin, in whose arms 
he found himself, and, on looking around, discovered that he 
was lying on what had been the ceiling of the chamber, which 
still, however, felt like the bottom. The reason of this phenome- 
non was thus explained to him by the Brahmin—“ we have, while 
you were asleep, passed the middle point between the earth’s and 
the moon’s attraction; and we now gravitate less towards our own 
planet than (to) her satellite. I took the precaution to move 
you, before you fell by your own gravity, from what was lately 
the bottom, to that which is now so, and to keep you in this place 
until you were retained in it by the moon’s attraction ; for though 
your fall would have been, at this point, like that of a feather, yet 
it would have given you some shock and alarm. The machine, 
therefore, has undergone no ey in its position or course ;— 
the change is altogether in our feelings.” 

The whole face of the moon, Atterley now found to be entire- 
ly changed, and on looking through the upper telescope, the 
earth presented an appearance not very dissimilar ; but the out- 
line of her continents and oceans was still perceptible in different 
shades, and capable of being readily recognised ; the bright glare 
of the sun, however, made the surfaces of both bodies somewhat 
dim and pale. 

** After a short interval, I again looked at the moon, and found not only its 
itude very tly increased, but that it was beginning to present a more 
beautiful spectacle. The sun’s rays fell obliquely on her disc, so that by a large 
part of its surface not reflecting the light, I saw every object on it, so far as I was 
enabled by the power of my telescope. Its mountains, lakes, seas, continents, 
and islands, were faintly, though not indistinctly, traced ; and every moment 
brought forth something new to catch my eye, and awaken my curiosity. The 
whole face of the moon was ofa silvery hue, relieved and varied by the softest and 
most delicate shades. No cloud nor speck of vapour intercepted my view. One 
of my exclamations of delight’awakened the Brahmin, who quickly arose, and 
looking down on the resplendent orb below us, observed that we must soon be- 
gu to slacken the rapidity of our course, by throwing out ballast. ‘The moon’s 
imensions now rapidly increased ; the separate mountains, which formed the 
ridges and chains on her surface, began to be plainly visible through the tele- 
scope ; whilst, on the shaded side, several volcanoes appeared upon her disc, 
like the flashes of our fire-fly, or rather like the twinkling of stars in a frosty 
night. He remarked, that the extraordinary clearness and brightness of the ob- 
jects on the moon’s surface, was owing to her having a less extensive and more 
transparent atmosphere than the earth : adding—* The difference is so great, 
that some of our astronomical observers have been induced to think she has nonc. 
If that, however, had been the case, our voyage would have been impracticable.’ ” 


After gazing for some time on this magnificent spectacle, with 
admiration and delight, one of their balls of dunarium was let off 
for the purpose of checking their velocity. At this time the Brah- 
min supposed they were not more than four thousand miles from 
the nearest point of the moon’s surface. In about four hours more, 


her apparent magnitude was so great, that they could see her by 
looking out of either of the side windows. 
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‘* Her disc had now lost its former silvery appearance, and began to look more 
like that of the earth, when seen at the same distance. It was a most gratifying 
spectacle to behold the objects successively “on be our view, and steadily en- 
larging in their dimensions. The a which we approached the moon, 
impressed me, in spite of myself, with alarming sensation of falling ; and I 
found gy oangat ng. peal a A gr napa danger, and with impatience 
to take a nearer view of the new objects that greeted my, Sse The in 
was wholly absorbed in calculations for the of adjusting our velocity to 
the distance we had to go, his estimates of which, however, were in a t 
mene conjectural; and ever and anon he would let off ball of the cow 


** After a few hours, we were so near the moon that every object was seen in 
our glass, as distinctly as the shells or marine plants through a piece of shallow 
sea-water, though the eye could take in but a small part of her surface, and the 
horizon, which bounded our view, was rapidly contracting. On letting the air 
escape from our machine, it did not now rush out with the same violence as be- 
fore, which showed that we were within the moon’s atmosphere. This, as well 
as ridding ourselves of the metal balls, aided in checking our progress. By and 
by we were within a few miles of the highest mountains, when we threw down 
so much of our ballast, that we soon se almost stationary. The Brahmin 
remarked, that he should avail himself of the currents of air we might meet with, 
to select a favourable place for landing, though we were necessarily attracted 
towards the same region, in consequence of the same half of the moon’s surface 
being always turned towards the earth.” 

The Brahmin now pointed out the necessity of looking out for 
some cultivated field, in one of the valleys they were approach- 
ing, where they might rely on being not far distant from some hu- 
man habitation, and on escaping the perils necessarily attendant 
on a descent amongst rocks, trees, and buildings. A gentle breeze 
now arising, as appeared by their horizontal motion, which waft- 
ed them at the rate of about ten miles an hour, over a ridge of 
mountains, a lake, a thick wood, &c. they at length reached a 
cultivated region, which the Brahmin recognised as the country 
of the Morosots, the place they were anxious to visit. By now 
letting off two balls of lead to the Earth, they descended rapidly ; 
and when they were sufficiently near the ground to observe that 
it was a fit place for landing, opened the door of their Balloon, 
and found the air of the moon inconceivably sweet and refresh- 
ing. They now let loose one of their lower balls, which somewhat 
retarded their descent; and in a few minutes more, being within 
twenty yards of the ground, they let go the largest of lu- 
narium, which, having a cord attached to it, served in lieu of a 

pnel; by this they drew themselves down, were disengaged 
rom the machine in a twinkling, and landed “ safe and sound”’ on, 
we presume, ‘‘luna firma !” 
aving seen our travellers securely deposited in the moon, we 
may remark, that in the passage from the earth, various topics 
of an interesting and important character were canvassed by the 
Brahmin and his companion ; one, on the causes of national su- 
periority, suggested by the views of Africa, and a comparison be- 
tween that benighted country and others more illuminated, is es- 
pecially worthy of attention, as containing a condensed and phi- 
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losophical view of the subject ; eloquently and perspicuously con- 


veyed. 

The view of America, suggests some remarks on the political 
peculiarities of the United States, with speculations on their 
future destiny. 

A lively description of the contrast between the circumstances 
of the Kamtschadale— 


“ The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone,” 


and the gay, voluptuous native of the Sandwich, and other isles 
within the tropics—the one passing his life in toil, privation, and 
care—the other in ease, abundance, and enjoyment—leads to a 
similar conclusion to that expressed by Goldsmith :— 


** And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 
And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Pe ct se flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind.” 


A disquisition also takes place—whether India or Egypt were 
the parent of the rts? 

This leads them to refer to the strange custom in the country 
of the Brahmin, which impels the widow to throw herself on the 
funeral pile, and be consumed with her husband :— 


**] told him,” says Atterley, “that it had often been represented as compulso- 
ry—or, in other words, that it was said that every art and means were resorted 
to, for the purpose of working on the mind of the woman, by her relatives, aid- 
ed by the priests, who would be naturally gratified by such signal triumphs of 
religion over the strongest feelings of nature. He admitted that these engines 
were sometimes put in operation, and that they impelled to the sacrifice, some 
who were wavcring ; but insisted, that in a majority of instances, the Sué/ee was 
voluntary. 

** « Women,’ said he, ‘are brought up from their infancy, to regard our sex as 
their superiors, and to believe that their greatest merit consists in entire devotion 
to their husbands. Under this feeling, and having, at the same time, their at- 
tention frequently turned to the chance of such a calamity, they ane better pre- 
pared to meet it when it occurs. How few of the officers in your western armies, 
ever hesitate to march, at the head of their men, ona forlorn hope? and how 
many even court the danger for the sake of the glory? Nay, you tell me that, 
according to your code of honour, if one man insults another, he who gives the 
provocation, and he who receives it, rather than be disgraced in the eyes of their 
countrymen, will go out, and quietly shoot at each other with fire-arms, till one 
of them is killed or wounded ; and this too, in many cases, when the injury has 
been merely nominal. If you show such a contempt of death, in deference to 
a custom founded in mere caprice, can it be wondered that a woman should 
show it, in the first paroxysms of her grief for the loss of him to whom was de- 
voted every thought, word, and action of her life, and who, next to her God, was 
the object of her idolatry? My dear Atterley,’ he continued, with emotion, 
‘you little know the strength of woman’s love!’ ” 


Other topics of interest are also discussed with the like ingenuity. 

After this episode, it is time for us to return to our travellers, 
whose feelings, the moment they touched the ground, repayed 
them for all they had endured. Atterley looked around with the 
most intense curiosity ; but nothing he saw, ‘surprised him so 
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much, as to find so little that was surprising :’’—vegetation, in- 
sects, and other animals, were pretty much of the same charac- 
ter as those he had before seen; but, on better acquaintance, he 
found the difference greater than he had at first supposed. Hav- 
ing refreshed themselves with the remains of their stores, and 
secured the door of the machine, they bent their course to the 
town of Alamatua, about three miles distant, which seemed 
to contain about two thousand houses, and to be not quite as 
large as Albany ; the people were tall and thin, and of a pale, 
yellowish complexion ; their garments light, loose, and flowing, 
and not very different from those of the Turks; they subsist 
chiefly on a vegetable diet, live about as long as we do on the 
earth, notwithstanding the great difference of climate, and other 
circumstances; and do not, in their manners, habits, or charac- 
ter, differ more from the inhabitants of this globe, than some of 
the latter do from one another; their government, anciently mo- 
narchical, is now popular; their code of laws very intricate ; 
their language, naturally soft and musical, has been yet further 
refined by the cultivation of letters; and they have a variety of 
sects in religion, politics, and philosophy. 

The lunarians do not, as Butler has it— 

** When the sun shines hot at noon, 
Inhabit cellars under ground, 
Of eight miles deep and eighty round.” 

But, one half of their houses-is beneath the surface, partly for 
the purpose of screening them from the continued action of the 
sun’s rays, and partly on account of the earthquakes caused by 
volcanoes. The windows of the houses consisted of openings in 
the wall, sloping so much upwards, that, whilst they freely ad- 
mitted the light and air, the sun was completely excluded. As 
soon as they were espied by the natives, great curiosity was of 
course excited; not, however, to so troublesome an extent, as 
might have been, from the circumstance of the Brahmin’s having 
visited the moon before. Hence he was soon recognised by some 
of his acquaintances, and conducted to the house of the governor, 
by whom they were graciously received, and who ‘began a 
course of interesting inquiries regarding the affairs of the earth ;”’ 
but a gentleman, whom they afterwards understood to be one of 
the leaders of the popular party, coming in, he soon despatched 
them ; having, however, first directed an officer to furnish them 
with all that was necessary for their accommodation, at the pub- 
lic expense; ‘¢ which act of hospitality, they had reason to fear, 
occasioned him some. trouble and perplexity at the succeeding 
election.” 

A more minute description follows, of the dress of the male and 
female lunarians, especially of that of the latter, to which we can 
merely refer the reader. There is one portion, however, of the 
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inhabitants, with whom the reader must be made acquainted, in- 
asmuch as they form some of the author’s most prominent cha- 
racters. A large number of lunarians, it seems, are born without 
any intellectual vigour, and wander about like so many automa- 
tons, under the care of the government, until illumined by the 
mental ray, from some terrestrial brain, through the mysteri- 
ous influence which the moon is known to exercise on our pla- 
net. But, in this case, the inhabitant of the earth loses what he 
of the moon gains, the ordinary portion of understanding being 
divided between two; and, “as might be expected, there is a 
most exact conformity between the man of the earth, and his 
counterpart in the moon, in all their principles of action, and 
modes of thinking :’’— 

** These Glonglims, as they are called, after they have been thus imbued with 
intellect, are held in peculiar respect by the ae oon and are thought to be in 
every way superior to those whose understandings are entire. The laws by which 
two objects, so far apart, operate on each other, have been, as yet, but imper- 
fectly developed, and the wilder their freaks, the more they are the objects of 
wonder and admiration.” 

“‘ Now and then, though very rarely, the man of the earth re- 
gains the intellect he has lost; in which case, his lunar counter- 
part returns to his former state of imbecility. Both parties are 
entirely unconscious of the change—one, of what he has lost, 
and the other, of what he has gained.”’* 

The belief of the influence of the moon on the human intel- 
lect, the Brahmin remarks, may be perceived in the opinions of 
the vulgar, and in many of the ordinary forms of expression ; 
and he takes occasion to remark, that these very opinions, as 
well as some obscure hints in the Sanscrit, give countenance to 
the idea, that they were not the only voyagers to the moon; but 
that, on the contrary, the voyage had been performed in remote 
antiquity ; and the Lunarians, we are told, have a similar tradi- 
tion. Many ordinary forms of expression are adduced in sup- 
port of these ideas. 

‘« Thus,”’ says the Brahmin, “ it is generally believed, through- 
out all Asia, that the moon has an influence on the brain: and 
when a man is of insane mind, we call him a lunatic. One of the 
curses of the common people is, ‘May the moon eat up your 
brains !’ and in China, they say of a man who has done any act of 
egregious folly, ‘He was gathering wool in the moon.’” I was 


* The idea of the Glonglims is the author’s. Ariosto makes the lost intellect, 
of those who become insane upon the earth, ascend to the moon, where it is 
kept bottled.— 


‘* Era come un liquor suttile e molle, 
Atto a esalar, se non si tien ben chiuso; 
E si vedea raccolto in varie ampolle, 
Qual pid, qual men capace, atte a quell’ uso.” 
Orlando furioso, Cant. 34. St. 83. 
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struck with these remarks; and told the hermit that the language 
of Europe afforded the same indirect evidence of the fact he men- 
tioned,—that my own language, especially, abounded with ex- 

ressions which could be explained on no other hypothesis: for, 
hashes the terms “lunacy,’’:‘ lunatic,”’ and the supposed influ- 
ence of the moon on the brain, when we see symptoms of a dis- 
ordered intellect, we say the mind wanders, which evidently 
alludes to a part of it rambling to a distant region, as is the moon. 
We say too, a man is “out of his head,” that is, his mind being 
in another man’s head, must of course be out of his own. To 
‘¢know no more than the man in the moon,”’ is a proverbial ex- 
pression for ignorance, and is without meaning, unless it be con- 
sidered to refer to the Glonglims.* 

“ We say that an insane man is ‘ distracted,’ by which we mean 
that his mind is drawn two different ways. So also, we call a lu- 
natic a man beside himself, which most distinctly expresses the 
two distinet bodies his mind now animates. There are, more- 
over, many other analogous expressions, as ‘ moonstruck,’ ‘ de- 
ranged,’ ‘extravagant,’ and some others, which, altogether, 
form a mass of concurring testimony that it is impossible to re- 
sist. 

_ Leaving this ingenious badinage with the defence of the se- 
rious and sentimental Schiller, 


** Hoher Sinn liegt oft in Kindischen Spiele,” 


we return to our travellers, who, at their lodgings, meet with an 
instance of lunar puritanism—the family eating those portions 
of fruits, vegetables, &c., which are thrown away by us, and 
vice versa, “from a persuasion that all pleasure received through 
the senses is sinful, and that man never appears so acceptable in 
the sight of the Deity, as when he rejects all the delicacies of the 


* Our author might also have alluded to the old apology for every thing inane 
or contemptible—* It is a tale of the man in the moon.” When that arch flat- 
terer, John Lylie, published (in 1591) his ‘ Zndymion, or the man in the moon” 
—a court comedy, as it was afterwards called; in other words, intended for the 
gratification of Queen Elizabeth, and in which her personal charms and attrac- 
tions are grossly lauded—he pleads guilty to its defect in plot, in the following 
exquisite apologetic prologue :— 

“ Most high and happy Princess, we must tell you a tale of the man in the moon; 
which, if it seem ridiculous for the method, or superfluous for the matter, or for 
the means incredible, for three faults we can make but one excuse,—it is a tale 
of the man of the moon.” 

“It was forbidden in old time to dispute of Chymera, because it was a fiction: 
we hope in our times none will apply pastimes, because they are fancies: for 
there liveth none under the sun that knows what to make of the man in the moon, 
We present neither comedy, nor tragedy, nor story, nor any thing, but that who- 
soever heareth may say this:—‘ Why, here is a tale of the man in the moon.’ Yet 
this is the man designated by Blount, who re-published his plays in 1632, as the 
* only rare poet of that time, the uitie, comicall, facetiously-quicke, and unparallel’? 


John Lylie, Master of Arts.’” 
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palate, as well as other sensual gratifications, and imposes on 
himself that food to which he feels naturally most repugnant.” 

Alvarice is satirized by the story of one of these Glonglims, 
who is occupied in making nails, and then dropping them into a 
well—refusing to exchange them for bread or clothes, notwith- 
standing his starved, haggard appearance, and evident desire for 
the food proffered :-— 

‘* Mettant toute sa gloire et son souverain bien 
A grossir un trésor qui ne lui sert de rien.” 
And this is followed by a picture of reckless prodigality in an- 
other Glonglim. 

We pass over the description of the physical peculiarities of 
the moon, which seem to be according to the received opinions 
of astronomers, as well as the satire on National Prejudices, in 
the persons of the Hilliboos and Moriboos, and that on the God- 
winian system of morals. 

An indisposition experienced by Atterley, occasions his intro- 
duction to Vindar,* a celebrated physician, botanist, &c., on 
whose opinions we have a keen satire. 

On leaving Vindar’s house, they observed a short man, (Na- 
poleon,) preparing to climb to the top of a plane tree, on which 
there was one of the tail feathers of a flamingo; and this he 
would only mount in one way—on the shoulders of his men :— 

**I could not see this rash Glonglim attempt to climb that dangerous ladder, 
without feeling alarm for his safety. At first all seemed to go on very well ; but 
just as he was about to lay hold of the gaudy prize, there arose a n squall, 
which threw both him and his supporters into confusion, and the whole living 
pyramid came to the ground together. Many were killed—some were wounded 
and bruised. Polenap himself, by lighting on his men, who served him as 
cushions, barely escaped with life. But he received a fracture in the upper part 
of his head, and a dislocation of the hip, which will not only prevent him from 
ever climbing again, but probably make him a cripple for life. 

** The Brahmin and I endeavoured to give the sufferers some assistance ; but 
this was rendered unnecessary, by the crowd which their cries and lamentations 
brought to their relef. I thought that the author of so mueh mischief would 
have been stoned on the spot; but, to my surprise, his servants seemed to feel 
as much for his honour as their own safety, and warmly interfered in his behalf, 
until they had somewhat appeased the rage of the surrounding multitude.” 

The absurdities of the physiognomical system of Lavater, 
and of the craniological system of MM. Gall and Spurzheim, 
were not likely to escape animadversion, in a work of general 
satire, fruitful as they have already been in such themes. The 
representative of the former, is a fortune-telling philosopher, 


* It is to be regretted that the author has not followed the good example set 
him by Johnson, in his Debates in the Senate of Magna Lillputia, published in 
the Gentlemen’s Magazine for 1738: the denominations of the speakers being 
formed of the letters of their real names, so that they might be easily deciphered. 
This neglect has obscured many of the author’s most interesting satires. Who 
could suppose from the letters alone, that Wigurd, Vindar, and Avarabet, were 
respectively intended for Godwin, Darwin, and Lavater? 
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Avarabet, (Lavater,) whose course of proceeding was, to exa- 
mine the finger nails, and, according to their form, colour, thick- 
ness, surface, grain, and other properties, to determine the cha- 
racter and destinies of those who consulted him; and that of the 
latter, a physician, who judged of the character of disposition 
or disease, by the examination of a 'ock of the hair. The up- 
shot of the story is, as might be anticipated, that the fortune- 
telling philosopher is caught, and exposed in his own toils. 

The impolicy of privateers, and of letters of marque and 
reprisals, is next animadverted on, by the story of two neigh- 
bours, who are at variance, and whose dependants are occupied 
in laying hold of what they can of each other’s flocks and herds, 
and doing as much mischief as possible, by which both parties, 
of necessity, suffer. 

A visit to a projector in building, husbandry, and cookery, 
introduces us to some inventions not unworthy of the occupa- 
tion of the courtiers of La Reine Quinte, or of the Professors 
of the Academy of Lagado. 

The doctrine of the aerial formation of meteoric stones, re- 
ceives, too, a passing notice from our author, who is clearly no 
supporter of it. It was a long time before the ancients received 
credit for their stories of showers of stones ; and all were ready 
to joke with Butler, at the story of the Thracian rock, which 
fell in the river A2gos :— 

“For Anaxagoras, long agon, 
Saw hills, as well as you i’th’ moon, 
And held the sun was but a piece 
Of red hot iron as big as Greece. 
Believ’d the heavens were made of stone, 
Because the sun had voided one: 


And, rather than he would recant 
Th’ opinion, suffered banishment.” 


A difficulty surrounds the subject, however we view it. 
Alerolites, as they have been designated, have now been found in 
almost every region and climate of the globe—from Arabia to 
the farthest peint of Baffin’s Bay; and this very circumstance 
would seem to be opposed to their aerial origin, unless we are 
to suppose that they can be formed in every state, and in the 
opposite extremes of the atmosphere. The Brahmin assigns 
them a lunar origin, and adds, “our party were greatly amused 
at the disputations of a learned society in Europe, in which they 
undertook to give a mathematical demonstration, that they could 
not be thrown from a volcano of the earth, nor from the moon, but 
were suddenly formed in the atmosphere. I should as soon believe, 
that a loaf of bread could be made and baked in the atmosphere. ”? 

The ‘ gentleman farmer and projector,’’ being attacked, dur- 
ing their visit, with cholera morbus, and considering himself in 
extremis, a consultation of physicians takes place, in which one 
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portrait will be obvious—that of Dr. Shuro, who asserts disease 
to be a unit; and that it is the extreme of folly, to divide disea- 
ses into classes, which tend but to produce confusion of ideas, 
and an unscientific practice. The enthusiasm of the justly cele- 
brated individual—the original of this portrait, was so great, 
that the slightest data were sufficient for the formation of some 
of his most elaborate hypotheses—for theories they could not 
properly be called ; and, accordingly, many of his beautiful and 
ingenious superstructures are now prostrated, leaving, in open 
day, the insufficiency of their foundation. One of the most strik- 
ing examples of this nature, was his belief that the black colour 
of the negro is a disease, which depletion, properly exercised, 
might be capable of remedying—a scheme not a whit more fea- 
sible, than that of the courtiers of Za Reine Quinte, referred 
to by Rabelais, ‘‘ who made blackamoors white, as fast as hops, 
by just rubbing their stomachs with the bottom of a pannier.”’ 

he satire here is not so fortunately displayed, as in other 
instances, owing probably to the difficulty of saying any thing 
new on so hackneyed a subject; for it has ever happened, 
that, — 

; ‘* The Galenist and Paracelsian, 

Condemn the way each other deals in.” 

The affair coneludes, by the Doctors quarrelling ; and, in the 
mean time, the patient, profiting by some simple remedies admi- 
nistered by the Brahmin, and an hour’s rest, was so much re- 
freshed, that he considered himself out of danger, and had no 
need of medical assistance. 

Pestolozzi’s system of edueation, is with justice satirized ; 
since, instead of affording facilities to the student, as the superfi- 
cial observer might fancy, it retards his acquisition of knowledge, 
by teaching him to exercise his external senses, rather than his 
reflection. * 

In a menagerie attached to an academy, in which youths of 
maturer years were instructed in the fine arts, the travellers had 
an opportunity of observing the vain attempts of edueation, to 
control the natural or instinctive propensities. 


‘* Naturam expellas furcé tamen usque recurret.” 
** For nature driven out, with proud disdain, 
All powerful goddess, will return again.” 

The election of a town constable, exhibits the violence of Zu- 
nar Politics to be much the same as the terrestrial, and seems 
to have some allusion to an existing and important controversy 
amongst ourselves. The prostitution of the press is satirized 
by the story of a number of boys dressed in black and white— 


* It is a curious circumstance, that Swift,iin his description of the Academy 
of Lagado, should have so completely anticipated the Pestalozzian invention. 
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wearing the badges of the party to which they respectively be- 
long, and each provided with a syringe and two canteens, the one 
filled with rose water, and the other with a black, offensive, fluid : 
the rose water being squirted at the favourite candidates and 
voters—the other fluid on the opposite party. All these were 
under regular discipline, and at the word of command discharg- 
ed their syringes on friend or foe, as the case might be. 

The * glorious uncertainty of the law’’ (proverbial with us, ) 
falls also under notice. In Morosofia, it seems, a favourite mode 
of settling private disputes, whether concerning person, charac- 
ter, or property, is by the employment of prize fighters who hire 
themselves to the litigants :— 

“ And out of foreign controversies 

By aiding both sides, fill their purses : 

But have no int’rest in the cause 

For which th’ engage and wage the laws 

Nor farther prospect than their pay 

Whether they lose or win the day.” 
The chapter concludes with a discussion between an old man 
and his wife, in which the policy of encouraging manufac- 
tures, is argued. 

In an account of Okalbia—a happy valley—similar only in 
name to that in Rasselas, the author seems to sketch his views 
of a perfect commonwealth, and glances at some important ques- 
tions of politics and political economy. Prudential restraints 
are considered sufficient to obviate a redundancy of population 
—and on Ricardo’s theory of rent, the author holds the same 
opinions as those already expressed in this Journal.* 

Some useful hints are also afforded on the subject of legisla- 
tion and jurisprudence. 

After having passed a week amongst the singular and ha 
Okalbians, th our travellers found Sealy mete, intelligent, 
and hospitable, they returned to Alamatua. 

Jeffery’s theory of beauty, as developed in the article beauty, 
of the supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, in which 
he denies the existence of original beauty and refers it to associ- 
ation, is ridiculed by an extension of a similar kind of reasoning 
to the smell. 

A description of a Lunar fair follows, which, like a terres- 
trial, is the resort of the busy, the idle, the knavish, and the gay: 
some in pursuit of pleasure ; others again, without any settled 
purpose, carried along by the vague desire of meeting with some- 
thing to relieve them from the pain of idleness. Political con- 
tests are here represented under the character of gambling trans- 
actions, and if we mistake not, there is a distinct allusion to more 
than one important contest in the annals of this country. 


* Vol. Lp. 317. 
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Having now satisfied his curiosity, Atterley became anxious to 
return to his. native planet, and accordingly urged the Brahmin 
to lose no time in preparing for their departure: They were 
soon, however, informed that a man high in office, by way of af- 
fecting political sagacity, had proposed to detain them, on the 
ground that when such voyages as their’s were shown to be prac- 
ticable, the inhabitants of the earth, who were so much more nu- 
merous than’ those of the moon; might invade the latter with a 
large army, for the purpose of rapine and contest ; but notwith- 
standing the influence of this sapient politician, they finally ob- 
tained leave to quit the moon whenever they thought proper. 

Having taken a “respectful or affectionate”’ leave of all their 
lunarian friends, and got every thing in readiness,—at midnight 
of the twentieth of August, they again entered their copper da/- 
loon, and after they had ascended until the face of the moon lock- 
ed like one vast lake of melted silver, with here and there small 
pieces of grayish dross floating on it, Atterley reminded the 
Brahmin of a former promise to defail the history of his early 
life, to which he assented :—of this, perhaps the most interesting 
part of the book, to the general reader, we regret that our limits 
will only admit of our giving a very condensed and imperfect 
narrative. 

Gurameer, the Brahmin, was born at Benares. He was the 
only son of a priest of Vishnu, of rank, and was himself intend- 
ed for the priesthood. At school, he meets with a boy of the 
name of Baliy Mahu, between whom and himself a degree of 
rivalry, and subsequently the most decided enmity, existed—a 
circumstance that decided the character of Gurameer’s subsequent 
life. They afterwards met at college, where a more extended the- 
atre was afforded for the exercise of Balty Mahu’s malignity. 
During a vacation, Gurameer, being on a visit to an uncle in the 
country, one day, when the family had gone to witness a grand 
spectacle in honour of an important festival in their calendar, 
which he could not himself attend consistently with the rules of 
his caste, was tempted to visit the deserted Zenana, or ladies’ 
apartment, where he accidentally meets with a beautiful young 
female. The acquaintance, thus begun, soon ripened into intimacy, 
by means of walks in the garden, contrived by Fatima, one of his 
female cousins. At length they are constrained to separate. Vee- 
nah (for so the young lady is named) returns to Benares, whither 
Gurameer soon follows her. On making his father acquainted 
with his attachment, the latter endeavours to persuade him to 
overcome it, and informs him that Veenah’s father is avaricious, 
and a bigot, and hence, that he would probably be ‘prejudiced 
against him, owing to some imputations which had been’cast on 
Gurameer’s religious creed, and industriously circulated by his 
old enemy, Balty Mahu, who proves to be the cousin of Veenah., 
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These considerations prevail upon Gurameer to defer any appli- 
eation to Veenah’s father, until the suspicions regarding his faith 
had either died away or been falsified by his scrupulous observ- 
ance of all religious duties. This resolution he determines to com- 
municate to his mistress. Accordingly, in the evening, he be- 
takes himself to the quarter of the city where Veenah’s father 
lives; and, walking to and fro before the house, soon discovers 
that he is recognised. By a cord, let down from the window, 
he conveys a letter to her, which, the following evening, she an- 
swers; and thus a regular correspondence was kept up, which, 
by the exercise it afforded to their imaginations, and the difficul- 
ties attendant upon it, inflamed their passion to the highest pitch. 
He had, however, soon the misfortune to be discovered by Balty 
Mahu, and, in consequence, Veenah is debarred from pen and 
ink, but contrives to acquaint her lover that their intercourse has 
been discovered, by a short note, written with a burnt stick. 
Gurameer now goes in despair to Veenah’s father, from whom 
he experiences a haughty repulse, and who, in the following 
night, secretly leaves the city, with his daughter, embarking on 
the Ganges, and taking measures to prevent the discovery of the 
place of his retreat. At the expiration of two or three months, an 
end is put to Gurameer’s doubts and apprehensions, by his re- 
turn, with his daughter and son-in-law—a rich Omrah, four times 
her age. After the first ebullitions of rage have subsided, his 
love returns; but he is never able to succeed in obtaining an 
interview with Veenah. By his cousin Fatima, he learns the 
circumstances of Veenah’s marriage, and the deceptions which 
had been practised on her, aided by the unbounded authority 
which parents exercise in eastern countries. The unhappy Vee- 
nah, as firm in her principles as she was gentle in disposition, 
refuses to see him. “Tell him,’’ said she, ‘‘ that Heaven has for- 
hidden it, and to its decrees we are bound to submit. I am now 
the wife of another, and it is our duty to forget all that is past. 
But if this be possible, my heart tells me it can be only by our 
never meeting !”” 

Gurameer now fell into a state of settled melancholy, and con- 
sented to travel, more for the purpose of pleasing his parents, 
than from any concern for his own health; but travelling had 
little effect—‘‘ he carried a barbed arrow in his heart; and the 
greater the efforts to extract it, the more they rankled the wound. ”’ 
When so much emaciated that he was not expected to live a 
month, he took a voyage, coastwise, to Madras ; and, on his ar- 
rival there, learned that Balty Mahu had recently left that place. 
This intelligence operated like a charm; the desire of revenge 
roused all his energies and became his master passion. He imme- 
diately set off in pursuit; but, although often near, could never 
overtake him. His health rapidly improves; and at length he 
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hears that the old Omrah’s health is rapidly declining. This in- 
formation awakens new thoughts and hopes, and Balty Mahu is 
forgotten. He hastens back to Benares ; and when near the city, 
hears two merchants, in conversation, remark that the Omrah is 
dead, and that his widow was the next day to perform the Suttee. 
He immediately mounts his horse, and reaches the city the next 
morning at sunrise. In the street he mixes with the throng ;— 
hears Veenah pitied, her father blamed, and himself lamented. 
He now sees Veenah approach the funeral pile, who, at the well 
known sound of his voice, shrieked out, **he lives! he lives!” 
and would have attempted to save herself from the flames; but 
the shouts of the surrounding multitude, and the sound of the in- 
struments, drowned her voice. He now attempts to approach the 
pile for the purpose of rescuing her, but is forcibly held back 
until the wretched Veenah is enveloped in flames. On his again 
attempting to reach the pile, he was charged with profanation ; 
and, on Balty Mahu’s making his appearance and encouraging 
the charge, in frantic desperation he seizes a scymetar from 
one of the guards, and plunges it in his breast. The influence of 
his friends, and the sacred character of persons of his caste, saved 
the Brahmin from capital punishment ; but he was banished from 
Hindostan. He now removed to the kingdom of Ava, where he 
continued so long as his parents lived, which he visited se- 
veral countries, both of Asia and Europe ; and in one of his jour- 
neys, having discovered Lunarium Ore in the mountain near 
Mogaun, he determined to pass the remainder of his days in that 
secluded retreat.—‘‘ So ends this strange, eventful history.” 

When the Brahmin terminated his narrative, the extended 
map beneath them was already assuming a distinct and varied 
appearance :— 


** The Brahmin, having applied his eye to the telescope, and made a brief cal- 
culation of our progress, considered that twenty-four hours more, if no accident 
interrupted us, would end our ; part of which interval I passed in making 
notes in my journal, and in contemplating the different sections of our many peo- 
pled globe, as they presented themselves successively to the eye. It was my wish 
to land on the American continent, and, if possible, in the United States. But 
the Brahmin an end to that hope, by reminding me that we should be at- 
tracted tow the Equator, and that we had to choose between Asia, Africa, 
and South America ; and that our only course would be, to check the p of 
our car over the country of —— extent, through which the enquinerGal clack 
might > nas Saying which, he relapsed into his melancholy silence, and I betook 
myself once more to the telescope. With a bosom throbbing with emotion, I 
saw that we were descending towards the American continent. When we were 
about ten or twelve miles from the earth, the Brahmin arrested the progress of 
the car, and we hovered over the broad Atlantic. Looking down on the ocean, 
the first object which nted itself to my eye, wasa one-masted shallop, 
which was ewe waves in a south-westerly direction. I med it was 
a New-England » on a voyage to some part of the Republic of Colombia : 


and, by way of diverting my friend from his melancholy reverie, I told him some 
of the many stories which are current respecting the enterprise and ingenuity of 
this portion of my countrymen, and above all, their 


ir adroitness at a bargain. 
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“‘ * Methinks,’ says the Brahmin, ‘ you are describing a native of Canton or 
Pekin. But,’ added he, after a short pause, ‘though toa superficial observer 
man appears to put on very different characters, to a philosopher he is eve 
where the antion tee inpibiovery where moulded by the circumstanees in whic 
he is placed. Thus; let him be in a situation that is propitious to commerce, 
and the habits of traffic produce in him shrewdness and address, Trade is car- 
ried on chiefly in towns, because it is there carried on most advantageously. 
This situation gives the trader a more intimate knowledge of his species—a more 
ready insight into character, and of the modes of operating on it. His chief pur- 
pose is to buy as cheap, and to sell as dear, as he can ; and he is often able to 
heighten the recommendations or soften the defects of some of the articles in 
which he deals, without danger of immediate detection; or, in other words, his 
representations have some influence with his eustomers. He avails himself of 
this circumstance, and thus acquires the habit of lying ; but, as he is studious to 
conceal it, he becomes wary, ingenious, and cunning. It is thus that the Pheni- 
cians, the Carth jans, the Dutch, the Chinese, the New-Englanders, and the 
modern Greeks, have always been regarded as inclined to petty frauds by their. 
less commercial neighbours.’ I mentioned the English nation. 

“Ifthe English,’ said he, interrupting me; ‘ who are the most commercial 
people of modern times, have not acquired the same character, it is because they 
are as distinguished for other things as for traffic : they are not merely a commer 
cial people—they are also aqiedeiedl, warlike, and literary ; and thus the natu- 
ral tendencies of commerce are mutually counteracted.’ 

** We afterwards descended slowly; the prospect beneath us becoming more 
beautiful than my humble pen can hope to describe, or will even attempt to por- 
tray. In a short time after, we were in sight of Venezuela. We met with the 
trade winds and were carried by them forty or fifty miles inland, where, with 
some difficulty, and even danger, we landed. The Brahmin and myself remain- 
ed together two days, and parted—he to explore the Andes, to obtain additional 
light on the subject of his hypothesis, and I, on the wings of impatience, to visit 
once more my Snig-dncentad temily and friends. But before our separation, I as- 
sisted my friend in our aerial vessel, and received a promise from him 
to visit, and perhaps spend with me the evening of his life. Of my journey home, 
little remains tobe said. From the citizens of Colombia, Iexperienced kindness 
and attention, and means of conveyance to Caraccas ; where, embarking on board 
the brig Juno, captain Withers, 1 once more set foot in New-York, on the 18th 
of August, 1826, after an absence of four years, resolved, for the rest of my life, 
to travel only in books, and persuaded, from experience, that the satisfaction 
which the wanderer gains from actually beholding the wonders and curiosities of 
distant climes, is dearly bought by the sacrifice of all the comforts and delights 
of home.” 


We have thus placed before the reader an analysis of this in- 
teresting Satirical Romance. The time and space we have occu- 
pied sufficiently indicate the favourable sentiments respecting it 
with which we have been impressed. Of the execution of the 
satires, from the several extracts we have given, the reader will 
himself be enabled to judge. This is of course unequal, but gene- 
rally felicitous. In the personal allusions which oecur through 
the work, the author exhibits, as we have before noticed, a free- 
dom from malice and all uncharitableness, and in many of them 
has attained that happy desideratum which Dryden considered 
a matter of so much difficulty: — 

“ How easy is it,” he observes, “ to call e and villain, and that wittily! But 
how hard to make a man appear a fool, 5 Qiockhied, ora knave, without using’ 


any of those opprobrious terms! To spare the grossness of the names, and to do 
the thing yet more severely, is to draw a full face, and to make the nose and 
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cheeks stand out, and yet not to employ any depth of shadowing. This is the 
mystery of that noble trade, which cret no master can teach to his apprentice ; 
he may give the rules, but the scholar is never the nearer in his practice ; nei- 
ther is it true, that this fineness of raillery is offensive. A witty man is tickled, 
while he is hurt, in this manner, and a fool feels it not: the occasion of an of- 
fence may possibly be given, but he eannot take it. If it. be ted, that, in 
effect, this way does more mischief—that a man is ee ae Jed, and, though 
he be not sensible himself, yet the malicious world will it out for him; yet, 
there is still a vast difference betwixt the slovenly butchering of a man, and the 
fineness of a stroke that separates the head from the body, and leaves it stand- 
ing in its place. A man may be capable, as Jack Ketch’s wife said of his servant, 
of a plain piece of work, a bare hanging; but to make a malefactor die sweetly, 
was only belonging to her husband.”* 


In conclusion, we must express our regret, that the author 
should not have added notes to the work—the want of them will 
be seriously felt by every one ; some of the satires, indeed, must 
escape the reader, unless he pay a degree of attention, which 
notes would have rendered unnecessary. In his next edition, we 
trust that this deficiency may be supplied ; and we anticipate as 
much instruction and entertainment, from the wide scope which 
such an undertaking will afford, as we have derived from the 
perusal of the text. Cheerfully would we extend to him, if re- 
quired, the leisure claimed by Spenser, after he had composed 
the first six books of his ‘‘ Faerte Queene,” provided he would 
promise us similar conditions :— 

** After so long a race as F have run 
Through Faery Land, which those six books compile, 


Give leave to rest me, being half foredonne, 
And gather to myself new breath awhile ; 
** Then, as a steed refreshed after toyle, 
Out of my prison will I break anew, 
And stoutly will that second work assoyle, 
With strong endeavour, and attention due.” 





Ant. IV.— The Life of John Ledyard, the American Travel- 
ler; comprising Selections from his Journals and Corres- 
pondence. By Jarep Sparks. Cambridge, Mass. 1828. 


Ir is among the North American people that we might expect 
to find more men with the romantic spirit and other qualities re- 
quired for exploratory travel, than elsewhere within the limits 
of civilization. What their ancestors did in opening and settling 
the old states, they have but recently performed in the new; and 
are now pursuing, in numbers, over the vast territory lying be- 
yond the cultivated regions. The adventurous character distinct- 
ive of infant colonies; the restlessness and hardihood produced 


* Dryden’s Essay on Satire. 
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by migration, and the researches and struggles incident to it ; the 
strong desire of action and improvement of condition, continuing 
from the original impulses ; have been transmitted almost through- 
out our Union, from the primeval down to the present genera- 
tion :— 
** So came our ancestors, stern volunteers! 

Who knew the dangers, yet despised the fears ; 

Thus did they sever many a heart-knit tie, 

Freedom and competence to win, or die; 

And thus their hardy offspring dare to roam 

Far in the West, to seek a happier home ; 

To push the red man from his solitude, 

And plant refinement in the forest rude ; 


Thus daringly their glorious race to run, 
Ev’n to the regions of yon setting sun.” —PauLpInc. 


Every observer, acquainted with the European countries and 
these states, must have remarked the comparative sluggishness 
of the Europeans who have any domicile ; or rather, their repug- 
nance to distant excursions—their tenaciousness of the immediate 
scene of their birth or early occupation. It is observed, in those 
parts of Canada to which the natives of our republic emigrate, 
that, however well situated at first, they are ever ready to trans- 
plant themselves, whether at the distance of one or five hundred 
miles ; while the Irish or British emigrants are generally content 
with their one forced flight across the Atlantic, and cling to the 
spot upon which they chance to alight, or which may have been 
chosen for their residence. 

The principal western states have been founded and peopled by 
rovers from what we call our land of steady habits, before that land 
could itself be said to be thickly settled, or contain any excess of 
population, or they had reached the condition of poverty, accord- 
ing to the European standard. The pictures which have been drawn, 
in books, of Yankee families, on their way to some remote and 
perhaps undetermined point of the wilderness, thousands of miles 
from their paternal hearths, can scarcely be taxed with exaggera- 
tion, singular as they are for European notions and experience. 
These expeditions, at the same time, bear no essential affinity to 
those of the Tartars or Arabs :—a fixed residence; a permanent 
seat for the prosperous exercise of some branch of civilized in- 
dustry ; the establishment of a thriving household ; the transmis- 
sion of a respectable name, are the ultimate objects of nearly all 
our wanderers. They are not nomades in the proper sense. The 
extreme backwoodsmen—the hunters and trappers—mostly pos- 
sess a home, with some of the conveniences, the guiding prin- 
ciples, the habits and ideas, which belong to the abode of their 
ancestors. However erratic or aborigina/ their general modes of 
life, Christian civilization goes with them wherever they settle : 
er at least enough of it to prevent degencration into utter igno- 
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rance or barbarism, and toensure its final ascendancy. The substi- 
tution of the log hut for the wigwam, of the white forester for 
the tawny hunter, though these may appear to resemble each 
other in pursuits and manners, can scarcely be considered as a 
subject of regret for the philanthropist, when the state of things 
in the second or third generation is anticipated—neat and com- 
modious mansions—productive, well-stocked farms—a hardy, 
vigorous race of citizens, more or less literate and enlightened. 
f the migratory propensity of the Americans would seem pro- 
vidential in reference to the speedy and best settlement of our 
vast surface, we may view in the same light, also, the inclination 
prevalent in the west for insulated residence. ‘Tourists in the 
south of Europe remark, that the fields or country have the as- 
pect of being uninhabited: the agricultural labourers cluster in 
pone. i there are, comparatively, but few farm-houses or rural 
dwellings of any description. The true western emigrant or cul- 
tivator is far from being thus gregarious; he prefers to live in the 
midst of his fields, shuns a thick settlement, and covets no very 
near neighbour. For inveterate cits, in whose scheme of pleasure 
and security such things as din and bustle, daily news and hourly 
gossip, the doctor and the constable, are indispensably compris- 
ed, this fond election of detached and unprotected life is altoge- 
ther incomprehensible. A Colonel Boone, retreating to the verge 
of Missouri, to avoid the possible sight of the smoke of another’s 
chimney, is a being whom we, as we complacently look from 
our window into the compact and thronged street, can hardly 
believe to be of the same species with ourselves. Yet the class of 
similar beings is very numerous beyond the Alleghany; and, as 
we have intimated, it is auxiliary to the gracious designs of the 
Most High, for the spread of our race and institutions over the 
immense territory which he has opened to our enjoyment. 
American history, condition, and habits, all argue a greater 
number of men qualified for penetrating into unknown regions, 
and enlarging the field of geographical knowledge, than have ever 
existed in any other empire. The government has called forth, 
indeed, but too few of them ; such, however, as it has employed, 
were distinguished by the highest merits. We need only name 
Pike, Lewis, Clark, and Long. Carver, Bartram, and others 
of the early travellers, deserved the celebrity which they aequir- 
ed. The leaders of the parties, who now traverse the Rocky 
Mountains, and ply a lucrative commerce with the internal 
Mexican provinces; the solitary hunters who cross the path of 
the British traders and trappers in the north-west, and who, like 
the Indians, would surely and fearlessly pass alone, from the re- 
motest northern lake to the extreme south-western limits, by the 
most rugged and unfrequented routes; the officers of the corps 
of engineers employed in surveys that give them the character 
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of adventurous explorers, rendering manifold service—all these 
might be cited as of a numerous order scarcely known in the 
more populous kingdoms of Europe. But the most curious, sig- 
nal, and interesting example of that order or species, was, undoubt- 
edly, Ledyard, whose extraordinary life and character, have at 
length been traced, in a satisfactory manner, in the volume, the 
title of which is placed at the head of this article. We say satis- 
Jactory, in reference to the use of the materials which the es- 
timable biographer was able to obtain, and the nature and quan- 
tity of them, compared with the meagre sketches before extant: 
much, however, is still wanting of the details of his career, 
which can never be supplied, that would have excited even deeper 
concern, and warmer admiration, than are produced by what we 
have. Mr. Sparks has given to the world, all that it will proba- 
bly ever possess concerning Ledyard. Accordingly, we proceed 
to lay before our readers such an account of the whole, as is con- 
sistent with the design of this journal. Perfect authenticity 
marks all the contents of the volume. It is from the immediate 
relatives of the traveller, that the facts and papers were procur- 
ed; and these were collected, soon after his death, by one of 
his family, with a view to the composition of a biographical me- 
moir. Our author has allowed his hero “to speak for himself,” 
wherever this plan was practicable ; the man is exhibited in his 
letters and journals; his biographer is content with bringing him 
forward, as regularly and prominently as possible, and never ob- 
trudes upon the reader with ostentatious learning, or superfluous 
sentiment. Mr. Sparks is as modest as judicious and well in- 
formed. His ‘‘only aim,’”’ seems, indeed, to have been to bring 
together a series of facts and quotations, which would do justice 
to his hero’s character and fame; and such are the impressions 
which they have made on our minds, that if we did not contri- 
bute, as far as we can, with our means, to spread a knowledge of 
them, we should think that we sinned against our country, and 
almost against our moral nature. 

John Ledyard was born at Groton, in Connecticut, in the 
year 1751, of very respectable parents. He lost his father at 
an early age, and his mother was left with but scanty means for 
the education of four children. To her he was indebted for cares 
and counsels, that made an indelible and most salutary impres- 
sion on his heart. He received his education partly from her, 
but chiefly in the grammar school of Hartford. Being designed 
for the profession of the law, he pursued the study of that sci- 
ence for some time; with so little relish, however, that his 
friends yielded to his wish to adopt another career. At the age of 
nineteen, he proceeded to Dartmouth College, in order to qualify 
himself to become a missionary among the Indians. At the col- 
lege, he acquired knowledge with ease; manifested more indo- 
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cility than diligence; and had not been there quite four months, 
when he suddenly disappeared, without the privity of any one. 
He is understood to have wandered to the borders of Canada, 
and among the Six Nations, with whose language and manners 
he formed an acquaintance, which was afterwards of much ser- 
vice to him, in his intercourse with savages in various parts of 
the world. Nearly four months elapsed, before he returned to 
his college; and, in the course of a few more, conceiving him- 
self ill-treated, in consequence of some reproof for breach ot 
discipline, he resolved to escape altogether. The mode of his 
flight was equally curious and characteristic. With the aid of 
some of his fellow-students, he felled, on the margin of the 
Connecticut river, a majestic forest tree, and fashioned its trunk 
into a canoe, fifty feet long and three wide. We shall adopt his 
biographer’s account of the remarkable sequel :— 


‘** The canoe was finished, launched into the stream, and, by the further aid of 
his companions, equipped and prepared for a voyage. His wishes were now at 
their consummation, and bidding adieu to these haunts of the muses, where he 
had gained a dubious fame, he set off alone with a light heart to explore a river, 
with the navigation of which he had not the slightest acquaintance. The distance 
to Hartford was not less than one hundred and forty miles, much of the way was 
through a wilderness, and in several places there were dangerous falls and rapids. 

“With a bearskin for a covering, and his canoe well stocked with provisions, 
he yielded himself to the current, and floated leisurely down the stream, seldom 
using his paddle, and stopping only in the night for sleep. He told Mr. Jeffer- 
son in Paris, fourteen years afterwards, that he took only two books with him, a 
Greek Testament, and Ovid, one of which he was deeply engaged in reading 
when his canoe approached Bellows’s Falls, where he was suddenly roused by the 
noise of the waters rushing among the rocks through the narrow passage. The 
danger was imminent, as no boat could go down that fall without being instantly 
dashed in pieces. With difficulty he gained the shore in time to escape such a 
catastrophe, and through the kind assistance of the people in the neighbourhood, 
who were astonished at the novelty of such a voyage down the Connecticut, his 
canoe was drawn by oxen around the fall, and committed again to the water be- 
low. From that time, till he arrived at his place of destination, we hear of no 
accident, although he was carried through several dangerous passes in the river. 
On a bright spring morning, just as the sun was rising, some of Mr. Seymour’s 
family were standing near his house on the high bank of the small river, that runs 
through the city of Hartford, and empties itself into the Connecticut river, when 
they espied at some distance an object of unusual appearance moving slowly up 
the stream. Others were attracted by the singularity of the sight, and all were 
conjecturing what it could be, till its questionable shape assumed the true and 
obvious form of a canoe ; but by what impulse it was moved forward none could 
determine. Something was seen in the stern, but apparently without life or mo- 
tion. At length the canoe touched the shore directly in front of the house; a 
emere sprang from the stern toa rock in the edge of the water, threw off a 

earskin in which he had been enveloped, and behold John Ledyard, in the pre- 
sence of his uncle and connexions, who were filled with wonder at this sudden 
apparition, for they had received no intelligence of his intention to leave Dart- 
mouth, but supposed him still there diligently pursuing his studies, and fitting 
himself to be a missionary among the Salons 

‘** However unimportant this whimsical adventure may have been in its results, 
or even its objects, it was one of no ordinary peril, and illustrated in a forcible 
manner the character of the navigator. ‘The voyage was performed in the last part 
of April or first of May, and of course the river was raised by the recent melting 
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of the snow on the mountains. This circumstance probably rendered the rapids 
less dangerous, but it may be questioned whether there are many persons at the 
present day, who would willmgly run the same hazard, even if guided by a pilot 
skilled in the navigation of the river.” 

Ledyard next appears in the character of an enthusiastic stu- 
dent of divinity. For some time, he sought the station of a pa- 
rish minister; until wearied with unexpected obstacles in the 
pursuit, and unable to obtain a license to preach, he abandoned 
his theological researches, and pious designs, in despair and mor- 
tification. The transition is startling—from the character of a 
candidate for the pulpit, to that of a common sailor, in which 
capacity, we quickly find him on board of a vessel bound to 
Gibraltar, under the command of one of his father’s old friends, 
by whom he was treated rather as a friend and associate, than a 
member of the crew. At Gibraltar, struck with a military pa- 
rade, he enlisted, ‘‘thinking the profession of a soldier well 
suited toa man of honour and enterprise.’”? Urged by the cap- 
tain of the vessel, the British commanding officer released his 
new recruit, who, however, would have been content to remain, 
to follow out his adventure. 

At the expiration of a twelyemonth, when he was brought 
back to New-London, he had gained only a knowledge of the 
duties and sufferings of a sailor. Poverty stared him in the face ; 
dependence upon the bounty of his friends, was intolerable to 
his lofty spirit; yet no sedentary or common-place occupations, 
comported with the temper and ambition of a genuine rover. He 
remembered to have heard from his father, that he had wealthy 
relatives in England. For that country, he suddenly resolved to 
embark, with the vision before his fancy, of kind patronage, by 
means of which he might attain competency and distinction, in 
some yet undetermined sphere of life. After working his pas- 
sage, as a sailor, to Plymouth, in England, he remained desti- 
tute of means to reach London. Fortune threw him into the 
company of an honest Irishman, whose plight exactly resembled 
his own; and the two friends agreed to set out together on foot 
for the capital. Begging, by turns, on the road, they succeeded 
fully in their objects. The first business of our adventurer, in 
London, was to discover his opulent relations. A glimpse of the 
family name on a carriage, heightened his ardour; but when he 
presented himself at the house of a Ledyard, with all simplici- 
ty, as an American cousin, he was so coolly received, that his 
dreams vanished; and his pride prevented him from ever re- 
newing the attempt to be recognised. It was just at this period, 
that Captain Cook was preparing for his third and last voyage 
round the world. The idea of accompanying him struck Led- 
yard with so muth force, that he at once enlisted in the British 
marine service, and soon contrived to gain an introduction to 
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Captain Cook. His success in his purpose, is thus well stated 
and explained by Mr. Sparks :-— 


**{t may be presumed, that on an occasion of so much moment to him, he 
would set himself forward to the best aaa. and he had great power in re- 
commending himself to the favour of others, whenever he chose to put it in action. 
His manly form, mild but animated and expressive eye, perfect self-possession, a 
boldness not obtrusive, but showing a consciousness of his proper dignity, an in- 
dependent spirit, and a glow of enthusiasm giving life to his conversation and his 
whole deportment,—these were traits which could not escape so discriminating 
an eve as that of Cook ; they formed a rare combination peculiarly suited to the 
hardships and perils of his daring enterprise. They gained the confidence of the 
great navigator, who immediately took him into his service, and promoted him to 
be a corporal of marines.” 


Ledyard embarked accordingly, with the great circumnavigator, 


and performed the whole voyage. He kept a private.journal, but 
it was surrendered to the commanding officer, on the return of 


the ship to England. His papers were never recovered. ‘Two years. 


afterwards, however, he prepared an account at Hartford, which 
was printed in a duodecimo volume ; and from which his biogra- 
pher has drawn the materials of three very instructive and en- 
gaging chapters. The latter remarks of it, generally, that seve- 
ral of its descriptions are written with a vivacity, discrimina- 
tion, and foree, which the writers of the other narratives of the 
same voyage, have not equalled. As it was composed under no 
official dictation, and without the fear of any official authority, 
its statements are more free and bold, than the British; particu- 
larly with regard to the causes and circumstances of Captain 
Cook’s lamented fate. Neither Captain King, nor Captain Bur- 
ney, who have described the tragical issue, was on shore with 
Cook ; but Ledyard landed with the commander, and must have 
been near him, from the time he left the ship until he was fatal- 
ly pierced. His relation deserves, therefore, to be preferred, 
as it is that of an eye-witness, of the strictest veracity, who en- 
tertained and always expressed the highest respect for the victim. 
We fear that very few instances can be cited, of sanguinary hosti- 
lities between the European race and the untutored tribes whom 
that race call savages, which do not present the former as the 
aggressors, by some species of imprudent or criminal provocation. 
Ledyard has put it beyond a doubt, that the natives of Owhyhee 
were exceedingly ill-treated by the English crews, before they 
were converted into enemies; and that Captain Cook owed his 
death, in a great degree, to his own injustice and rashness. The 
first appearance and impressions of the people, by whose ven- 
geance he was to be sacrificed, are in broad contrast with the 
catastrophe :— 

At length the ships entered a commodious bay on the south side of Hawaii, 
extending inland about two miles and a half, having the town of Kearakekua on 


ene side, and Kiverua on the other. These towns contained fourteen hundred 
houses. The crowds of people that flocked to the shore, as the vessels sailed 
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in and came to anchor, were prodigious. They had assembled from the interior 
and the coast. Three thousand canoes were counted in the bay, filled with men, 
women, and children, to the number of at least fifteen thousand, besides others 
that were swimming and sustaining themselves on floats in the water. The scene 
was animated and grotesque in the extreme. ‘The beach, the surrounding 
rocks, the tops of houses, the branches of trees, and the adjacent hills, were all 
covered; and the shouts of joy and admiration, proceeding from the sonorous 
voices of the men, confused with the shriller exclamations of the women, dancing 
and clapping their hands, the oversetting of canoes, cries of the children, goods 
afloat, and hogs that were brought to market squealing, formed one of the most 
curious prospects that can be imagined.’ But amidst this immense concourse, all 
was peace, harmony, hilarity, and good nature. Many of the natives were con- 
tented to gaze and wonder ; others, by their noise and actions, gave more im- 
= demonstrations of their joy and admiration; while others were busy in 

artering away hogs, sweet potatoes, and such provisions as they had, for articles 
that pleased their fancy. 

“ Cook’s first visit to the shore was attended with a good deal of ceremony. 
Two chiefs, with long white poles as ensigns of their authority, made a passage 
among the canoes for his pinnace, and the people, as he was rowed along, cover- 
ed their faces with their hands. When he landed, they fell prostrate on the 
beach before him, and a new set of officers opened a way for him through the 
crowd. The same expressions of awe were manifested, as he proceeded from the 
water’s edge. ‘The people upon the adjacent hills, upon the houses, on the 
stone walls, and in the tops of the trees, also hid their faces, while he passed 
along the opening, but he had no sooner past them, than they rose and followed 
him. But if Cook happened to turn his head or look behind him, they were down 
again in an instant, and up again as soon, whenever his face was reverted to some 
other quarter. This punctilious performance of respect in so vast a throng, be- 
ing regulated solely by the accidental turn of one man’s head, and the transition 
being sudden and short, rendered it very difficult even for an individual to be in 
proper attitude. Ifhe lay prostrate but a second too long, he was pretty sure 
not to rise again until he had been trampled upon by all behind him, and if he 
dared not to prostrate himself, he would stumble over those before him who did. 
This produced a great many laughable circumstances, and as Cook walked 
very fast to get from the sand into the shades of the town, it rendered the mat- 
ter still more difficult. At length, however, they adopted a medium, that much 
better answered a running compliment, and did not displease the chiefs; this 
was to go upon all fours, which was truly ludicrous among at least ten thousand 
people.’ This confusion ceased, however, before long, for Cook was conducted 
to the Morai, a sacred enclosure, which none but the chiefs and their attendants 
Paine gu to enter. Here he was unmolested, and the presents were distri- 

uted. 


No pains were taken to preserve the reverence, and keep alive 
the benevolent feelings, of the natives. They were disgusted by 
profligacy and outrage, and mutual exasperation was the speedy 
eonsequence. As the loss of Cook is still a subject of generous 
regret and literary interest, and we wish to exhibit an adequate 
specimen of Ledyard’s composition, we shall transcribe the great- 
er part of his circumstantial account—the only accurate onc ex- 
tant—of that unlucky occurrence:— 

**Qur return tothis bay was as disagreeable to us, as it was to the inhabitants, 
for we were reciprocally tired of each other. They had been oppressed, and 
were weary of our prostituted alliance, and we were aggrieved by the conside- 
ration of wanting the provisions and refreshments of the country, which we had 
every reason to suppose, from their behaviour antecedent to our departure, 


would now be withheld from us, or brought in such small quantities as to be 
worse than none. What we anticipated was true. When we entered the bay, 
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where before we had the shouts of thousands to welcome our arrival, we had the 
mortification not to see a single canoe, and hardly any inhabitants in the towns. 
Cook was chagrined, and his people were soured. Towards night, however, the 
canoes came in, but the provisions both in quantity and quality plainly informed 
us, that times were altered; and what was very remarkable was the exorbitant 
Price they asked, and the particular fancy they all at once took to iron daggers 
or dirks, which were the only articles that were any ways current, with the chiefs 
at least. It was also equally evident from the looks of the natives, as well as 
every other appearance, that our former friendship was at an end, and that we 
had nothing to do butto hasten our departure to some different island, where our 
vices were not known, and where our extrinsic virtues might gain us another 
short space of being wondered at, and doing as we pleased, or, as our tars ex- 
pressed it, of being happy by the month. 

** Nor was their passive appearance of disgust all we had to fear, nor did it con- 
tinue long.” 

** On the thirteenth, at night, the Discovery’s large cutter, which was at her 
usual moorings at the bower buoy, was takenaway. On the fourteenth the cap- 
tains met to consult what should be done on this alarming occasion ; and the issue 
of their opinions was, that one of the two captains should land with armed boats 
and a guard of marines at Kiverua, and attempt to persuade Teraiobu, who was 
then at his house in that town, to come on board upon a visit, and that when he 
was on board he should be kept prisoner, until his subjects should release him 
by a restitution of the cutter ; and if it was afterwards thought proper, he, or 
some of the family who might accompany him, should be kept as perpetual host- 
ages for the good behaviour of the people, during the remaining part of our con- 
tinuance at Kearakekua. This plan was the more approved of by Cook, as he 
had so repeatedly on former occasions to the southward employed it with suc- 
cess. Clerke was then in a deep decline of his health, and too feeble to under- 
take the affair, though it naturally devolved upon him, as a point of duty not well 
transferable ; he therefore begged Cook to chtes him so much, as to take that 
part of the business of the day upon himself in his stead. This Cook agreed 
to, but previous to his landing made some additional arrangements, respect- 
ing the possible event of things, though it is certain from the appearance of the 
subsequent arrangements, that he guarded more against the flight of Teraio- 
bu, or those he could wish to see, than from an attack, or even much insult. 
The disposition of our when the movements began, was thus. Cook in 
his pinnace with six private marines; a corporal, sergeant, and two lieutenants of 
marines went ahead, followed by the launch with other marines and seamen on 
one quarter, and the small cutter on the other, with only the crew on board. 
This part of the guard rowed for Kearakekua. Our large cutter and two boats 
from the Discovery had orders to proceed to the mouth of the bay, form at equal 
distances across, and prevent any communication by water from any other part 
of the island to the towns within the bay, or from those without. Cook landed 
at Kiverua about nine o’clock in the morning, with the marines in the pinnace, 
and went by a circuitous march to the house of Teraiobu, in order to evade the 
suspicion of any design. This route led through a considerable part of the town, 
which discovered every symptom of mischief, though Cook, blinded by some fa- 
tal cause, could not perceive it, or too self-confident, would not regard it. 

“ The town was evacuated by the women and children, who had retired to the 
circumjacent hills, and appeared almost destitute of men; but there were at that 
time two hundred chiefs, and more than twice that number of other men, de- 
tached and secreted in different parts of the houses nearest to Teraiobu, exclu- 
sive of unknown numbers without the skirts of the town, and those that were 
seen were dressed many of them in black. When the guard reached Teraiobu’s 
house, Cook ordered the lieutenant of marines to go in and see if he was at home, 
and if he was, to bring him out; the lieutenant went in, and found the old man 
sitting with two or three old women of distinction, and when he gave Teraiobu 
to understand that Cook was without, and wanted to see him, he discovered the 
greatest marks of uneasiness, but arose and accompanied the lieutenant out, hold- 
ing his hand. When he came before Cook, he squatted down upon his hams 
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as a mark of humiliation, and Cook took him by the hand from the lieutenant, and 
conversed with him. 

“‘ The appearance of our parade both by water and on shore, though conducted 
with the utmost silence, and with as little ostentation as possible, had alarmed 
the towns on both sides of the bay, but particularly Kiverua, where the people 
were in complete order for an onset ; otherwise it would have been a matter of 
surprise, that though Cook did not see twenty men in passing through the 
town, yet before he had conversed ten minutes with Teraiobu, he was surround- 
ed by three or four hundred people, and above half of them chiefs. Cook grew 
uneasy when he observed this, and was the more urgent in his persuasions with 
Teraiobu to go on board, and actually persuaded the old man to go at length, 
and led him within a rod or two of the shore ; but the just fears and conjectures 
of the chiefs at last interposed. They held the old man back, and one of the 
chiefs threatened Cook, when he attempted to make them quit Teraiobu. Some 
of the crowd now cried out, that Cook was going to take their king from them 
and kill him, and there was one in particular that advanced towards Cook in an 
attitude that alarmed one of the guard, who presented his bayonet and opposed 
him, acquainting Cook in the mean time of the danger of his situation, and that 
the Indians in a few minutes would attack him ; that he had overheard the man, 
whom he had just stopped from rushing in upon him, say that our boats which were 
out in the harbour had just killed his brother, and he would be revenged. Cook 
attended to what this man said, and desired him to show him the Indian, that had 
dared to attempt to combat with him, and as soon as he was pointed out Cook 
fired at him with a blank. The Indian, perceiving he received no damage from 
the fire, rushed from without the wate | a second time, and threatened any one 
that should oppose him. Cook, perceiving this, fired a ball, which entering the 
Indian’s groin, he fell and was drawn off by the rest. 

**Cook perceiving the people determined to oppose his designs, and that he 
should not succeed without further bloodshed, ordered the lieutenant of marines, 
Mr. Phillips, to withdraw his men and get them into the boats, which were then 
lying ready to receive them. This was effected by the sergeant, but the instant 
they began to retreat, Cook was hit with a stone, and perceiving the man who 
threw it, shot him dead. The officer in the boats observing the guard retreat, 
and pe this third discharge, ordered the boats to fire. This occasioned the 
guard to face about and fire, and then the attack became general. Cook and 
Mr. Phillips were together a few paces in the rear of the guard, and, perceiving 
a general fire without orders, quitted Teraiobu, and ran to the shore to put a stop 
to it, but not being able to make themselves heard, and being close pressed upon 
by the chiefs, they joined the guard, who fired as they retreated. Cook, having 
at length reached the margin of the water, between the fire of the boats, waved 
with his hat for them to cease firing and come in; and while he was doing this, 
a chief from behind stabbed him with one of our iron daggers, just under the 
shoulder-blade, and it passed quite through his body. Cook fell with his face 
in the water, and immediately expired. Mr. Phillips, not 84 able any longer 
to use his fusee, drew his sword, and engaging the chief whom he saw kill Cook, 
soon despatched him. His guard in the mean time were all killed but two, and 
they had plunged into the water, and were swimming to the boats. He stood 
thus for some time the butt of all their force, and being as complete in the use of 
his sword, as he was accomplished, his noble achievements struck the barbarians 
with awe ; but being wounded, and growing faint from loss of blood and exces- 
sive action, he plunged into the sea with his sword in his hand and swam to the 
boats ; where, however, he was scarcely taken on board, before somebody saw 
ene of the marines, that had swum from the shore, lying flat upon the bottom. 
Phillips, hearing this, ran aft, threw himself in after him, and brought him up with 
him to the surface of the water, and both were taken in. 

** The boats had hitherto kept up a very hot fire, and, lying off without the 
reach of any weapon but stones, had received no damage, and, being fully at 
leisure to keep up an unremitted and uniform action, made great havoc amo 
the indians, particularly among the chiefs, who stood foremost in the crowd and 
were most exposed ; but whether it was from their bravery, or ignorance of the 
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real cause that deprived so many of them of life, that they made such a stand, 
may be questioned, since it is certain that they in general, if not universally, un- 
derstood heretofore, that it was the fire only of our arms that destroyed them. 
This opinion seems to be strengthened by the circumstance of the large, thick 
mats, they were observed to wear, which were also constantly kept wet; and, 
furthermore, the Indian that Cook fired at with a blank discovered no fear, when 
he found his mat unburnt, saying in their language, when he showed it to the 
by-standers, that no fire had touched it. This may be supposed at least to have 
had some influence. It is, however, certain, whether from one or both these 
causes, that the numbers that fell made no apparent impression on those who 
survived ; they were immediately taken off, and had their places supplied in a 
constant succession.” 

For two years after the return of the expedition to England, 
Ledyard remained in the British navy; but in what rank or 
quarter, his biographer could not ascertain. It is only known, 
says Mr. Sparks, that he refused to be attached to any of the 
squadrons sent to America, assigning as a reason, that he would 
not appear in arms against his native country. In 1782, he made 
his way home, and took lodgings at Southold, with his mother, 
who then kept a boarding house, and by whom he was not at first 
recognised, after an absence of eight years. The manner in which 
she discovered who he was, constitutes an affecting anecdote of 
maternal yearning. At Hartford, he was welcomed and harbour- 
ed by an uncle and former guardian; and the nature of the sin- 
gular being is illustrated by the following extract from one of his 
letters, written at this period :— 

** You will be surprised to hear of my being at Hartford ; I am surprised my- 
self. I made my escape from the British at Huntington Bay. I am now at Mr. 
Seymour’s, and as happy as need be. I havea little cash, two coats, three waist- 
coats, six pair of stockings, and half a dozen ruffled shirts. I am a violent whig 
und a violent tory. Many are my acquaintances. I eat and drink when I am 
asked, and visit when I am invited; in short, I generally do asLam bid. All! 
want of my friends is friendship ; possessed of that, I am happy.” 

A few months of this kind of happiness more than satisfied 
Ledyard. He became impatient of ease; conceived the plan of 
a voyage to the North Pacific Ocean; repaired to New-York, 
but could obtain no coadjutors there; and, after being reduced 
to the most mortifying distress, by poverty, met, in Philadelphia, 
with the encouragement which he so anxiously sought for his new 
project. Ltobert Morris, the prince of liberal and sagacious mer- 
chants, instantly took, as he expresses it, ‘¢a noble hold of the 
enterprise ;”? engaged to contribute a ship and funds for its exe- 
cution, and provided the sanguine projector with the means of 
comfortable subsistence until all preparations should be complet- 
ed. Unexpected difficulties multiplied, however, so as to defeat 
the hopes and exertions of both, and Morris lost an opportunity 
of acquiring immense wealth, in a mercantile adventure, which, 


-when pursued by others several years after, verified, in its lucra- 


tive results, all the calculations of Ledyard,—the first, whether 
in Europe or America, to suggest a scheme of trade with the 
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North West Coast. His views, observes Mr. Sparks, accorded 
exactly with those acted upon by the first adventurers, who were 
rewarded with extraordinary success. 

Clinging still, enthusiastically, to his project, he determined 
to try his fortune with it abroad. Robert Morris replenished his 
purse, and enriched him with letters of introduction to eminent 
merchants in Europe, particularly in France. He selected Cadiz 
as his first port ; spent upwards of a month there in the best so- 
cial cireles; wrote entertaining descriptions to his friends in 
America; and then suddenly quitted that scene for Brest and 
L’Orient. Some of the principal merchants ef the latter city 
signed an agreement, by which they engaged to send him forth 
on his favourite expedition, in a vessel fully equipped for the 
new and arduous purpose. They actually provided a fine ship of 
four hundred tons; and Ledyard, after eight or nine months of 
buoyant hope and joyful diligence, was nearly at the summit of 
his wishes; when, from some difficulty with the government, the 
voyage was entirely abandoned by his patrons. Again cruelly 
baffled and left pennyless, he shaped his course to Paris, where, 
he supposed, a better fortune might await his ambition as an ex- 
plorer. Mr. Jefferson happened to be then Minister from the 
United States at the Court of France. That illustrious patriot, 
with his habitual fondness for noble enterprise, animated the in- 
telligent confidence, and relieved the immediate necessities, of his 
romantic countryman. Ledyard contracted, besides, an intimacy 
with Paul Jones, who seized the idea of an expedition to the North 
West Coast; and they concerted a scheme, which, when nearly 
matured, fell through, as that of the L’Orient merchants had 
done, chiefly by reason of miscalculation on the aid of the go- 
vernment. After other and very anxious efforts, he was forced 
to renounce the thought of any voyage by sea to the North 
West Coast, either for trade or discovery. Thus remaining in 
Paris, a mere wanderer, his purse, to which Jones had contri- 
buted advances, became empty; but he possessed in Mr. Jeffer- 
son, the Marquis Lafayette, Mr. Short, the American secretary 
of legation, and others, munificent friends, who appreciated his 
merits, sympathized in his disappointments, supplied his person- 
al wants, and by their converse and countenance rendered his 
residence in the French capital highly advantageous and agree- 
able to him on the whole. He breathes the warmest gratitude to 
those friends, in the fragments of his letters from Paris, which 
Mr. Sparks has introduced. 

His peculiar temperament did not suffer him to remain long 
satisfied with a life even such as he passed there. “ As fate,” says 
his biographer, “seemed to throw difficulties insurmountable in 
the way of a passage by sea, he bethought himself of the only ex- 
pedient by which. a part of his original design might be carried 
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into execution ; and that was, to travel by land through the north- 
ern regions of Europe and Asia, cross over Behring’s Strait to the 
American continent, and pursue his route thence down the Coast, 
and to the interior, in such a manner as the exigencies of his con- 
dition might point out to him when on the spot.”’ Such an expe- 
dient could be adopted, only by a man whose bias for roving 
was the most decided and immutable, with a character general- 
ly the boldest and most sanguine. Yet we find him, at this time, 
representing himself, in one of his letters, as by nature “ a volup- 
tuous, pensive animal, intended for the tranquil scenes of domes- 
tic life, for ease and contemplation.”? He contended that there 
was ever a great difference between the manner of life he had 
led, and that which he would have chosen. So much may we 
mistake our vocation! Mr. Jefferson applauded his present de- 
sign, and applied to the Empress of Russia, soliciting permission 
for Ledyard to pass through her dominions in the character of 
an American citizen. He was kept at Paris, in daily and fruitless 
expectation of an answer, for more than five months; and at the 
end of this term, accepted an invitation from London, to repair 
thither, and embark in an English ship, which was in readiness 
to sail for the Pacific Ocean, and of which the owners undertook 
to have him set on shore at any place on the North West Coast 
that he might choose. In six days he was in London. Sir James 
Hall, of Edinburgh, presented him with twenty guineas—to use 
Ledyard’s phrase on the occasion—pro bono publico: Sir Joseph 
Banks and other distinguished men of science entered warmly 
into his plan, which was to land at Nootka Sound, and thence 
strike directly into the interior, and pursue his course, as fortune 
should guide him, to Virginia. Colonel Smith, then Secretary of 
the American legation in London, described him, in an official 
letter, in these terms :—-‘‘ He is perfectly calculated for the at- 
tempt ; robust and healthy, and has an immense passion to make 
discoveries which will benefit society, and insure him, agreeably 
to his own expression, a small degree of honest fame.” 

He embarked, with no other equipment than two dogs, an 
Indian pipe, and a hatchet; he thought himself now secure of 
his object ; but the vessel was not out of sight of land, before it 
was brought back by an order from the government; and the 
voyage was finally relinquished! This miscarriage might be deem- 
ed enough to have weighed upon his heart with invincible pres- 
sure; to have paralysed the energies of the stoutest spirit; but 
in a very short time after, Ledyard was prepared to ‘‘ make the 
tour of the globe, from London east, on foot.”? He called him- 
self “the slave of fortune and the son of care,”’ remarking, how- 
ever, that ‘‘the near approach which he had so often made to each 
extreme of happiness and distress, had rendered him so hardy, 
that he could meet either with composure.”’ Sir Joseph Banks, 
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Dr. Hunter, Sir James Hall, and Colonel Smith, subscribed a 
small sum for his viaticum, and contributed also the most flatter- 
ing letters of introduction. At Hamburg, to which city he imme- 
diately went, he unfortunately learned that an American major, 
whom he wished to enlist as the companion of his enterprise, had 
repaired to Copenhagen, and fallen there into the severest pecu- 
niary embarrassments. Our enthusiast hastened to the Danish 
capital, in order to sacrifice his ten guineas for the relief of one 
whom, in fact, he had never seen,—to whom he owed no as- 
sistance. He travelled far aside from his direct route, and ex- 
posed himself to all the evils of a winter journey through Swe- 
den and Finland. The major took his money; but, after they had 
passed an amicable fortnight together in Copenhagen, answered 
his wish of further companionship by saying,—‘‘ No; I esteem 
you, but I can travel in the way I do with no man on earth.” 
The simple generosity of Ledyard submitted ; he drew a bill on 
his friend, Colonel Smith, for a small sum, and, in the depth of 
winter, ‘‘ set out for Zornea, alone, without friends, on ¢ road 
almost unfrequented at that season, and with the certainty that 
he must travel northward six hundred miles, before he could turn 
his steps towards a milder climate, and then six or seven hundred 
more, in descending to St. Petersburgh, on the other side of the 
Gulf of Bothnia.”’ He chose, too, a different direction from the 
common one, and passed far into the most unfrequented paris of 
Finland. Before the twentieth of March, he reached St. Peters- 
burgh! that is, within seven weeks of the time of leaving Stack- 
holm, making the average distance per week, which he travelled, 
about two hundred miles. No part of his Journal, during this 
dreadful tour, has been preserved ; and his sufferings can there- 
fore only be conjectured. 

At St. Petersburgh, his letters procured him eminent acquaint- 
ance, among whom the learned Professor Pallas and Count de 
Ségur proved his ehief patrons. After waiting there nearly three 
months, he obtained at length his passport for the prosecution of 
his journey to Siberia. Just at this time, a Scotch physician was 

oing to the province of Kolyvan, in the employment of the 
Grameen. Ledyard joined him, and thus had a companion for 
more than three thousand miles of his route. They passed through 
Moscow, Kazan, Tobolsk ; and our adventurer remained a week 
at Barnaoul, the capital of Kolyvan, and the term of his compa- 
nion’s journey. The extracts from his journal and letters, written 
here, which are quoted in his biography, show that he continued 
firm and ardent in his original purpose. ‘* My health,’ said he, 
‘*is perfectly good ; but notwithstanding the vigour of my body, 
my mind keeps the start of me, and I anticipate my future fate 
with the most lively ardour. Pity it is, that, in such a career, 
ane should be subjected, like a horse, to the beggarly impedi- 
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ments of sleep and hunger.’’ From Barnaoul, he proceeded to 
Irkutsk, riding post with the courier who carried the mail. He 
experienced much kindness, and made curious observations, on the 
way; but the expedition abounded in accidents and fatigues. He 
sojourned at Irkutsk about ten days. The journal which he pre- 
pared there is full of interesting remark and information. The 
statements and opinions of his biographer, in connexion with it, 
are also worthy of attention and praise. On the 28th of August, 
he quitted Irkutsk, in a kibitka, with ‘‘furious unbroke Tartar 
horses,” that ran away with him ad libitum. We shall use the 
text of Mr. Sparks, in tracing him further as far as Yakutsk, un- 
fortunately the limit of his journey :— 


**In company with Lieutenant Laxman, a Swedish officer, Ledyard embarked 
on the river Lena, at a point one hundred and fifty miles distant from Irkutsk, 
with the intention of floating down its current to Yakutsk. This river navigation 
was fourteen hundred miles. Where they entered their boat, the stream was no 
more than twenty yards broad, with here and there gentle rapids, and high, rug- 
ged mountains on each side. They were carried along from eighty to a hundred 
miles 2 day, the river ually increasing in size, and the mountain scenery put- 
ting on an infinite variety of forms, alternately sublime and picturesque, bold 
a fantastic, with craggy rocks and jutting headlands, bearing on their brows the 
verdure of pines, firs, larches, and other evergreens, and Alpine shrubs. All the 
way t) Yakutsk, the river was studded with islands, recurring at short intervals, 
which added to the romantic effect of the scenery, and made a voyage down the : 
Lena notwithstanding its many privations, by no means an unpleasant trip to a 
true .over of nature, and a hardy veteran traveller. The weather was growing 
cold and heavy fogs hung about the river till a late hour in the morning. They 
daily passed small towns and villages, where they went ashore for provisions, or 
refreshment, as occasion required. 

* On the eighteenth of September he arrived at Yakutsk, after a fatiguing 
voyage of twenty-two days, in a small bateau on the Lena. During this period, 
he nad passed from a summer climate to one of rigorous cold. When he left Ir- 
ku'sk, it was just in the midst of harvest time, and the reapers were in the fields ; 
but when he entered Yakutsk, the snow was six inches deep, and the boys were 
whipping their tops on the ice. He debarked from his bateau two miles above 
the town, and there mounted a sledge, drawn by an ox, with a Yakuti Indian on 
his back, and guided by a cord passing through the cartilage of his nose.” 

It was his wish to press forward to Okotsk, distant be- 
tween six and seven hundred miles, lest the winter should pre- 
vail before he reached that place, whence he meant to secure a 
passage to the American continent in the spring. The Russian 
commandant declared any ulterior movement to be impossible, 
and compelled him to acquiesce in its postponement. We cannot ; 
refrain from copying that part of his journal which relates to this 
event ; it will conciliate the esteem, and may touch the heart, of 
every reader :— 

“What, alas, shall I do,” exclaims he, ‘for I am miserably prepared for 
this unlooked for delay. By remaining here through the winter, I cannot 
expect to resume my march until May, which will be eight months. My 
funds! I have but two long frozen stages more, and I shall be beyond the want, 
or aid of money, until, emerging from the deep deserts, I gain the American At- 


lantic States; and then, thy glowing climates, Africa, explored, I will lay me 
down, and claim my little portion of the globe I have yiewed ; may it not be be- 
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fore. How many of the noble minded have been subsidiary to me, or to my en- 
terprises; yet that meagre demon, Poverty, has travelled with me hand in hand 
over half the globe, and witnessed what—the tale I will not unfold! Ye children 
of wealth and idleness, what a profitable commerce might be made between us. 
A little of my toil might better brace your bodies, give spring to mind and zest 
to enjoyment ; and a very little of that wealth, which you scatter around you, 
would put it beyond the power of anything but death to oppose my kindred 
greetings with all on earth, that bear the stamp of man. This is the third time, 
that I have been overtaken and arrested by winter; and both the others, by giv- 
ing time for my evil genius to rally his hosts about me, have defeated the enter- 

rise. Fortune, thou hast humbled me at last, for I am this moment the slave 
of cowardly solicitude, lest in the heart of this dread winter, there lurk the seeds 
of disappointment to my ardent desire of gaining the opposite continent. But I 
submit.” 


These sad presentiments were miserably realized. Notwith- 
standing the imperial passport which he carried, secret ministerial 
instructions to detain him, had preceded his arrival. Some idea 
of the nature of the season which he spent, may be collected 
from this passage of his journal :-— 


‘** The people in Yakutsk have no wells. They have tried them to a very great 
depth, but they freeze even in summer ; consequently they have all their water 
from the river. But in winter they cannot bring water in its fluid state ; it freezes 
on the way. It is then brought in vr cakes of ice to their houses, and piled 
up in their yards. As water is wanted, they bring these pieces of ice into the 
warm rooms, where they thaw, and become fit for use. Milk is brought to mar- 
ket in the same way. A Yakuti came into our house to-day with a bag full of ice. 
* What,’ said I to Laxman, ‘has the man brought ice to sellin Siberia?” It was 
milk. Clean mercury exposed to the air is now constantly frozen. By repeated 
observations, I have found in December, that two ounces of quicksilver openly 
exposed have frozen hard in fifteen minutes. It may be cut with a knife, like 
lead. Strong cogniac brandy coagulated. A thermometer, filled with rectified 
spirits of wine, indicated thirty-nine and a half degrees on Reaumur’s scale. 
Captain Billings had, on the borders of the Frozen Ocean, the winter before last, 
forty-three degrees and three fourths by the same thermometer. In these severe 
frosts the air is condensed, like a thick fog. The atmosphere itself is frozen; 
respiration is fatiguing ; all exercise must be as moderate as possible ; one’s con- 
fidence is in his fur dress. It is a happy provision of nature, that in such intense 
colds there is seldom any wind ; when there is, it is dangerous to be abroad. In 
these seasons, there is no chase; the animals submit themselves to hunger and 
security, and so does man. All nature groans beneath the rigorous winter.” 


It was at Yakutsk, that he penned his exquisite and celebrated 
eulogy on Woman—a simple, unstudied, private effusion, with 
which the sex have more reason to be pleased than with all the 
most elaborate and finely-turned compliments that gallantry or 
flattery ever produced. It has been often printed, but sometimes 
incorrectly. His biographer has transcribed it from the original 
manuscript, and we must assist in multiplying the true copy of 
what ts so beautiful and just :— 

**T have observed among all nations, that the women ornament themselves 
more than the men ; that, wherever found, they are the same kind, civil, on 
ing, humane, tender beings ; that they are ever inclined to be gay and cheerful, 
timorous and modest. They do not hesitate, like man, to perform a hospitable 
or generous action ; not haughty, nor arrogant, nor supercilious, but full of cour- 


tesy and fond of society; industrious, economical, ingenuous; more liable in gen- 
eral to err than man, but in general, also, more virtuous, and performing more 
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actions than he. I never addressed myself in the language of decency and 
iendship to a woman, whether civilized or savage, without receiving a decent 
and friendly answer. With man it has often been otherwise. In wandering over 
the barren plains of inhospitable Denmark, through honest Sweden, frozen Lap- 
‘land, rude and churlish Finland, unprincipled Russia, and the wide spread re- 
gions of the wandering Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, woman has 
ever been friendly to me, and uniformly so; and to add to this virtue, so worthy 
of the appellation of benevolence, these actions have been performed in so free 
and so kind a manner, that, if I was dry, I drank the sweet draught, and, if hun- 
gry, ate the coarse morsel, with a double relish.” 


Ledyard had not been quite two months at Yakutsk, when 
Captain Billings arrived there from his expedition to the river 
Kolyme and the Frozen Ocean. The Captain was one of our tra- 
veller’s companions during the whole of Cook’s last voyage, and 
might well be ‘‘surprised at meeting his old acquaintance in the 
heart of Siberia,”? not having heard from him since their separa- 
tion at the close of the voyage. After they had passed about five 
weeks together at Yakutsk, Billings persuaded Ledyard to re- 
turn to Irkutsk with him, a distance of fifteen hundred miles, 
which they accomplished in seventeen days, travelling in sledges 
up the river Lena, on the ice. Ere a month more had elapsed, 
Ledyard was arrested as a French spy! by “an absolute order 
from the Empress ;”’ hurried into a kibitka with two guards, 
conducted with all speed to Moscow, and thence to the frontiers 
of Poland, where his ferocious attendants released him, with 
the suggestion that he might go where he pleased, but if he 
returned again to the dominions of the Empress, he would be 
hanged! This transportation, as it may be called, was effected 
in siz weeks, over a space of six thousand versts, three versts 
being equal to two English miles. Independently of the con- 
sideration of the nature of the season and regions in which he 
was thus ignominiously dragged, an idea may be formed of the 
sufferings which were inflicted on him, froma single passage 
of one of his letters scrawled on the route :— 

**Tam at the city of Neeshna, in a vile, dark, dirty, gloomy, damp room ; 
it is called quarters, but it is a miserable prison. The colleen, who guard me, 
are ay 4 watchful over me when ina town, though at no time properly so, 
through their consummate indolence and ignorance. Every | I have it in my 
power to escape them, but, though treated like a felon, I will not appear like 
one by flight. I was very ill yesterday ; I am emaciated; it is more than twenty 
days since I have eat any thing, that may be called food, and during that time 
have been dragged along from day to day in some wretched open kibitka. Thus 
am I treated in all respects (except that I am obliged to support myself with my 


own money) like a convict, and presented by my snuff box of a sergeant as a ra- 
ree-show, at every town through which we pass.” 


As the reader of even our slender outline, must have imbibed 
an interest, not only in the general character, but the particular 


sensations and thoughts of our traveller, on such an occasion as 
this melancholy outrage, we shall quote a passage of his jour- 
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nal, which his biographer presumes was written soon after he 
left Irkutsk :— 


‘My ardent hopes are once more blasted,—the almost half accomplished wish. 
What secret machinations have been at work? What motive ? But so it suits her 
royal Majesty of all the Russias, and she has nothing but her pleasure to consult; 
she has no nation’s resentment to apprehend, for I am the minister of no state, no 
monarch. I travel under the common flag of humanity, commissioned by myself 
to serve the world at ; and so the poor, the unprotected wanderer must go 
where sovereign will ins ; if to death, why then my journeying will be over 
sooner, and rather differently from what I contemplated ; if otherwise, why then 
the royal dame has taken me much out of my way. But I may pursue another 
route. The rest of the world lies uninterdicted. Though born in the freest of 
the civilized countries, yet, in the present state of privation, I have a more ex- 
> age sense of the amiable, the immortal nature of liberty, than I ever had be- 
ore. It would be excellently qualifying, if every man, who is called to preside 
over the liberties of a people, should once—it would be enough—actually be de- 
prived of his liberty unjustly. He would be avaricious of it, more than of any 
other — possession. I could love a country and its inhabitants, if it were a 
country of freedom. There are two kinds of people I could anathematize, with 
a better weapon than St. Peter’s ; those who dare deprive others of their liberty, 
and those who suffer others to do it.” 


We know not who can resist this strain, or help execrating 
the power by which so atrocious a wrong to so admirable a spi- 
rit, and so great an injury to the cause of science, were commit- 
ted. All that we had read of the Russian government, of any 
period, had not inspired us with so keen a dislike to its arbitrary 
and selfish essence, as was engendered by the simple narrative of 
Ledyard’s treatment. A recent British tourist in Russia, Captain 
Jones, speaking of the Emperor Alexander’s journeys of obser: 
vation to the distant provinces of his empire, says,— 

** Truth is too deeply entrenched and veiled, for even his imperial exertion’ 
to explore ; and he returns to his capital, fatally impressed with an assurance, that 
all are going on well and contentedly, when, perhaps, it is not too much to say, 
that more abuse and discontent reign in his dominions, and amongst his fifty-three 
millions of subjects, than in all the rest of Europe put together; with this dan- 
gerous and remarkable difference, that the abuses are nearly open to every body, 
except himself, while the discontent is silent and smothered. In 1821, there 
was a revolt of from five to seven thousand peasants in this neighbourhood, (‘Tagan- 
rog,) who suffered the greatest hardships and privation, before a military force 
could subdue them; many died from want, and many afterwards by the knout. 
It is doubtful, if this ever reached the Emperor’s ears; at all events, it has been. 
most carefully concealed from the rest of the empire.” 

Before we took up the book of Mr. Sparks, we indulged the 
surmise, that the expedition of Ledyard might never have been 
known to the Empress Catherine, any more than the insurrec- 
tion and treatment of the seven thousand peasants, were to her 
grandson ; for the abuses of authority, in the imperial name, 
could not have been less frequent during her reign, than in that 
of Alexander; but this charitable supposition was destroyed b 
a letter of Count Ségur, to Mr. Jefferson, which Ledyar 
biographer has adduced. The Empress herself spoke to Ségur 
on the subject of Ledvard, observing, that she had issned her 
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prohibition, because she would not “render herself guilty of 
the death of this courageous American, by furthering a journey 
so fraught with danger, as that he proposed to undertake alone, 
across the unknown and savage regions of north-western Ame- 
rica.” La douce humanité toujours dans la bouche! The Count, 
much as he admired, or rather worshipped Catherine,—was not 
the dupe of this pretext. He intimates, that she only attempted 
to disguise, by it, “her unwillingness to have the new posses- 
sions of Russia, on the western coast of America, seen by an en- 
lightened citizen of the United States.”” Mr. Sparks adopts Sé- 
gur’s interpretation, and annexes this natural comment. ‘‘ More- 
over, the plea of humanity sounds strangely enough, when con- 
trasted with the barbarous manner in which Ledyard was trans- 
ported across the frightful deserts of her imperial majesty’s do- 
minions. Such evidence of tender-heartedness, he would gladly 
have declined ; and taken in exchange for them, any treatment 
he might receive from the savages of north-western America.’’ 
: Ledyard reached Konigsberg, absolutely destitute, and in bad 
health. He was so fortunate as to dispose there, of a draft for 
five guineas, on his old benefactor, Sir Joseph Banks—a sum 
by which he was enabled to pursue his journey to England. 
Once more do we find him in the British capital, after an ab- 
sence of fifteen months; and, to use his own words, again *¢ dis- 
appointed, ragged, pennyless, but with a whole heart.”” Mr. Jef- 
férsen, in his letter prefixed to the Travels of Lewis and Clark, 
expresses the opinion, that the rapid transportation from Siberia, 
broke down Ledyard’s constitution; but the traveller himself 
wrote, after his arrival in London—* A few days’ rest among 
the beautiful daughters of Israel, in Poland, re-established my 
health ; and I am now in as full bloom and vigour, as thirty-se- 
ven years will afford any man.”’ He had scarcely enjoyed, in Lon- 
don, time enough to choose his lodgings, when Sir Joseph Banks 
proposed to him, on behalf of the African Association, an expe- 
dition into the interior of Africa. He replied, that he had always 
determined to traverse the continent of Africa, as soon as he had 
explored the interior of North America. Sir Joseph gave him a 
note of introduction to the Secretary of the Association, with 
whom he sought an immediate interview. ‘‘ Before I had learn- 
ed from the note, the name and business of my visiter,’’ says 
the Secretary, (Mr. Beaufoy,) in an official report, ‘‘ I was struck 
with the manliness of his person, the breadth of his chest, the 
ae of his countenance, and the inquietude of his eye.’ 
ing asked when he would set out—‘‘ to-morrow morning” — 
wes, his answer. His biographer dwells upon this phrase, as an 
mMstance of extraordinary decision and fortitude of character. 
The frequency of his disappointments, the freshness of his suf- 
ferings, the magnitude of the labours and perils inseparable from 
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the new enterprise, would have caused any other than Ledyard, 
to hesitate at least, if not to shrink from it in utter satiety, lassi- 
tude, despair, or horror. ) 

The route traced for him by the Association, was from Lon- 
don to Paris, thence to Marseilles, across the Mediterranean to 
Egypt, from Alexandria to Grand Cairo, from Cairo to Sennaar, 
and thence westward, in the latitude and supposed direction of 
the Niger. He stopped in Paris seven or eight days, performing 
homage of gratitude to his inestimable friends, Jefferson and La- 
fayette. In a little more than a month, he was in Alexandria; 
and, in less than a week more, at Grand Cairo, only the starting 
post of his arduous expedition. His strictures on the state of 
things in Egypt, as they fell under his notice, are recommended by 
the sagacity, raciness, and candour, which distinguish all his effu- 
sions. The information which they afford, is of course but scanty. 
To know Egypt thoroughly, all its antiquities, and its modern 
history and condition, recourse must be had to the vast and incom- 
parably splendid work on that country, prepared by the adepts 
in the sciences and fine arts, who accompanied Napoleon thither. 
The chief scene of Ledyard’s inquiries, at Cairo, was the slave- 
market; as he hoped to extract from the negroes brought to it 
from the interior of Africa, some geographical data, or other in- 
telligence useful for his main enterprise. The poor wretches, 
mostly young women, and the greater part of them from remote 
countries, assured him that he would be well treated by their 
countrymen. He was told, that the importation of negro slaves 
into Egypt, the year of his arrival, would amount to twenty 
thousand. Three months were consumed at Grand Cairo, before 
he had any certainty of being able to proceed in his design. He 
awaited the departure of the caravan, which he wished to accom- 
pany to Sennaar. We have now drawn to the conclusion of all 
his visions, and must relate the deplorable catastrophe, in the 
language of his biographer :— 

** After much vexatious delay, all things were at last ready for his departure, 
and his next communication might be expected from Sennaar. The Aga had 
given him letters of recommendation, his passage was engaged, the terms 
settled, and the day fixed, on which the caravan was to leave Cairo. He wrote 
in good spirits and apparent health, and the confidence of the Association had 
never been more firm, nor their hopes more sanguine, than at this juncture. 
Their extreme es ea may well be imagined, therefore, when the next 
letters from Egypt brought the melancholy intelligence of his death. 

** During his residence at Cairo, his pursuits had made it necessary for him to 
be much exposed to the heat of the sun, and to other deleterious influences of 
the climate, at the most unfavourable season of the year. The consequence was 
an attack of a bilious complaint, which he thought to remove by the common re- 
medy of vitriolic acid. Whether this was administered by himself, or by some 
other person, is not related, but the quantity taken was so great, as to produce 
violent and burning pains, that threatened to be fatal, unless immediate relief 
could be procured. This was attempted by a powerful dose of tartar emetic. 
But all was in vain. The best medical skill in Cairo was called to his aid without 
effect, and he closed his life of vicissitude and toil, at the moment when he ima- 
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ined his severest cares were over, and the prospects before him were more. 

ttering, than they had been at any former period. He was decently interred, 

and all suitable respect was paid to his obsequies, by such friends as he had 
found among the European residents in the capital of Egypt. 

** The precise day of bis death is not known, but the event is supposed to 
have happened towards the end of November, 1788. He was then in the thirty- 
eighth year of his age.” 

Regret is deep, not only for the extinction of such a spirit, but 
for the loss of that chance of discovery, which attended his un- 
dertaking. He had seen more of Asia and Africa; he could en- 
dure more; persevere further; than any other man. His intense 
zeal, incredible activity, dauntless courage, resolute honour, com- 
prehensive intelligence, promised all that could be achieved by 
an individual. Beyond three hundred leagues, however, he was 
to go alene, in the attempt to cut the continent across, between 
the parallels of twelve and twenty degrees of north latitude; and 
it may be doubted, whether failure was not inevitable. The 
biographer of Mungo Park observes, that the sufferings of that 
traveller during his first journey, and the melancholy fate of 
Major Houghton, Mr. Horneman, and other explorers distin- 
guished by their enterprise and ability, demonstrate the utter 
hopelessness of such undertakings, when attempted by solitary 
and unprotected individuals. Without any contest with the na- 
tives, or death by wild animals, or any other accident, out 
of forty-three Europeans who left the Gambia in perfect health, 
with Park, only four survived, (one being deranged,) when he 
wrote from Sansanding. In capacity of endurance, Ledyard 
might be regarded as equal to any of his race; probably no man 
ever underwent severer trials. ‘‘I have known,’’ said he in one 
of his conversations with Mr. Beaufoy, ‘*I have known both 
hunger and nakedness to the utmost extremity of human suf- 
fering; 1 have known what it is to have food given me as cha- 
rity to a madman; and I have at times been obliged to shelter 
myself under the miseries of that character, to avoid a heavier 
calamity. My distresses have been greater than I have ever 
owned, or ever will own to any man.”’ 

Notwithstanding the unequalled hardships of his life, and the 
invariable frustration of his plans, Ledyard never lost confidence 
in himself, or in the goodness of the Deity; nor betrayed the 
least misanthropic spleen. The smallest ray of hope excited him 
to the utmost effort; whatever seemed possible, he would essav 
with alacrity, “contemplatively, cheerily, and industriously ;””— 
he overflowed with gratitude for any obligation; the benevolence 
of his disposition is abundantly exemplified by his ruinous excur- 
sion to Copenhagen, for the relief of Major Langhorn. In the 
midst of his disasters, and in the severest straits, he repeats, 
fondly as it were—‘‘ Upon the whole, mankind have used me 
well.” ‘I have always thought urbanity more general, than 
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many think it to be.”? “ Hospitality, I have found as universal 
as the face of man.’? We have already cited his tender tribute 
to woman. Such testimony is doubly creditable to our nature. 
Indeed, who that has mingled long with society, or travelled 
much, being himself possessed of good qualities, but has expe- 
rienced more kindness than malevolence; more than he has ever 
bestowed, or could bestow,—enough to enable him, also, to ex- 
claim—* upon the whole, mankind have used me well !”’ As an 
example of Ledyard’s religious confidence and strain, we may 
quote this paragraph of a letter to his mother, sent when he was 
about to depart from London for Egypt :— 


** Truly is it written, that the ways of God are past finding out, and his de- 
crees unsearchable. Is the Lord thus great? So also is he good. I am an in- 
stance of it. I have trampled the world under my feet, laughed at fear, and de- 
rided danger. Through millions of fierce savages, over parching deserts, the 
freezing north, the everlasting ice, and stormy seas, have I passed without 
harm. How good is my God! What rich subjects have I for praise, love, and 
adoration !”” 


His affections centered in his mother and sisters at home, and 
his country was exceedingly dear to him. His journals and let- 
ters yield the finest ejaculations of unfeigned domestic love, ex- 
pansive patriotism, and tender sensibility. We offer the sub- 
joined extracts, as examples taken at random :— 


**My prospects at present, are a voyage to the East Indies, and eventuall 
round the world. It will be of two or three years duration. If I am successful, 
T shall not have occasion to absent myself any more from my friends; but, above 
all, I hope to have it in my power to minister to the wants of a beloved parent, » 
and others who languish and fade in obscurity. My dear sisters engage my ten- 
derest love, and solicitude for their future welfare. My best wish is, that they 
may be educated and disposed of, suitably to the beauty of their persons, and 
their excellent hearts; and that I could be instrumental in conferring such a kind- 
ness. I beg my brotherly salutations to them. T'ell them, I long to strew roses in 
their laps, and branches of palm beneath their feet.” ° ° 


‘*[ die with anxiety to be on the back of the American States, after having 
either come from, or penetrated to the Pacific ocean. There is an extensive 
field for the acquirement of honest fame. A blush of generous regret sits on 
my cheek, when I hear of any discovery there, which I have had no part in; and 
particularly at this auspicious period. The American Revolution invites to a tho- 
rough discovery of the continent, and the honour of doing it, would become a 
foreigner; but a native only can feel the genuine pleasure of the achievement. 
It was necessary, that a European should discover the existence of that conti- 
nent, but, in the name of Amor Patriz, let a native explore its resources and 
boundaries. It is my wish to be the man. I will not yet resign that wish, nor 
my pretensions to that distinction.” : : 


“I have once visited the Foundling Hospital, and the Hospital de Dieu, in Pa- 
ris; twice I never shall. Not all the morality from Confucius to Addison, could 
give me such feelings. Eighteen foundlings were brought the day of my visit. 
One was brought in while I was there. Dear little innocents! But you are, hap- 
pily, insensible of your situations. Where are your unfortunate mothers? Per- 
haps in the adjoining hospital, they have to feel for you, and themselves too. But 
where is the wretch, the villain, the monster ?’—I was not six minutes in the 
pod It is customary to leave a few pence; I flung down six livres, and 
retired.” 


Ledyard spoke, and no doubt honestly, of his preference for 
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the scenes and persons of home, when he was hieing to Kamts- 
chatka, or eagerly preparing to plunge into the interior of Afri- 
ca. So, Mungo Park, as he entered that continent the second 
time, wrote to his wife—‘‘I need not tell you how often I think 
about you. The hopes of spending the remainder of my life with 
my wife and children will make every thing seem easy; and you 
may be sure I will not rashly risk my life, when I know that 
your happiness and the welfare of my young ones depend so 
much upon it.”? Those hopes and resolves, and that knowledge, 
might almost be questioned, when it is recollected, that, after 
Park’s first expedition, he was well situated in every respect 
with his family; that he had acquired renown sufficient to con- 
tent any ordinary ambition; in short, that no necessity drove 
him from the domestic circle, and involved him in the risks to 
which he fell a victim. But we do not doubt he was sincere. The 
passion of enterprise, and a thirst for glory, only increased by the 
share which he had gathered, explain the apparent inconsistency 
of his professed sentiments with his conduct. Ledyard never had 
the same motives for remaining at home; but we cannot suppose 
that one of his excellent faculties and virtues would have been 
unable to succeed there, if any local influence could have sub- 
dued his natural propensity to range the earth, and brave all ima- 
ginable ills and dangers, in quest of knowledge and ‘a small de- 
gree of honest fame.” ‘* The peculiar frame of his mind and tem- 
per,”’ says his biographer, ‘‘ was such, that nothing would have 
been more idle, either in himself or any other person, than to 
think of chaining him down to any of the dull courses of life, 
to which the great mass of mankind are contented to resort, 
as the means of acquiring a fortune, gaining a competence, or 
driving want from the door. Poverty and privation were tri- 
fles of no weight with him, compared with the irksome necessity 
of walking in the same path that all the world walked in, and do- 
ing things as all the world had done them before. He thought 
this a very tame pursuit, unworthy of a rational man, whose soul 
should be fired with a nobler ambition.”’ This kind of enthusiasm 
smacks of insanity, in the estimation of the very sober-minded 
of our generation ;—the theory is not rare, that a certain number 
of crazy folk, acting at large in the various pursuits of society, 
are indispensable in the economy of human existence and im- 
provement. Whoever attends to the situation of a prime minister 
mn England or France, or of an American President, will be apt 
to conclude, that the avidity for political eminence and power, in- 
dicates as much wildness of fancy, or distemperature of judgment, 
as the errantry in question. A Londonderry and a Canning perish 
from immense and inevitable official fatigue and anxiety; hun- 
dreds of those near them are ready to spring into the same place. 
The fatal breach is filled without the least difficulty. The lives 
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of conquerors, usurpers, viziers, sultanas, queens, courtiers, afford 
innumerable instances of like infatuation. 

Captain Carver yielded to the same constitutional bias as Led- 
yard and Park; and he who had penetrated into ‘‘antres vast 
and deserts wild,” and survived in full vigour a two or three 
years’ intercourse with savage life, and seven thousand miles of 
desperate roam, died in London, through want, with three 
commissions in his pocket; having experienced there worse 
treatment from the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plan- 
tations, than he ever suffered by any individual Indian or barbar- 
ous tribe.* Zebulon Pike and Meriwether Lewis, explorers, 
whose achievements shed lustre on the American name, were 
cast in a similar mould, and tempered or leavened with the same 
mercurial and irresistible spirit. Lewis, “when only eight years 
of age, habitually went out in the dead of night, alone with his 
dogs, into the forest, to hunt the racoon and opossum. In this ex- 
ercise, no season nor circumstance could obstruct his purpose— 
he plunged through the winter snows and frozen streams.’” The 
history of his expedition with General Clark, shows how admi- 
rably his manhood corresponded to the habits and energies of his 
youth. We may give a passing sigh to the manner of his death, 
remembering vividly the graphic and pathetic picture of it which 
Wilson, the Ornithologist,—a congenial spirit, worthy of being 
commemorated in the same page,—has left for posterity. The 
exit of Pike was more happy and glorious—almost as signal and 
inspiring as any recorded in military annals. He enjoyed the 
dulce et decorum in his end, as he had lived for his country. 


* On my arrival in England, I presented a petition to his Majesty in council, 
praying for a reimbursement of those sums I had expended in the service of the 
government. This was referred to the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plan- 
tations. Their Lordships, from the tenor of it, thought the intelligence I could 
give, of so much importance to the nation, that they ordered me to appear be- 

ore the Board. This message I obeyed, and underwent a long examination ; 
much I believe to the satisfaction of every Lord present. When it was finished, 
I requested to know what I should do with my papers; without hesitation, the 
first Lord replied, that I might publish them whenever I pleased. In conse- 
quence of this permission, I disposed of them toa bookseller; but when they 
were nearly ready for the press, an order was issued from the council board, re- 
quiring me to deliver, without delay, into the Plantation Office, all my Charts 
and Journals, with every paper relative to the discoveries I had made. In order 
to obey this command, I was obliged to re-purchase them from the bookseller, 
at a very great expense, and deliver them up. This fresh disbursement, I endea- 
voured to get annexed to the account I had already delivered in; but the request 
was denied me, notwithstanding I had only acted, in the disposal of my papers, con- 
formably to the permission I had received from the Board of Trade. This loss, which 
amounted to a very considerable sum, I was obliged to bear; and to rest satis- 
fied with an indemnification for my other expenses. Thus situated, my only ex- 
pectations are from the favour of a generous public ; to whom I shall now com- 
municate my Plans, Journals, and Observations, of which I luckily kept copies, 
when I delivered the originals in the Plantation Office. And this I do the more 
readily, as I hear they are mislaid; and there is no probability of their ever 
being published.”—Carver’s T'ravels, London, 1781. 
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We might merely refer to the printed volume of his journals, and 
the history of the campaigns of 1812 and 1813, on our northern 
frontier, in citing affinities of nature; but we are tempted to 
introduce brief abstracts of Pike’s sufferings in his first and se- 
cond expeditions, in order to illustrate what he eagerly encoun- 
tered after what he had endured. His subsequent military career 
was but a continued obedience to the same complexional impul- 
ses :— 


“On the 9th of August 1805, Pike embarked at St. Louis, on his first expedition 
to the head of the Mississippi, and proceeded up that river with twenty men, in 
a stout boat, provisioned for four months; but they were soon obliged to leave their 
boats and proceed on their journey by land, or in canoes, which they built after 
leaving their large boat, and carried with them on their march. For eight months 
and twenty days, this adventurous soldier and his faithful band were almost con- 
tinually exposed to hardship and peril, depending for provisions upon ——— 
carious fortunes of the chase, enduring the most piercing cold, and cheerfully 
submitting to the most constant and harassing toils. They were sometimes for 
days together without food, and they frequently slept, without cover, upon the 
bare earth, or the snow, during the bitterest inclemency of a northern winter. 
During this voyage, Pike had no intelligent companion upon whom he could rely 
for any sort of advice or aid, and he literally performed the duties of astronomer, sur- 
veyor, commanding officer, clerk, spy, guide, and hunter; frequently preceding the 
party for many miles, in order to reconnoitre, or rambling for whole days in search 
of deer or other game, for provision; and then, returning to his men in the evening, 
hungry and fatigued, he would sit down in the open air, to copy, by the light of 
a fire, the notes of his journey, and to plot out the courses of the next day.” 

‘*¢ Within two months after his return from this expedition, Pike was selected, 
by General Wilkinson, for a second perilous journey of hardship and adventure. 
The principal purpose of this expedition was, like that of the former, to explore 
the interior of Louisiana. 

‘*In the course of this second journey, our adventurous soldier, after leaving 
the Osage village, encountered hardships, in comparison of which the severities 
of his former journey seemed to him ease and luxury. 

‘* Winter overtook the party, unprovided with any clothing fit to protect them 
from cold and storms. Their horses died, and for weeks they were obliged to 
explore their way on foot through the wilderness, carrying packs of sixty or se- 
venty pounds i. ah besides their arms, exposed to the bitterest severity of the 
cold, relying solely on the produce of the chase for subsistence, and often for 
two or three days altogether without food. Several of the men had their feet 
frozen, and all, except Pike and one other, were in some degree injured by the 
intensity of the cold. Amidst these distresses, after a three months’ winter march, 
they explored their way to what they supposed to be the Red River. Here they 
were met by a party of Spanish cavalry, by whom Pike was informed, to his great 
-astonishment, that they were not on the Red River, but on the Rio del Norte, and 
in the Spanish territory. An opposition to this force would have been idle, and 
he reluctantly submitted to accompany the Spaniards to Santa Fe, to appear be- 
fore the governor. Though, to his great mortification, his expedition was thus 
broken off, all hardship was now at an end. He was treated on the road with 
great respect and hospitality, though watched and guarded with much jealousy ; 
but he still insisted on wearing his sword, and that his men should retain their 
arms. Indeed it was his resolution, had he or any of his people been ill used, 
to — the guard, carry off their horses, and make the best of their way to 
A Ss. 

MWhen he arrived at Santa Fe, his whole dress was a blanket-coat, blue trow- 
sers, moccasins, and a scarlet cloth cap, lined with a foxskin; his men were in 
leather coats, with leggings, &c.; and not a hat in the whole party. But he ap- 
peared before the governor with his usual spirit, and inaisted on being treated 
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with the respect due to an American officer. From Santa Fe he was sent to the 
capital of the province of Biscay, to be examined by the commandant general, 
where he was well received and entertained for some time, after which he was 
sent on his way home, under the escort of a strong party of horse. He arrived 
with his little band at Natchitoches on the Ist of July 1807. 

“The most vexatious circumstance attending this unexpected sequel to his ex- 
pedition, was the seizure of all his papers, except his private journal, by the 
Spanish government. He had been fitted out with a complete set of mathemati- 
cal instruments, and had made frequent and accurate observations. He had thus 
ascertained the geographical situation of the most important points with much 
precision, and had collected materials for an accurate map of a great part of the 
country which he traversed. 

“Pike, upon his return, received the thanks of the government; a committee 
of the house of representatives expressed their high sense of his ‘ zeal, persever- 
ance, and intelligence,’ and the administration bestowed upon him a more solid 
testimony of approbation, by a rapid promotion in the army.” 


The philosophical perspicacity of Ledyard is evinced to parti- 
cular advantage in his sketches of the inhabitants of the South 
Sea Islands, and the Siberian Tartars. His speculations are broad 
and ingenious, and so well conveyed, that they leave no doubt 
of his ability to instruct the world in a creditable and original 
style. According to Mr. Sparks, he is believed to have been the 
first to advance the opinion, that the inhabitants of the South 
Sea Islands, scattered as they are through an ocean of vast ex- 
tent, were derived from one common origin. The biographer 
himself affirms, that the fact, which he relates as certain, of 
the accidental voyage of three Otaheiteans, in a canoe, between 
Otaheite and Watteeoo, a distance of more than fifteen hundred 
miles, is enough to settle the question as to the manner in which 
the innumerable clusters of islands in the Pacific Ocean were 
peopled. We must confess that we cannot, in such a case, abide 
by a conclusion resting on the occurrence of a mere possible con- 
tingency. It is mentioned that the Missionaries, during a resi- 
dence of thirty years in the Society Islands, have discovered no- 
thing among the traditions or customs of the people, from which 
their origin can be deduced. Mr. Sparks suggests, that nothing 
will probably put the question beyond controversy, but the dis- 
covery of a language, among some of the tribes of Asia or Ame- 
rica, which bears a close resemblance to the Polynesian. With 
regard to the test of language, we were struck with the evidence, 
on that head, of so experienced a traveller as Ledyard, and cannot 
forbear quoting it in application to much of the phtlosophizing 
of our day:— 


**1 have not, as yet, taken any vocabularies of the Tartar languages. If I take 
any, they will be very short ones. Nothing is more apt to deceive, than voca._, 
bularies, when taken by an entire stranger. Men of scientific curiosity make 
use of them in investigating questions of philosophy, as well as history; and I 
think often with too much confidence, since nothing is more difficult, than to 
take a vocabulary, that shall answer any good ends for such a purpose. The 
different sounds of the same letters, and of the same combinations of letters, 
in the languages of Europe, present an insurmountable obstacle to making a ye- 
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cabulary, which shall be of general use. The different manner, also, in which 
— of the same language, would write the words of a new language, would 

such, that a stranger might suppose them to be two languages. Most uncul- 
tivated languages are very difficult to be orthographized in another language. 
They are generally guttural; but when not so, the ear of a foreigner cannot ac- 
commodate itself to the inflection of the speaker’s voice, soon enough to catch 
the true sound. This must be done instantaneously ; and, even in a language 
with which we are acquainted, we are not able to do it for several years. I seize, 
for instance, the accidental moment, when a savage is inclined to give me the 
names of things. The medium of this conversation is only signs. The savage may 
wish to give me the word for head, and lays his hand on the top of his head. Iam 
not certain whether he means the head, or the top of the head, ee the hair 
of the head. He may wish to say leg, and puts his hand to the ; I cannot tell 
whether he means the leg, or the calf or ‘fesh, or the flesh. There are other difficul- 
ties. The island of O ka is on the coast of America, opposite to Asia. There 
are a few Russian traders on it. Being there with Captain Cook, I was walking 
one day on the shore in company with a native, who spoke the Russian language. 
1 did not understand it. I was writing the names of several things; and pointed 
to the ship, supposing he would understand that I wanted the name of it. He 
answered me in a phrase, which, in Russ, meant, J know. I wrote down, a ship. 
I gave him some snuff, which he took, and held out his hand for more, making 
use of a word, which signified, in Russ, a little; 1 wrote, more.” 

Ledyard was * satisfied”? that America was peopled from Asia, 
and that all xed people are of the same family. It was a favourite 
doctrine with him, which is oft repeated in his letters and jour- 
nals, as “ the result of assiduous and extensive inquiry,” that the 
varieties of colour and feature, in the human species, originate 
from natural causes, and are the effect of external and local cir- 
cumstances. He reserved the negroes, because he had not seen 
them on their native soil; but he expected to find the same causes 
existing in Africa, to render the negro blacker than the Indian, 
as in Asia, to render the Indian darker than the European. 
Touching feature and conformation, he thought he had seen 
enough among the Tartars to constitute certainty. He notices, 
incidentally, that the greater part of mankind, compared with 
European civilization, are uncivilized, and this part are all dark- 
er than the other; that there are no white savages, and few bar- 
barous people who are not brown or black; that, if the faces of 
the Tartars have not a variety of expression, it is ewing to their 
secluded way of life, their segregation ; that in Europe, mecha- 
nical employments, having been continued for a long time among 
the same people, have had a considerable influence in giving a 
uniform character to their features. We are aware that the points 
upon which Ledyard touches, have been systematically and ela- 
borately discussed, with a larger and more diversified mass of 
fact and conjecture ; with other materials for reasoning, and with 
stronger lights of science; but the extent of his personal oppor- 
tunities, and the earnestness and sharpness of his investigations, 
entitle us to array him as an authoritative witness upon the broad- 
er topics embraced in this paragraph of one of his letters to Mr. 
Jefferson :-- 
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‘I am satisfied, that the great general analogy in the customs of men, can only 
be accounted for, by supposing them all to compose one family; and, by extend- 
ing the idea, and uniting customs, traditions, and history, I am satisfied, that 
this common origin was such, or nearly, as related by Moses, and commonly be- 
lieved among the nations of the earth. There is, also, a transposition of things on 
the globe, that must have been produced by some cause equal to the effect, 
which is vast and curious. Whether I repose on arguments drawn from,facts ob- 
served by myself, or send imagination forth to find a cause, they both declare to 
me a general deluge.” 





Art. V.—Poems: By Ricuarp H. Dana: Boston: 1827. 
12mo. pp. 113. 


Tue circumstances under which an American literature must 
be formed, are peculiar. We have had no intellectual infancy. 
The discovery of our country was the result of science ; its set- 
tlement was effected by the operation of religious principle. The 
eye of mature reason has been on every action. We remember 
our first hour. We have had no age of barbarism; no dark re- 
mote antiquity. We began with experience. We laid our foun- 
dation in results. 

The point from which human cultivation dates, is the age of 
impulse ; when the passions, strong in ignorance, not restrained 
by interest, or balanced by thought, make the whole existence 
of a people, a battle of right against power. This is the age of 
usurpation of the right to govern and to judge, of communica- 
tions with Heaven, pretended and believed, of violence in all the 
private ways of life, of high virtues, and foul crimes. This is 
the age of Poetry. It was such an age as that in Britain, France, 
and Spain, which bequeathed to more quiet times, the rich trea- 
sures of legend, of ballads and romance; matter for the matured 
genius of those countries to work into every combination of art ; 
streams of pure nature flowing down from distant and dim anti- 
quity ; models, whose surfaces and detail, a more polished age 
may think rude, and attempt to refine upon; but, whose grand 
features and leading lines, it may never hope to seize, or even 
approach. 

Discovered America, like the statue of Prometheus touched by 
an enlivening fire, awoke, as far as poetry is concerned, in adult 
vigour. She raised her voice, and lifted her arm for the first 
time in battle. She can neither have the associations of child- 
hood, nor remember the romance of youth. She must begin, 
where others have ended. Her poetry must be one of refine- 
ment; it must be the result of a study of nature, and character, 
on educated minds and tastes formed. We need not complain of 
the want of a school of art. The earlier literature of Britain, is 
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as much our school, as it was that of Spencer, or Milton ; for we 
may derive the same advantages from it that they did. Our own 
history, the private events of our own country, are a vast mass of 
virgin material for creature genius thus formed. We look for- 
ward, therefore, to our literature, with a firm hope, like that we 
feel with regard to our political prospects. We will no more be 
bullied out of the one, than laughed out of the other. 

We have always felt gratified at the appearance of American 
poems, particularly those of a creature kind; for we think there 
is much credit due to the mere attempt. For this reason, we 
have felt indulgently disposed towards the authors of the first 
crude poems that were published here. We always believed, that 
America would have her day of poetry ; and were rather de- 
lighted at the first gleam of its dawn, than displeased that we 
had not at once the light and heat of high noon. 

The volume which Mr. Dana has lately given us, we place among 
those works, which reward us for our patience and forbearance, 
and put the obligation at once on our side. It is not, however, 
the hope of relieving ourselves in this respect, that prompts us 
in speaking of what he has done; but the simple love of talking 
about what pleases us, the overflowing of our spirits, when we 
are full of any thing, that induces us to give our opinion. From 
the prose writings that appeared several years since, we had form- 
ed a high opinion of Mr. Dana’s power. Some discussion on the 
English poets, attributed to him some years since, showed how 
intimate was his acquaintance with the inspired minds of Eng- 
land. He seemed, indeed, to have grown up among them; and 
to have acquired the susceptibilities, the form, and tinge of his 
genius, in the atmosphere that glows around them. We have often 
thought of the result of such a mind’s embodying its conceptions 
in the language of poetry; for we felt that the spirit was there. 
We had a feeling like what we remember to have experienced 
in travelling through a picturesque country, in the grey of the 
morning,—a longing for the sun to get up, and throw his light 
over its varied surface, and bring out all its beauty of feature, 
and riches of colour, in the forest, the rocks, and the water. Still 
the volume surprised us. We found an originality, a feeling for 
nature, a purity and elevation of sentiment, that convinced us 
that the author’s mind had never had full vent before. 

There is an agreeable variety in the subjects of the poems be- 
fore us; and the style, language, and versification, are equally — 
varied. Indeed, the author’s language seems to us a perfect me- 
he dium—his story, his descriptions, and the thoughts and feelings 

awakened by them, come through it with great clearness, depth, 
and strength. He is never lantern-led by conceits: we never find 
him running after glittering combinations of words, or assuming 
sentiments. He never seems to us as mounting his Pegasus. 
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The Buccaneer has for its foundation, one of the most remark- 
able traditions among the people of our coast. It is a story of 
fearful interest. Its capabilities appear to us understood, and its 
great points well chosen and well emphacized. The descriptions 


employed in bringing home to us its several circumstances, are 
full of truth and beauty. 


The introduction is a description of the haunt of the Bucca- 
neer :— 


** The island lies nine leagues away. 
Along its solitary shore, 
Of craggy rock and sandy bay 
No sound but ocean’s roar, 
Save, where the bold, wild sea-bird makes her home 
Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling foam. 


** But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And on the glassy, heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently ; 
How beautiful! no ripples break the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. 


** Nor holy bell, nor pastoral bleat 
In former days within the vale ; 
Flapp’d in the bay the pirate’s sheet ; 
Curses were on the gale ; 
Rich goods lay on the sand, and murder’d men ; 
Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then.” 
Matthew Lee, the pirate chief of the isle, is shortly after in- 
‘troduced in the opening of the story :— 
‘* Twelve years are gone since Matthew Lee 
Held in this isle unquestion’d sway, 
A dark, low, brawny man was he— 
His law—* It is my way.’ 
Beneath his thickset brows a sharp light broke 
From small grey eyes; his laugh a triumph spoke. 


** Cruel of heart, and strong of arm, 
Loud in his sport, and keen for spoil, 
He little reck’d of good or harm, 
Fierce both in mirth and toil ; 
Yet like a dog could fawn, if need there were ; 
Speak mildly, when he would, or look in fear.” 

The characteristic action with which Lee appears, is skilfully 
chosen. The villain is not painted up touch after touch. Scarce 
five stanzas deep in the tale, its hero is before our imaginations. 
**There’s blood and hair, Matt, on thy axe’s edge.”? We are 
much struck with the originality of this character; its unity, we 
think, as remarkable. It seems to be the opinion of some of our 
modern poets, that truth, however excellent a thing in morals, 
has no place in art. They seem to be scrupulous about intro- 
ducing to their readers a villain in his real blackness. They 
weave in here and there an incompatible virtue, and dress the 
whole in many agreeable qualities, in hopes that these will make 
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his way in the world for him. Lee is no beau ideal murderer, 
with dark glancing eye and high pale forehead, shaded by sa- 
ble curls. We do not find him stealing in one stanza, and breath- 
ing a pure and tender passion in another. There is a strong sa- 
vour of New-England in his manner, which makes us realize him. 
He reminds us of more than one in actual life, who has made us 
shudder with the thought of what he might do, if roused or 
tempted. 

We are aware, that many object to painting a character so 
vile, and events so terrific, on the ground that they are frightful 
and loathsome subjects of contemplation ; but an author need not 
feel much hurt at being attacked by the same censure, which 
must inevitably condemn most of the great poets who have lived. 
We could bear most manfully, the shame of seeing our works 
in the poetical pillory, in company with Othello and Macbeth. 
But the truth is, we are apt to make little or no distinction be- 
tween the horrible and the terrific. Wherever mean and revolt- 
ing objects of sense are brought before the imagination, though 
associated with all those ideas which maintain the strongest 
hold on our pity and our love—the mind is engrossed by dis- 
gust, and cannot give it sympathy. The dogs gnawing the skulls, 
under the walls of Corinth, in Lord Byron, are an instance of 
the horrible, without one spark of poetry. The greater the pow- 
ers employed on such a picture, the more loathsome is the re- 
sult, the more evident the bad taste. But the abysses and dark- 
ness of a bad mind, are as decidedly the regions of poetry, as 
the open heaven and light of virtue. The passions and crimes of 
a villain, his mad career, his ruin, are a noble and moral 
subject of fiction, in any form; and we call the delicacy that is 
offended by such a representation, squeamishness and bad taste. 
We make these remarks, not with the hope of setting in a new 

light, the effect of this poetry on the minds of the susceptible— 

: still less of heightening its effect; but with a wish to persuade 

those, who, in matters of sentiment, resort to reason for instruc- 

; tion, how they ought to feel; the cold and obtuse, in short, to 

: look into their own minds for the defect, when they have no 
strong pleasing stir of sympathy in reading a tale of fear. Such 

ean have in their minds little of the poetical temperament. 

A tale of blood, from beginning to end, displeases from its 
monotony; but how much higher is the art that relieves the 
mind, by other characters of a more amiable nature, than that 
which interweaves and confounds virtue and vice, detestable and 
praiseworthy qualities? 

The victim of the pirate’s cruelty comes before us, in the 
following beautiful stanzas :— 





** Too late for thee, thou young, fair bride ; 
The lips are cold, the brow is pale, 
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That thou didst kiss in love and pride. 
He cannot hear thy wail, 

Whom thou didst lull with fondly murmur’d sound— 

His couch is cold and lonely in the ground. 


‘© He fell for Spain—her Spain no more ; 
For he was gone who made it dear ; 
And she would seek some distant shore, 
At rest from strife and fear, 
And wait amidst her sorrows till the day 
Her voice of love should call her thence away.” 


We are unwilling, in giving outlines of the story, and dissec- 
tions of character, to fill a space in our page, which we think 
ean be occupied to so much greater advantage, by extracts of the 
finer parts of the poem. We would be to our reader, rather the 
humble cicerone who shows the way to an interesting object, and 
leaves the spectator to enjoy and profit by the sight of it, than 
the antiquarian or connoisseur, who annoys him with his learn- 
ing and his opinions, and drowns in a torrent of talk all its 
effect on his mind :— 


** The sun goes down upon the sea; 
The shadows gather round her home. 
* How like a pall are ye to me! 
My home, how like a tomb ! 
O! blow, ye flowers of Spain, above his head.— 
Ye will not blow o’er me when I am dead.’ 


** And now the stars are burning bright ; 
Yet still she looks towards the shore 
Beyond the waters black in night. 

* I ne’er shall see thee more! 
Ye’re many, waves, yet lonely seems your flow, 
And I’m alone—scarce know I where I go.’ 


** Sleep, sleep, thou sad one, on the sea! 
The wash of waters lulls thee now ; 
His arm no more will pillow thee, 
Thy hand upon his brow. 
He is not near, to hush thee, or to save. 
The ground is his—the sea must be thy grave. 


‘© The moon comes up—the night goes on. 
Why in the shadow of the mast, 
Stands that dark, thoughtful man alone ? 
Thy pledge, man; keep it fast! 
Bethink thee of her youth and sorrows, Lee : 
Helpless alone—and, then, her trust in thee ! 


** When told the hardships thou hadst borne, 
Her words were to thee like a charm. 
With uncheer’d grief her heart is worn.— 
Thou wilt not do her harm! 

He looks out on the sea that sleeps in light, 
And growls an oath— It is too still to-night !’ ” 


in the description of the scene of murder, we are struck by 
the choice and accumulation of circumstance, and the meaning 
of the language :-— 
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‘* On pale, dead men, on burning check, 
On quick, fierce eyes, brows hot and damp, 
On hands that with the warm blood reek, 
Shines the dim cabin lamp. : 
Lee look’d. ‘ They sleep so sound,’ he, laughing, said, 
* They’ll scarcely wake for mistress or for maid.’ 


** A crash! They’ve forced the door,—and then 
One long, long, shrill, and piercing scream 
Comes thrilling through the growl of men. 
*Tis hers !—O God, redeem 

From worse than death thy suffering, helpless child! 
That dreadful cry again—sharp, sharp, and wild! 


** It ceased. — With speed o’ th’ lightning’s flash, 
A loose-robed form, with streaming hair, 
Shoots by.—A leap—a quick, short splash ! 
’T is gone !—There’s nothing there ! 
‘The waves have swept away the bubbling tide. 
Bright-crested waves, how proudly on ye ride! 


** She’s sleeping in her silent cave, 
Nor hears the stern, loud roar above, 
Or strife of man on land or wave. 
Young thing! thy home of love 
‘Thou soon hast reach’d!—Fair, unpolluted thing ! 
They harm’d thee not !—Was dying suffering ? 


** O, no !—To live when joy was dead ; 
To go with one, lone, pining thought— 
To mournful love thy being wed— 
Feeling what death had wrought ; 
To live the child of wo, yet shed no tear, 
Bear kindness, and yet share no joy nor fear ; 


** To look on man, and deem it strange 
That he on things of earth should brood, 
When all its throng’d and busy range 
To thee was solitude— 
O, this was bitterness !—Death came and prest 
Thy wearied lids, and brought thy sick heart rest.” 


The following stanzas relate what happened on the night of 
the anniversary of the murder, when the pirate and his com- 
rades were assembled to drown remorse in jollity :— 


** The words they spoke, we may not speak. 
The tales they told, we may not tell. 
Mere mortal man, forbear to seek 
The secrets of that hell! 
Their shouts grow loud. ’T is near mid-hour of night. 
What means upon the waters that red light ? 


** Not bigger tlian a star it seems : 
And, now, ’tis like the bloody moon: 
And, now, it shoots in hairy streams 
Its light !—’T will reach us soon ! 
A ship! and all on fire !—hbull, yards and mast! 
Her sheets are sheets of flame !—She’s nearing fast ! 


** And now she rides, upright and still, 
Shedding a wild and lurid light 
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Around the cove on inland hill, 
Waking the gloom of night. 
; All breathes of terror! Men in dumb amaze 
Gaze on each other ’neath the horrid blaze. 


** It scares the sea-birds from their nests. ma 
They dart and wheel with deaf’ning screams ; ee 
Now dark,—and now their wings and breasts Bia 
Flash back disastrous gleams. 

O, sin, what hast thou done on this fair earth ? 
The world, O man, is wailing o’er thy birth. 


** And what comes up above that wave, 4 ‘| 
: So ghastly white ’—A spectral head ! “ea 
4 A horse’s head !—(May heaven save io 


Those looking on the dead,— 
The waking dead!) There on the sea he stands— 
The spectre-horse !—He moves; he gains the sands ' 


‘** Onward he speeds. His ghostly sides 
Are streaming with a cold, blue light. 
Heaven keep the wits of him who rides 
The spectre-horse to-night ! 
His path is shining like a swift ship’s wake ; 
He gleams before Lee’s door like day’s gray break. 


*¢ The spirit-steed sent up the neigh. 
It seem’d the living trump of hell, 
Sounding to call the damn’d away, 
To join the host that fell. 
It rang along the vaulted sky: the shore 
Jarr’d hard, as when the thronging surges roar. 


‘* It rang in ears that knew the sound : 
And hot, flush’d cheeks are blanch’d with fear 
And why does Lee look wildly round ? 
Thinks he the drown’d horse near? 
He drops his cap—his lips are stiff with fright. 
Nay, sit thee down !—It is thy banquet night. 


** *T cannot sit. I needs must go: 
The spell is on my spirit now. 
I go to dread—I go to wo!’ 
O, who so weak as thou, eo 
Strong man !—His hoofs upon the door-stone, see, ed 
The ow stands !—His eyes are on thee, Lee !— a 


“¢ Thy hair pricks up !—*‘ O, I must bear aan” 
His damp, cold breath! It chills my frame ! its 
His eyes—their near and dreadful glare 
Speak that I must not name!’ 
Thou’rt mad to mount that horse !—‘ A power within, 
I must obey—cries, ‘mount thee, man of sin !’ 
‘** He’s now astride the spectre’s back, 
With rein of silk, and curb of gold. 
*Tis fearful speed !—the rein is slack 
Within his senseless hold : ° 
Nor doth he touch the shade he strides—upborne 
By an unseen power.—God help thee, man forlorn!” 


We are not sure, but we suppose, that the return of the spectre 
horse a second and a third time, is one of the improvements of 
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the author ; if so, it is a great one; if not, we must give the peo- 
ple amongst whom the story arose the credit of having a great 
deal of poetry in them. The effect of these warnings on Lee’s 
mind, the desertion of his companions, his maniac wanderings 
around the shore and hanging about the cliffs, which he knows 
must be the seene of his fatal end, are among the finest passages 
of the poems. 

We should know Mr. Dana at once for a student of ocean 
scenery. There is a spirited freedom, a boldness, in his descrip- 
tions of the water, which marks them as original sketches from 
nature. 


We shall close our extracts with a few stanzas, descriptive of 
the effects of remorse and supernatural warning on Lee’s mind :— 


** Who’s yonder on that long, black ledge, 
Which makes so far into the sea? 
See! there he sits, and pulls the sedge— 
Poor, idle Matthew Lee! 
So weak and pale’ A year and little more, 
And thou didst lord it bravely round this shore! 


** And on the shingles now he sits, 
And rolls the pebbles ’neath his hands ; 
Now walks the beach; then stops by fits, 
And scores the smooth, wet sands; 
Then tries each cliff, and cove, and jut, that bounds 
The isle ; then home from many weary rounds. 


** They ask him why he wanders so, 
From day to day, the uneven strand ? 
—‘I wish, I wish that I might go! 
But I would go by land; 
And there’s no way that I can find—I’ve tried 
All day and night !’"—He look’d towards sea, and sigh’d 


** It brought the tear to many an eye, 
That, once, his eye had made to quail. 
‘ Lee, go with us, our sloop rides nigh ; 
Come! help us hoist her sail.’ 
He shook.—‘ You know the spirit-horse I ride ' 
He’ll let me on the sea with none beside !” 


* He views the ships that come and go, 
Looking so like to living things. 
O! ’tis a proud and gallant show 
Of bright and broad-spread wings 
flinging a glory round them, as they keep 
Their course right onward through the unsounded deep. 


** And where the far-off sand-bars lift 
Their backs in long and narrow line, 
The breakers shout, and leap, and shift, 
And send the sparkling brine 
into the air; then rush to mimic strife :-— 
Glad creatures of the sea! How all seems life '!—- 


** But not to Lee. He sits alone; 
No fellowship nor joy for him. 
Borne down by wo, he makes no moan, 
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Though tears will sometimes dim 
That asking eye.—O, how his worn thoughts crave— 
Not joy again, but rest within the grave. 
** A swect low voice, in starry nights, 
Chants to his ear a plaining song.. 
Its tones come winding up those heights, 
Telling of wo and wrong; 
And he must listen till the stars grow dim, 
The song that gentle voice doth sing to him. 


** O, it is sad that aught so mild 
Should bind the soul with bands of fear ; 
That strains to sooth a little child, 
The man should dread to hear! 
But sin hath broke the world’s sweet peace—unstrung 
The harmonious chords to which the angels sung. 


** In thick, dark nights he’d take his seat 
High up the cliffs, and feel them shake, 
As swung the sea with heavy beat 
Below—and hear it break 
With savage roar, then pause and gather strength, 
And then, come tumbling in its swollen length.” 


The execution is equal; and we have, in consequence, been 
puzzled where to begin and where to conclude our extracts. In 
consequence of the crowding of thought, the author sometimes 
startles by abruptness; and, in one or two instances, has com- 
pressed his language into obscurity. But to those who are often 
annoyed by diluted thought, and wearied by connecting passa- 
ges, this closeness is an agreeable change—like the change from 
a sirocco to a north-wester, there is something bracing in it. 

The changes of home contrast agreeably with the story that 
precedes it. The koren is here subordinate ; the poet addresses 
rather the heart than the imagination. Instead of leading us at 
a regular pace through the scene of his narrative, with here and 
there a remark, he often pauses and pours out his heart, as his 
story awakens and touches him. The affection of two young, 
humble individuals, their union deferred until the lover shall 
have earned the means of subsistence, his departure in quest of 
gain, and return in disappointment, and, lastly, his final depart- 
ure and death in absence, are the topics of a poetical tale, which 
is told in a manner full of interest. There is, indeed, a shade of 
melancholy over the story from the outset, which warns us that 
the author has no pleasing conclusion in store for us. But every 
one must have felt, when the spirits are gone, how the glad, 
bright sky, and laughing earth, seem to persuade us to cheerful- 
ness; and, unless prostrated by a recent blow of misfortune, and 
deadened until sick of the very light, how the mind of the sor- 
rower is comforted and even excited with the beauty that sur- 
rounds us. The beauty that is in the forest, on the cloud, and in 
all animated creatures, again and again entering our hearts, en- 
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deavours to restore ruined peace, and lay a foundation for happi- 
ness and a healthy susceptibility of enjoyment. Thus the author 
has relieved the melancholy of the tale, by beautiful descriptions 
of natural objects and pleasing circumstances, which are employ- 
ed or come in sight in the course of the story. Even in his de- 
scriptions of objects associated with the memory of loss and grief, 
a sense of the beautiful seems to have survived his sorrow; and, 
in bidding farewell to the scenes of his youth, he goes to seek 
nature, where her features shall not call to mind the loved and 
departed of his early days. 

We have no design of tracing the story, and giving glimpses 
of descriptions in quotations. We offer the reader rather the en- 
tire picture of one of the changed inhabitants of the village :— 


** We reach’d a shop. No letter’d sign display’d 
The owner’s name, or told the world his trade. 
But on its door crack’d, rusty hinges swung, 

And there a hook or well worn horseshoe hung, 
The trough was dry; the bellows gave no blast ; 
The hearth was cold; no sparks flew red and fast ; 
Labour’s strong arm had rested. Where was he, 
Brawny and bare, who toil’d, and sang so free ? 


** But soon we came where sat an aged man. 
His thin and snow-white locks the breezes fan, 
While he his long staff finger’d, as he spoke 
Tn sounds so low, they scarce the stillness broke. 


“* Good father !’ said my guide. He raised his head, 
As asking who had spoke; _ nothing said. 
* The present is a dream to his worn brain; 
And yet his mind does things long past retain.’ 


‘* My friend then question’d him of former days, 
Mingling with what he ask’d some little praise. 
His old eyes clear’d; a smile around them play’d, 
As on my friend his shaking hand he laid, 
And spoke of early prowess. Friends he named ; 
And some he praised:—they were but few he blamed. 


“ € Dost thou remember Dalton ?’ ask’d my guide. 


“ ¢Dalton !—Full well !—His little son beside.— 
A waggish boy!—It will not from my thought— 
His curious look as I my iron wrought. 
And, as the fiery mass took shape, his smile 
Made me — my labour for awhile. ‘ 
Before he left us, and when older grown, 
He told of one who out from heaven was thrown, 
Who forged huge bolts of thunder when he fell— 
One-eyed his workmen, and his shop a hell ; 
So call’d me Vulcan’— 


*** Vulcan !—John ! art thou? 
What ! long-arm’d John with moist and smutty brow ’’ 


‘*He gazed on me, half wondering and half lost. 
Something it could not his mind had cross’d. 
A moment’s struggle in Fis face betray’d 
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The effort of the brain; and then he said, 

Eager and quick—*‘ What ! come ’—Where, where’s the boy’ 

—And looks the same ’—’T will give his parents joy!’ ‘i 
Then talk’d he to himself. His eyes grew dead; oy 
He felt his hands; nor did he raise his head, ee 
Nor miss us as we os on our way Be 
Along the street where the close village lay.”’ Bes 


In the Husband’s and Wife’s Grave, the author’s mind, tak- | | 
ing a sad tone from the instance of mortality before him, dwells : 
on the mournful change which has taken place, calls up each cir- ; 
cumstance of interrupted affection, and laments the impotence of : 
the purest love to preserve the union of two kindred souls. But . 
although he begins in sorrow, he rises into joy as he tells us the 
dread but glad tidings of immortality. The pure and holy spirit 
of our religion is with him filling our hearts with the idea of an ‘ee 
all-loving God; and as he sings the promise of our faith, death Pi 
becomes to our clear eye a pleasing image—the grave, a monu . K 
ment of hope :— s 

««O, listen, man! Pa 

A voice within us speaks that startling word, Ps 
; * Man, thou shalt never die !’ Celestial voices 
Hymn it unto your souls: according harps, a: 

By angel fingers touch’d when the mild stars 

Of morning sang together, sound forth still 

The song of our great immortality: 

Thick clustering orbs, and this our fair domain, 

The tall, dark mountains, and the deep-toned seas, 

Join in this solemn, universal song. 

—O, listen, ye, our spirits ; drink it in 

From all the air! ’Tis in the gentle moans 

Tis floating ’midst day’s setting glories; Night, af 

Wrapt in her sable robe, with silent step a 

Comes to our bed and breathes it in our ears : a 

Night, and the dawn, beige day, and thoughtful eve, % : 

All time; all bounds, the limitless expanse, om 

As one vast mystic instrument, are touch’d aes 
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By an unseen, living Hand, and conscious chords al 

Quiver with joy in this great jubilee. ise © 

—The dying hear it; and as sounds of earth 5 
3row dull and distant, wake their passing souls 

To mingle in this heavenly harmony.” is 


“* Why call we then the square-built monument, 
The upright column, and the low laid slab, 
Tokens of death, memorials of decay ? 
Stand in this solemn, still assembly, man, i” 
And learn thy proper nature; for thou see’st, F 
In these aged stones and letter’d tables, figures 4 
Of life: More are they to thy soul than those P 
Which he who talk’d on Sinai’s mount with God, ; 
Brought to the old Judeans—types are these, 
Of thine eternity. 


**] thank Thee, Father, 
That at this simple grave, on which the dawn | 
Is breaking, emblem of that day which hath ie 
Neo close, Thou kindly anto my dark mind 
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Hast sent a sacred light, and that away 
From this green hillock, whither I had come 
In sorrow, Thou art leading me in joy. 


There are several fugitive pieces, of beauty. We are fond of 
such poetry. We think there is a unity of idea and strength 
of language in one of these creations of an excited moment, 
which the meditated members of a connected undertaking are 
apt to want. There are no legitimate children of dulness be- 
gotten by expectation of friends on an anniversary, nor the 
elaborations of a happy thought; they are the expressions of 
the thoughts and feelings, awakened by peculiar circumstances, 
or single incidents or descriptions of objects in nature, with such 
remarks as the associations of the poet may have suggested, all 
executed with a simplicity and beauty which make them like 
gems in our cabinet. 

Mr. Dana is no harper on a tune which has been found to please 
the public ear—no follower of some popular poet. In all the traces 
of his study of poetry, (and the volume is full of proofs of a wide 
and deep study,) we detect no strain of imitation or of manner- 
ism. He has been walking through the gardens of poetry, and 
appears, not with a sprig gathered here and a flower plucked there, 
but redolent with the fragrant essence of the bloom which has 
been around him. An artist-like feeling in the construction of 
his story, and the management of the characters he has to deal 
with, shows his familiarity with the creations of the minds that 
have gone before him. A mastery of our language, both as the 
vehicle of thought, and the medium of a various and harmonious 
versification, proves a laborious preparation for the work he has 
undertaken. These powerful instruments have been employed 
by a genuine poetic mind, and we have great pleasure in express- 
ing our feeling of the result. 





Arr. VIl.—/ Treatise on Gymnastics: taken chiefly from the 
German of F. L. Jaun. 8vo. Northampton, Massachusetts: 
1828. 


Tne work which we have designated at the head of this arti- 
cle, is a translation from the German treatises of Jahn and Eise- 
len, with such omissions and additions, as the experience of the 
translator has shown him to be necessary. For instance, a chap- 
ter has been added on the use of the dumb-bells, or armstirker, 
(arm-strengtheners,) as they are called in Germany. The gen- 
tleman to whom we are indebted for the translation, is peculiar- 
ly qualified for the task. He was, for a number of years, a scho- 
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lar of Dr. Jahn, in the principal gymnasium, at Berlin; and has 
also, for a considerable time past, superintended the department 
of gymnastics, at the school of Messieurs Cogswell and Ban- 
croft, at Northampton, which has obtained so deserved a repu- 
tation. As he is a man of talent and learning, we may have con- 
fidence in the correctness of his notions on this branch of educa- 
tion. We see with pleasure a work in our own language on this 
subject; for we doubt not that it will contribute to give to the 
culture of our physical powers, a more prominent place in the 
education of youth. 

We have selected the above-mentioned book, as the basis of 
some observations on gymnastics, intending to speak of points 
which have hitherto been treated not at all, or very slightly. 
The whole system of modern gymnastics, is of so late a date, 
that we cannot reasonably expect it to be fully developed. 

Before entering on the principal subject of our remarks, we 
have thought it might be not uninteresting to our readers, to 
have a short historical sketch of the gymnastic art; more parti- 
cularly the modern, which, like so many other institutions of 
our times, had its origin in the great revolutien of things, which 
has of late years taken place in Europe. 

The word gymnastics, is sometimes used in a very wide 
sense, embracing all bodily exercises, which may be most conve- 
niently divided into—1. Military exercises: 2. Exercises sys- 
tematically adapted to develop the physical powers, and preserve 
them in perfection, which constitute the art of gymnastics, pro- 
perly so called: 3. Exercises for the sick. 

We shall speak principally of the second branch, and offer 
some remarks upon the third. The ancients divided their gym- 
nastics into—1. Gymnastica militaria: 2. Gymnastica medica, 
including under this head our second and third classes; and gym- 
nastica athletica, or, as Galenas calls them, vitiosa, which were 
practised by professional athletes at the gymnastic festivals; and 
were in bad repute among many reflecting men in those times, 
on account of their injurious effects on the health and morals. 
We have nothing to do with these in later times; but may con- 
sider them as falling under our second division. 

Gymnastics, considered as an art which has for its object the 
development of the frame, and the establishment of the health, 
have their origin in the exercises of war, and the chase. As soon 
as man begins to hunt, or fight, he perceives the advantage of 
preparing himself for both pursuits, by appropriate exercises in 
his leisure hours. In fact, hunting itself is often pursued by na- 
tions, at an early stage of their progress, as preparatory to war. 
The Spartans and American Indians, might be cited as instances. 
It is more doubtful at what time gymnastics began to be metho- 
dically cultivated. The ancients themselves do not inform us: 
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nor is this strange—for the system must have been slowly ma- 
tured. he difficulty is of the same sort, as that which would 
attend the inquiry, at what time architecture began to rise from 
a merely useful, to a beautiful art. The art of gymnastics, may 
be considered as having had its origin at the time when it was 
adopted as a branch of education, or when the first gymnasium 
was erected ; but of the date of this event, we are ignorant. We 
find it first existing in a systematic form among the Greeks. 
Other nations, indeed, practised military exercises; and some, 
for instance, the Persians, had a few which were taught to the 
young ; but the Greeks alone reduced gymnastics to an organized 
system. The first notice which we have of Greek gymnastics, 
is, as far as we recollect, Homer’s aceount of Achilles engaged 
in athletic sports with his followers. They run, wrestle, whirl 
the sling, and throw the discus. These games were probably prac- 
tised, sometimes as useful exercises, at other times for amuse- 
ment, like the ludi castrenses of the Romans. We read in Sue- 
tonius,* that even combats of wild beasts were sometimes exhi- 
bited in the Roman camps. These shows, considering the dis- 
tance to which the Roman armies were often led from home, 
and the difficulties by which they were surrounded, had perhaps 
the same object as the sports introduced by Captain Parry 
among his sailors, when frozen up in the Arctic Ocean. 

The first gymnasium is said to have been established in Sparta ; 
while in Athens, always disposed to mingle the element of the 
beautiful in whatever she undertook, gymnastics were refined 
from the rude military character which they had among the Spar- 
tans, into an art; and the gymnasia became temples of the Graces. 
They are known to have existed at Athens, in the time of Solon ; 
and we find among his laws, one which makes stealing in a gym- 
nasium a capital crime. In the time of Plato, Athens contained 
five gymnasia, three of whieh were very famous. The Athenian 

mnasia were not merely places of exercise for the young, but 

rew to their halls, porticos, and baths, the men of leisure, and 
the philosophers, with their followers, as well as the teachers 
of other arts; for instance, music and declamation. The most 
celebrated gymnasia, it is well known, were the academy 
where Plato taught, from which his school of philosophy 
takes its name, the lyceum where Aristotle lectured, and the 
kynosargy. 

The one of most reputation in Sparta was called Craneum. All 
the gymnasia of the ancients were public institutions, provided 
with officers of various sorts, for the maintenance of order, and the 
conduct of instruction, together with teachers of the several ex- 
ercises. Perhaps the Sophronists deserve particular mention. 


* Tiberius, 72. 
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These were officers chosen by the people, to preserve decorum ; 
the more needed, inasmuch as the exercises were carried on 
naked ; and the laws, even in the time of Solon, show that many 
improprieties were to be guarded against. The reader, who wish- 
es to gain more particular information respecting the plan of the 
ancient gymnasia, must read Vitruvius, lib. v. Pausanias speaks 
obscurely of the manner in which these establishments were laid 
out. In every gymnasium there was a place called the palestra, 
in which wrestling, boxing, running, leaping, throwing the dis- 
cus, and other exercises of this kind, were taught, which were 
comprised under the name of xévras20v. Gymnastics were after- 
wards divided into two principal branches—the palestric, taking 
its name from the palezstra, and the orchestric. The former em- 
braced the whole class of athletic exercises; the latter, dancing 
and the art of gesticulation. We do not know, with accuracy, 
what particular exercises were usually practised in the gymnasia. 
Some, as swimming and pedestrian excursions, must naturally be 
taken elsewhere. Among a people, where every free citizen was 
a soldier, and often called upon to engage in war, then esteemed 
the most honourable occupation, bodily strength and hardihood 
were of great political importance. This alone would be a suffi- 
cient reason for the high esteem in which gymnastics were held 
among the Greeks. Another reason was, their fondness for the 
beautiful, which was gratified, in gymnasia, by the sight of the 
finest figures, in the prime of youth, exercising amid scenes of 
beauty. The eye was here delighted by the charms of nature, as 
in temples and halls, by that of art. On this aecount, they were 
favourite resorts of the citizens; so much the more, as they were 
adorned with statues and pictures, and contained halls for ine 
structers in the various branches of knowledge. In fact, it would 
be difficult to imagine a more pleasant place than an Athenian 
gymnasium, where the young were seen warmed with athletic 
sports, and the old giving lessons of wisdom, amid the noble 
forms of ideal beauty. 

All these circumstances contributed to give gymnastics the 
high reputation which we know they enjoyed among the Greeks, 
varying in degree, indeed, among the different tribes. But reli- 
gion, as well as the love of the beautiful, contributed to their cul- 
tivation. The Greeks, like all the other nations of antiquity, con- 
sidering the gods as partaking largely of the nature of man, 
thought to gain their favour by festivals in their honour, and for 
this reason instituted religious games. Among other nations, 
these games were merely rude combats, or, as among the Jews, 
simple and probably not graceful dances. Among the Greeks, 
all the forms of gymnastic exercises were introduced on these 
occasions. We need not wonder, then, that bodily exercises were 
held in such estimation, and that the successful athlete at the 
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Olympic Games, the most splendid national festivals ever cele- 
brated, was almost adored. The Greek found there all which 
most enraptured him,—strength, beauty, and religion,—and we 
may truly say, that the beautiful was the animating spirit of the 
Greek religion, as pure, celestial love, is of the Christian. Be- 
sides, the Greeks had nothing, except the poems of Homer, so 
animating to a liberal patriotism and a proud feeling of national 
dignity, as their festivals, to which Greeks only were admit- 
ted; but Greeks, from even the most distant colonies, came to 
enjoy the honour of a Grecian descent, at the great festival of 
their nation, which puta stop to the hostilities of warring tribes, 
and showed kings contending with republicans for the olive gar- 
land. It is true, that the competitors at the Olympic Games soon 
became a class educated for these exhibitions ; they were not, 
however, wholly so. Moreover, this festival had a powerful in- 
fluence on the pupils at all the gymnasia throughout the land, 
seeing as they did their art so highly honoured. After a while, 
the p chen. of the competitors at the Olympian, Isthmian, Ne- 
mean, and other great games of Greece, degenerated, as they 
became more and more a separate class, exercising, at least in 
many cases, in buildings exclusively devoted to them. Euripides 
sharply chides them as useless and troublesome members of the 
state. It is not well understood, to what extent their exercises 
were practised in the gymnasia. The inquiry, however, is of 
little consequence to us, as we regard gymnastics only as an ac- 
complishment. A few of the more important exercises we wil! 
mention. : 

The Greeks, as well as the Romans, set a very high value up- 
on the art of swimming. In Sparta, even the maidens swam in 
the Eurotas; and the common phrase of contempt, yrs vv unre 
yeoupara envoragac, (he can neither read nor swim,) is well known. 
How the art was taught we are not told. Perhaps it was acquired 
without much regular instruction—each one learning from his 
companions. Porcius Cato, for instance, we are informed, taught 
his children to swim. They were right in esteeming swimming 
indispensable, for there is no branch of gymnastics of such imme- 
diate use, on many occasions occurring both in peace and in war, 
ministering, moreover, both to health and pleasure, and equally 
salubrious and agreeable to men of every age. It is worth the 
while to read the observations of Mercurialis on this subject,* 
lib. ili. cap. 13. This work is a very valuable treatise on the va- 
rious branches of gymnastics. Running was also very much es- 
teemed ; and the Olympiads were for a long time named after 
the victors in the race. Perhaps its estimation arose from its 


* Artis gymnastice apud antiquos celeberrime libri sex. Auctore Hicronymo 
Mercuriali, Venetiis, MDLXIX. 
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great utility to the warriors of those times, or from its indicating 
general excellence in the bodily structure, which is necessary to 
a swift and long-continuing runner. Riding was deemed an ex- 
ercise well becoming a freeman. Much is said of it in old authors, 
as in Plato’s Hippias. Dancing, whereby we are not to understand 
the modern dance of the two sexes intermingled, but the art of 
graceful motion, including oratorial gesture, together with cer- 
tain formal dances performed at festivals, was likewise esteemed 
indispensable to an accomplished man. See Lucian xsgc ogyznaswo.* 
Wrestling was also much valued. 

There are not many materials remaining, to enable us to judge 
of the exercises practised by the Grecian women. We know that 
they danced, and at several festivals, in various towns, ran races, 
and not unfrequently knew how to swim. In later and more cor- 
rupt times, they took part in the public games with men. 

In the decline of Greece, gymnastics naturally degenerated, 
as the art can exist in perfection only among a free and active 
people. By degrees it became reduced to the exercises of the 
professional athlete, which survived for a long time the ruin of 
the land of their birth, The Olympic Games were celebrated se- 
veral centuries after Christ. Some late travellers have thought to 
find traces of them remaining even in our day. During our own 
stay in Greece, we could discover no relics of the ancient gym- 
nastics, though we were not negligent in our inquiries. 

The Romans, under the emperors, imitated the gymnasia, as 
they did every thing Grecian. Nero, if we rightly remember, 
introduced the first into Italy. The copy, however, cannot be 
compared with the original. On the contrary, the Roman estab- 
lishments were little better than places of vicious gratification. 
The therme, or baths, in Italy, took the place of the gymnasia 
in Greece. In the old gymnasia, baths were in use to purify the 
body after the heat of the exercises, and the Roman thermez 
eontained, like the gymnasia, gardens, together with places for 
running, riding, and swimming. 

Among the Romans, gymnastics never became a national art-— 
an integral part of education, sanctioned by the government. We 
find, indeed, festal games exhibited in the earliest periods of their 
history; for instance, the Consualia, said to have been celebrated 
by Romulus, in honour of Neptune, at which the competitors 
were not professional athlete, but young men of every class. 


* The modern art of dancing is to be divided into the social dance, and the 
theatrical dance or ballet. The latter, as it appears on the stage in our day, 
was first systematically described by J. G. Noverre, born in Paris, in the 
year 1727. His first work on this subject was, ‘ Lettres sur la danse et sur les 
ballets,” Lyons, 1760,—a work highly esteemed in Europe. In the year 1803, 
a complete edition of his, works was published in Petersburg. Noverre was aman 
. great taste, and always endeavoured to elevate the theatrical dance to the rank 
of an art. 
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These festivals, however, never had the same character as the 
Greek. The national character of the Romans, stern, martial, and 
practical, knew not how to introduce the element of beauty into 
their shows, though many of them, particularly the Nawmachia, 
were very expensive and brilliant. On the contrary, the longer 
they were celebrated, and the more their number increased, the 
more savage they became—the more entirely devoted to gratify 
an inhuman taste, that delighted in horrors. In the time of Tra- 
jan, after his victory over the Dacians, combats of wild beasts 
and gladiators were exhibited for a hundred and twenty-three 
days in succession, in which eleven thousand beasts of every de- 
scription, and not less than ten thousand gladiators, were engaged. 
Dio. 48. 15. At these shows, as at the English races, large sums 
were betted among the spectators. Martial, ix. 68. Suetonius, 
Tit. 8. We shudder to think of the numerous and corrupt popu- 
lace, who were entertained, for such a length of time, with such 
inhuman spectacles. In fact, our only consolation in reading the 
reigns of the monsters who swayed the Roman sceptre in the 
decline of Roman power, is, that the people were as corrupt as 
the masters—a wretched source of consolation, truly! All the 
Roman games, when we examine them, are found to be only 
spectacles exhibited to the people, not festivals, in which, as 
among the Greeks, the people took part. 

As the Roman character, (to return to the better times of the 
republic, ) gave to their games a character entirely different from 
that of the Greek festivals, gymnastics also, among them, al- 
ways remained in a comparatively rude state, and hardly deserv- 
ed the name of an art, being almost confined, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of riding and swimming, to military recruits. We 
have already observed, that they held swimming in the highest 
esteem, and will only remark at present, as a consideration de- 
serving the attention of medical men, that the young men, sol- 
diers and others, when heated by active exercise, plunged imme- 
diately into the Tiber. Riding was likewise much valued, and 
was probably taught systematically at an early period. The 
soldiers, as we learn from Vegetius, were instructed in many 
useful things, which are now little regarded, in comparison with 
clean uniforms and white top-knots. They learned to run, to 
swim, to carry heavy burdens, and to handle their weapons. Ve- 

tius mentions, in a very interesting passage, that the elder Ro- 
mans made the recruits practise the sword exercise against stand- 
ing posts, so that they learned the thrust, the most important 
stroke, in preference to the downward blow, which does little 
injury, and leaves the body exposed. In fact, he explains with 
sufficient clearness the principles of fencing with the smallsword. 
Vegetius, lib. i. How early this mode of fighting was under- 
stood among the Romans, we know not. We can easily imagine, 
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that they soon observed, that only inexperienced soldiers use 
the edge of the weapon, and expose their own persons to little 
effect, hitting only the less vulnerable parts of an antagonist’s 
frame, such as the head and shoulders, while the more practised 
warrior prefers the thrust, because he can hit the less protected 
parts, as the breast and belly, with comparatively little exposure 
of himself. A cut of great length, and considerable depth, often 
does no considerable injury, but a thrust of half an inch is fre- 
quently fatal. We learn from Polybius, book iii., that the Ro- 
mans used the Spanish sword, which is short, sharp-pointed, and 
double-edged. 

When all the acquisitions of the human intellect were lost for 
a season, and much for ever, in the utter depravity of the latter 
ages of the Roman empire, and the ensuing irruption of wander- 
ing tribes, which may well be called the second deluge, the gym- 
nastic art perished, and for a long time remained wholly unheard 
of. We may date its revival from the commencement of tour- 
naments, because bodily exercises were then taught again syste- 
matically, and great skill in riding, as well as the management of 
the sword, the lance, and mace, was required in the compe- 
titor at these martial games. The first tournaments were held 
in the ninth or tenth centuries in France, and may have had 
their origin in the military games of the Romans, aided by the 
martial spirit of the descendants of the German conquerors ot 
France. They received their full perfection, however, from the 
spirit of chivalry. The first tournaments were fought with blunt 
weapons, which were called ‘‘armes gracieuses,’”’ or weapons of 
courtesy. Some late writers, and among them the celebrated 
German author Herder, ascribe to tournaments an Arabian ori- 
gin. But this is, on many accounts, improbable, though the spi- 
rit of generous warfare which marked the Saracens, may have 
contributed much to the development of romantic knighthood, 
and thereby increased the splendour of the tournament. When 
we compare these shows with the games of the ancients, we per- 
ceive that the competitors were not a class of professional athlete, 
though the strife was often exceedingly violent. It is somewhere 
related, that in a tournament celebrated at the elevation of Con- 
rad the first to the imperial throne, several knights were left dead 
in the lists. And Albert of Brandenburg, surnamed Achilles, is 
said to have fought often, we believe eleven times, with sharp 
weapons, scharf gerannt, as the German phrase is to express com- 
bats in the tourney, with the weapons and the fury of war. 

About the year 1066, Gottfried of Preuelly collected the rules 
and customs of tournaments into a code, which was afterwards ge- 
nerally adopted. At a later period, the character of these cele- 
brations degenerated, so that they werc finally prohibited by the 
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Pope and the Emperor, as the Roman ludi had been several 
times prohibited by the Emperors. 

It is interesting to compare the character of the Grecian games, 
the Roman ludi, and the tournament of the middle ages. The 
Greek games were religious in their nature, insomuch as to be 
denominated tga, sacred. A religious spirit and a love of the 
beautiful, constituted their ruling principle, as we before stated; 
and if the spectacles which they exhibited were sometimes bar- 
barous in our view, we must remember that this was not their 
object, and that a Greek athlete, before he entered the arena at 
the Olympic Games, in the oath which he took at the altar of Ju- 
piter over a victim newly slain, was obliged to swear, among 
other things, not voJuntarily to kill his antagonist. In the games 
of the Roman circus, the prevailing principle was an avidity for 
savage contests, and horrid indeed were the combats of the train- 
ed gladiators and condemned criminals, where life depended on 
the issue. At these spectacles women were present, as they were 
likewise at the tournament, of which romantic love was a pow- 
erful element. Among the Greeks, women were long excluded 
from the Olympic Games, under pain of death. 

In the course of time, the tournament, and with it the institu- 
tion of chivalry, declined. This was partly owing to the supe- 
riority which infantry began to acquire over cavalry, as they al- 
ways do, with the advance of civilization and scientific tactics;* 
partly to the invention of gunpowder, which rendered the armour 
of the knight useless. As armour went out of use, the small- 
sword came into fashion. How soon fencing with the small- 
sword assumed the character of an art, we know not. The first 
treatises upon this subject, appeared in the sixteenth century. 
The Italians were the first teachers, and several famous schools 
soon grew up, among which, the German were distinguished 
from the French and Italian, by the introduction of a peculiar 
sort of thrusts, called ‘‘ festestossen,”’ firm thrusts; and also, by 
a different position of the body. The distinction still remains. 
The two-handed sword went by degrees out of use, though rules 
for its management were still given in the books of fencing. The 
straight broadsword was, and still is, common in Germany, owing 
perhaps to the neighbourhood of the Sclavonish nations, who all 
use the cut and not the thrust. Their weapon, however, is the 
erooked sabre. At the same time with fencing, vaulting began to 
be practised. The Romans perhaps knew something of this 
art, since we read that the games of the circus were usually in- 


* We believe it almost universally true, that barbarous nations, if they have 
horses, and the skill to use them, place their main dependence on cavalry, and 
that the superiority of infantry is not understood and acknowledged until consi- 
derable progress has been made in civilization. Vide Machiayelli’s Treatises on 
the Art of War. 
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troduced by horsemen, who displayed their agility by leaping on 
and off their steeds, and hence were called Desultores, Liv. xxiii. 
29; and Vegetius informs us, that recruits were taught to spring 
quickly into the saddle. The present art of vaulting is, however, 
a modern invention, and carried to most perfection in France. 
In the salles d’armes of the middle ages, fighting with the dag- 
ger, and even with the knife, was taught; and in Holland parti- 
cularly, much skill was attained in this latter mode of fencing. 
It was customary for men who prided themselves on their adroit- 
ness in knife fighting, on entering a tavern, to stick up a knife by 
the door, as a challenge to all comers, and to take down the knife 
was to accept the challenge. Wrestling also was taught in the 
middle ages; and the numerous festal meetings of that period, 
afforded sufficient opportunity for learning it without much regu- 
lar instruction. Many treatises were written on it in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, from which we learn, that it was of- 
ten practised in connexion with boxing, forming the same com- 
pound as the ancient pancratium. The famous painter, Albert 
Durer, wrote a book which he called Armorum tractandorum 
meditatio Alberti Dureri, Anno 1412. His treatise contains ob- 
servations on knife fighting, among the other branches. It was 


never printed, and still exists in manuscript, at Breslaw, in the 


Magdalen library. 

Modern horsemanship had its origin in Italy. The first rid- 
ing-school was established at Naples. In the reign of King 
Henry VIII., this art was introduced into England. Running, 
shooting, hurling, leaping, were nowhere taught systematically, 
but much importance was attached to proficiency in them, in many 
parts of Europe, on account of the numerous popular meetings, 
like those which still prevail in Switzerland, where several villa- 
ges engage in a friendly struggle for superiority in athletic exer- 
cises. Children, too, had festive meetings for the purpose of 
competition in active sports during the middle ages, and even at 
the present day, an acquaintance of ours saw young maidens with 
kilted coats, run races at a festival in Mecklenburg. 

Swimming at this period was not taught as an art. Where there 
were convenient places for bathing, children naturally learned it. 
Elsewhere little pains was taken to instruct them in this useful 
branch of gymnastics. In many parts of Europe, during the mid- 
dle ages, there were, as in our time, games played upon the wa- 
ter, in which the antagonists were placed each in a litile boat, 
with another man to row it, and made thrusts at one another with 
poles, the object being to push the opposing party into the wa- 
ter; but such sports, like all other active exercises, became after- 
wards too much neglected, as being an unprofitable waste of time. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, gymnasties de- 
clined, as effeminate pleasures came into fashion, and were su: 
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perseded by theatres, balls, &c. Riding, fencing, vaulting, and 
dancing, alone remained, and even these were gradually neglect- 
ed by the people, and confined to the nobility. On this account, 
these exercises were sometimes called the exercises of the nobles. 
In England, where the nobles never formed so distinct a caste 
as in the other countries of Europe, the branches of gymnastics 
which still remained, were more generally practised. 

The history of modern pugilism we are ignorant of, though 
we have made inquiries respecting it in England. The Greeks 
had, besides the combats with the czstus, a sort of exercise in 
which they fought with gloves, termed from this circumstance 
spheromachia. They used, however, as far as we can learn, the 
downward stroke rather than the forward, which is now adopt- 
ed as the most effective. As the skilful boxer is always furnish- 
ed with natural arms, which secure him the victory over an un- 
practised assailant, this art should be taught in the schools of ex- 
ercise, as also that of staff-fighting, the national game of the 
French, as much as boxing is of the English. 

Gymnastics, at the time we are speaking of, were no longer 
regarded as a necessary branch of education; and civil rulers 
concerned themselves little about the physical culture of the 
young. In fact, gymnastics would have been out of place, in 
the age of perukes and hair-powder. 

In the last century, when men broke loose from the yoke of 
authority, and thinking and thoughtless heads began to speculate 
deeply or frivolously on the existing order of things, education 
began to receive its share of attention, and the better sort oi 
teachers saw that gymnastics must soon be introduced among 
the other branches of instruction. Salzmann, a German clergy- 
man, was the first instructer of youth, at whose school, in Tuh- 
ringen, in the heart of Germany, bodily exercises were taught 
by a master of the name of Gutsmuth, in the latter part of the 
last century. These were principally running, leaping, swim- 
ming, climbing, balancing. -Gutsmuth wrote a book upon the 
new gymnastics, which, considering it as the first work on the 
subject, is a very respectable treatise, and still retains its value. 

The results of this system of exercises, are deserving of consi- 
deration. In thirty-two years, three hundred and thirty-four 
scholars, from various nations, were educated at this institution, 
three of them of royal blood, and not one scholar died there. 
Seven or eight families also were connected with the establish- 
ment; and from these, only three children died during the same 
time, and two of these were under a year old. 

In some few establishments, this example was imitated ; but 
the times appeared not ripe for the introduction of so important 
an improvement; the age was too effeminate, and the formal] 
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manners which prevailed, were averse to any such attempt. The 
true restoration of gymnastics took place at a later period. 

When the French had subjugated Germany, there arose, as 
Sir Walter Scott justly observes, first in Prussia, a new and 
better spirit, which increased in proportion as the oppression 
of the French became more galling and insolent. It was felt 
daily, and in all quarters, that every thing, even the language 
of Germany, was at stake. No plan of immediate resistance to 
the immense military force of the French, could be put in im- 
mediate execution ; but all patriots agreed, that a moral regene- 
ration of the people, the revival among them of a warm love for 
their native land, must furnish the only means remaining, for 
eventually bursting the French bonds. With this object in view, 
a number of individuals came together, shortly after the peace 
of Tilsit, and founded the famous Tugendbund, or confederation 
of virtue; the name, however, was given it, at a later period, 
by others. It was called originally, Sittlich-Wissenschaftlicher 
Verein—*“ the Society for the promotion of Moral Science.” It 
had for its object, the fullest and freest development of the intel- 
lect, as a means for promoting political freedom, and the union, 
by means of a common patriotism, of all ranks in Prussia, who 
had been, previously to the campaign of 15806, split into hostile 
parties, by the arrogance of the nobles. The battle of Jena had 
shown the frail foundation of a state supported mainly by a 
haughty and ignorant nobility. Another object of the society, 
which soon spread through Prussia, and comprised the men of 
most consequence, for station and talent, was to relieve the mi- 
sery which war had brought on thousands of destitute families. 
Von Stein, then minister of Prussia, and subsequently famous 
for the persecution which he experienced from the French, had, 
it is highly probable, a large share in the establishment of this 
society. The King of Prussia himself subscribed its constitu- 
tion; and it was plainly no secret confederation. Some of its 
branches may have had private objects, but we cannot know 
them, for their associations were secret. 

The members of the Tugendbund, each in his own way, la- 
boured to effect the objects of the society. One of them, for ex- 
ample, a man of learning, read lectures on the Niebelungen-lied, 
the oldest German epic, written early in the middle ages, which, 
though inferior to the poems of Homer in beauty of language, 
and finished execution, excels them in the poetical beauty of its 
plan, and in the delineation of character, and of the beauties of 
nature. These lectures revived within the sphere of their influ- 
ence—a fondness for the language and antiquities of their country. 

With the same view of promoting the objects of the Tugend- 
bund, Frederick Ludwig Jahn established his first turnplaz, or 
place for the performance of gymnastic exercises, in the year 
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1811. His purpose was to strengthen the frames which the effe- 
minacy of modern manners had enervated, and to form a body 
of men able to expel the French from Germany, in the event of 
a recourse again to arms. He had in view also, to overthrow 
the corrupt refinements of French manners, which had been in- 
troduced into Germany before the period of the revolution, and 
to substitute a sounder morality in their stead ; to produce like- 
wise a closer union among young men of all ranks, and inspire 
them with a genuine patriotism. Thus the modern gymnastics 
were closely allied in their object to the Greek. 

We have heard the inventor, in whose school we were for a 
long time, remark, that the reading of the ancient writers, and 
the consideration of modern effeminacy, had inspired him with 
the idea of forming establishments resembling the Greek gym- 
nasia, but accommodated to the spirit of our times. Jahn’s good 
sense led him to allow the new system of gymnastics to develop 
itself, as far as possible. Before one of the gates of Berlin, he 
collected some young men of the city, on an open spot, and 
gave them a few simple directions, as to the character of his ex- 
ercises. New forms of exercise were continually struck out by 
the performers; and, in the course of two years, the whole 
system of the turnkunst, as the modern gymnastics are called in 
Germany, was developed. The place was open, so that the ex- 
ercises could be freely seen; and on the two afternoons in the 
week, when the boys were released from school, they always 
thronged to the gymnasium. 

The gymnastic exercises, which had been almost entirely sus- 
pended during the period of active warfare, were revived with 
the return of peace. They soon became common in Prussia, 
and, in fact, through all Germany, with the exception of Aus- 
tria. The schools where they were taught, besides furnishing 
the means of healthful exercise, were regarded as nurseries of 
patriotism. Many young men who had fought in company dur- 
ing the late war, became again associated in these establishments, 
and strengthened in each other the new-born spirit of freedom. 
The idea of a consolidation of the Germanic states, which was 
agitating the whole country, took fast root in the gymnasia. The 
members were in the habit of singing patriotic songs, and of mak- 
ing pedestrian excursions, in which they became acquainted 
with the resources of the country, and with each other’s powers. 
Eyery year, three gymnastic festivals were celebrated, to which 
a national character was attempted to be given, in imitation of 
the games of the ancients. The three days selected, were pecu- 
liarly interesting to Germans; the first was the thirty-first of 
March, the day on which the allies had entered Paris; the se- 
eond was the eighteenth of July, the day of the battle of Water- 
‘oo ; the third was the eighteenth of October, the anniversary o! 
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the battle of Leipsic. The performers, after spending the day in 
the exercises, sang and conversed in the evening around large 
fires on the hills and plains. 

These gymnasia, in which many noble ideas had birth, some 
of course crude on account of the youth of the members, be- 
came gradually more and more odious to the Prussian govern- 
ment:—as this is entirely a government of the bureau,* and na- 
turally inimical to every lively expression of national feeling. 
For a long time, however, they dared not attack these institu- 
tions openly, because many men of great weight had publicly ex- 
pressed their approbation of them. Obscure scribblers were 
therefore employed to circulate slanders of the lowest descrip- 
tion against the gymnasia. At last, the assassination of Kotze- 
bue, who was employed in Germany as a spy by Russia, in March 
1819, by the student Sand, gave the government an opportunity 
which they had long desired, of suppressing the gymnasia, as 
fostering a spirit productive of the most alarming consequences. 
Jahn himself was imprisoned, with several of his pupils. 

After a period of imprisonment, varying in different cases 
from five to eighteen months, almost all of them were released, 
without trial or compensation for their confinement. Jahn, how- 
ever, was detained in prison for five years, when his innocence 
was acknowledged. In the mean time, his system of exercises 
had been introduced into Paris, and a gymnasium exists there 
still, under the care of colenel Amoros, in which the King’s 
guards are exercised twice a week. 

In the year 1824, when the persecution of the liberals was re- 
newed with greater violence than ever, Professor Vilker, then 
an instructer in Switzerland, was compelled to leave the Conti- 
nent, and take refuge in England. He established the first gym- 
nasium in London, which soon became popular, and was follow- 
ed by others. 

Almost at the same time, Captain Clias, a Swiss gentleman, came 
to England, highly recommended to the late Duke of York and 
the Duke of Wellington. Both exerted themselves to introduce 
gymnastics among the military; and Captain Clias, under their 
auspices, erected an extensive gymnasium at Chelsea, in the es- 


* On the European continent, the offices of government are called bureaux ; 
and therefore, those governments, where every thing is planned by ministers, and 
executed by means of written documents drawn up in the offices, are called bu- 
reau governments. This system was introduced to a considerable extent in the 
middle of the last century, when many states became increased in size, and has 
been brought to perfection in our day. It is, of course, the easiest mode for an 
arbitrary sovereign to govern a civilized country, because the wishes of the peo- 

le are never heard to trouble the repose of the monarch and his ministers; but 
ito what gross mistakes, respecting the real wants of a pcople, it must lead even 
rulers and ministers desirous of promoting the public good, we can easily ima- 
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tablishment for the education of soldiers’ orphans. Soon after- 
wards, he published his work on gymnastics, which contains lit- 
tle that had not been laid down in Jahn’s treatise, and omits 
much already taught there. It is, however, much the best of the 
numerous works on this subject, that have appeared since Jahn’s, 
and deserves peculiar praise on account of its clearness and bre- 
vity. We believe ourselves correct in saying, that the others 
contain no improvement, but, on the contrary, have injured much 
which they have copied. Most of Clias’s work, also, is taken from 
Jahn’s. The chapter on swimming, is taken literally from a 
pamphlet published by General Pfuel, in the year 1818. This 
gentleman is one of the most distinguished officers in the Prus- 
sian army. He was in the staff of General Blucher, during the 
late war in Europe, and rendered the most important services to 
the cause of the allies. He is well acquainted with every branch 
of gymnastics, and invented a very useful mode of teaching the 
art of swimming, exemplified in a swimming school, which he 
established at Berlin, in the year 1817. His system has been 
introduced into this country, in the swimming school lately esta- 
blished at Boston. 

Dr. Vilker gave instructions, in some classes of exercises, to 
ladies of rank, in London. Imitators, and books on this subject, 
soon followed. The system of Calisthenics, as it is called, ap- 
ne to us founded on incorrect notions; and we may by and 

y introduce some observations upon it. 

In the year 1825, Dr. Beck, a German gentleman, a pupil of 
Jahn, erected the first gymnasium on this side of the Atlantic, in 
the academy at Northampton, in the state of Massachusetts. In the 
autumn of the same year, Dr. Follen, likewise from Germany, 
by the aid of a number of gentlemen in Boston, opened a similar 
institution in Boston, having previously taught the exercises for 
a short time at Cambridge. Since that time, gymnasia have been 
opened at Providence, and other places, and some of the exer- 
cises have been introduced into the military academy at West- 
Point. They have likewise been introduced by Professor Gris- 
com, in the very respectable institution with which he is connect- 
ed, in New-York. In letters lately received from Germany, we 
are informed, that the Prussian government has permitted gym- 
nasia to be opened anew, on certain conditions. In several other 
German states, as for example in Wurtemberg and Bavaria, 
oe have existed ever since the time of their introduction by 

ahn. 

We have witnessed the operation of gymnasia, in several 
parts of the continent of Europe, in England, and lastly in 
the United States; and cannot avoid remarking, that, however 
useful they may be, (and of their usefulness there is no doubt, ) 
adults, after a few years, seem to lose the pleasure which, when 
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boys, they had found in the exercises. The reason appears to us 
to be, that no difference is made in the exercises, for different: 
ages. The adult requires, as a regular exercise, something other 
and higher than the common exercises of the gymnasium ; some- 
thing in which the mind, as far as possible, may be occupied at 
the same time with the body. He tires of the common routine 
of exercises, which he has learnt in his boyhood. We divide 
gymnastics, therefore, into two courses, of which the first, we 
think, should be practised till the age of sixteen or seventeen 
years, and then give place to the second. We are speaking 
now on the supposition, that gymnastics have been long taught as 
a branch of education ; our observations are not so applicable to the 
case of a country where they are just introduced, and where 
adults have had no opportunity of learning them in their boy- 
hood. We include in the first course, walking and pedestrian 
excursions; elementary exercises of various sorts; running, 1. 
quick ; 2, long continued ; leaping in height, length, and depth; 
leaping with a pole, in length and height; vaulting; balancing. 
Exercises on the horizontal and parallel bars—climbing ; throw- 
ing; dragging; pushing; lifting; carrying; wrestling; jumping, 1. 
with the hoop, 2. with the rope. Exercises with the dumb-bells. 
Various gymnastic games—skating, dancing, some military ex- 
ercises. Swimming, which we include in the first course, because 
it can be easily taught to children. Out of these exercises, it will 
not be difficult to select classes suited to different ages. Some 
exercises are not suitable for very young children; others are 
adapted to them exclusively. It belongs to the physician to say 
what exercises are proper for the tender frames of infants, from 
two to four years old. Gymnastics, properly so called, may be 
commenced by a boy of six years. 

The second course consists of vaulting, both on the wooden 
and the living horse, either standing, or running in a circle. Box- 
ing, driving, riding, and fencing with the broadsword and the 
rapier. Fencing with the smallsword appears to us the noblest 
of gymnastic exercises. No other one is so well entitled to the 
name of an art; no other calls the powers into such active exer- 
cise; no other requires such quickness of limb, of mind, and of 
eye, together with such self-possession; no other developes so 
completely the whole frame. It is a noble art. Riding, it is true, 
deserves likewise the name of an art, in which a man can make 
continual progress. It is not, however, so pure a gymnastic ex- 
ercise as fencing; because, to good riding much more is neces- 
sary than the mere power of sitting and managing a horse, and 
much that does not fall within the department of gymnastics. 
Riding, moreover, is a less spirited and intellectual exercise than 
fencing. It is in its nature more mechanical. We have known 
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many good horsemen of very inactive minds. But it seems to 
us impossible that such men should become good fencers. All 
whom we have known have been men of lively intellect, and 
had reflected on the principles of their art. This accounts for the 
circumstance, that the artists of the middle ages valued fencing 
so highly. Almost all the great masters and distinguished poets 
of those times, were skilful swordsmen, and some of them wrote 
treatises on the use of their favourite weapon ; for instance, Le- 
onardo da Vinci. Of Tasso, it was commonly said, after he had 
manfully repelled three assailants, — 

Colla penna, e colla spada, 

Nissuno vale quanto Tasso. 
His father was a distinguished fencer,* as was Albert Durer and 
many others. 

Boxing, riding, and the various exercises on the living horse, 
should not be commenced before the sixteenth or seventeenth 
year. Boxing, even with the gloves, is too violent an exercise to 
be taught before that period. Riding, for various reasons, some 
of a moral nature, alleged by many physicians, should not be 
begun sooner. It is also apt to make boys inactive. They had far 
better be first taught to endure long-continued walking. More- 
over, it is well to omit teaching boys some exercises, that they 
may have, at a more advanced period, the charm of novelty. 

The exercises on the living horse, whether still or in motion, 
of course, then, should not be commenced before this time; re- 
quiring, as they do, considerable skill in riding; moreover, a 
horse is usually too high for boys; and previous exercises on 
the wooden horse of the gymnasium are necessary, to give them 
sufficient activity and adroitness. 

Driving, also, should be taught as a branch of gymnastics, to 
prevent the numerous accidents occasioned by unskilfulness in 
this particular. The number of awkward drivers whom we meet 
in crowded streets, are an absolute eye-sore. To drive four hor- 
ses together is somewhat difficult, but a pleasant thing to a man 
who understands it, whether they run all abreast, as was custom- 
ary among the ancients, and is still practised in Poland, or in 
pairs, after the modern fashion. 

The broadsword exercise may be taught sooner than fencing 
with the smallsword, as it does not require so much skill or 
strength. 

The exercises which we include in the first course, must, with 
the exception of swimming, dancing, and skating, be taught in 
the gymnasia, which ought to be established in every large town, 
by the public authority; beeause it is, in the first place, of great 


* Histoire littéraire d’ Italie, par Ginguené, Paris: 1812. 5. 162. 
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consequence that the exercises should be taught systematically, 
by an experienced teacher; because, moreover, a gymnasium 
should be an institution of general utility, and it cannot be self- 
supported without limiting its usefulness. Besides, the state has 
an interest in such establishments, as they form able-bodied men 
for its defence. The expense of a gymnasium is very trifling, 
compared with its advantages, which we will explain, by and by, 
more particularly. 

The second course may be taught apart from the public gym- 
nasium ; and a liberal community might easily appropriate a large 
hall to the purposes of vaulting, boxing, and fencing. In winter, 
several exercises of the lower course might be conveniently per- 
formed here. On the continent of Europe, the governments have 
always aided in the erection of gymnasia; and if we are told, 
that, in a free country, public spirit will always support institu- 
tions of general utility, (and the example of England is appealed 
to,) we may reply, that experience shows, that gymnasia, although 
very useful institutions, always need support from the arm of 
government. 

We suppose the reader to agree with us, that bodily exercises 
should be made a part of every system of education. All that has 
been said in their favour applies with much force to this part of 
America, where the frequent changes in the weather make it pe- 
culiarly necessary to harden the body against their influence. 

Every town ought to appropriate a piece of ground for a gym- 
nasium, large enough to admit all the necessary apparatus, with 
room for the performance of gymnastic games and for running. 
A teacher should be appointed, with a fixed salary, and one or 
two assistants, as the number of the pupils may require, who are 
best taken from the class of soldiers. These two or three can di- 
rect the exercises of a great number of boys,—a thousand even,— 
as most of the immediate instruction is given by monitors, chosen 
from among the pupils. Here the boys of the town should receive 
instruction, on the two afternoons in the week when they are re- 
leased from school ; except at those seasons when excessive cold 
or heat make it expedient to discontinue the exercises. During 
the hot months, swimming should be taught. When the gymna- 
sium is not occupied by the boys, it should be open for adults, 


who have learnt the exercises when young, or are desirous ot 


taking private lessons, especially should they be allowed the use 
of the open space, intended for active sports requiring considera- 
ble room. We know that our young gentlemen are not much in- 
clined, at present, to mingle in athletic exercises ; but their ideas 
may change. 

The high repute of ball-playing, among the Greeks and Romans, 
appears from the frequent mention of it in the works of the an- 
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cient poets.* In the Greek gymnasia, it is probable that there 
was a place called Sphzristerium, particularly devoted to this ex- 
ercise, and in the Roman villas, a Sphzristerium was always 
found in the shape of a circus.t From what we have read of the 
ancient mode of ball-playing, we should suppose it inferior, in 
the varied and agreeable interchange of different exercises, to the 
German. It is difficult, however, to judge of its merits from a 
written description, and we shall not pretend to speak positively 
on this subject. 

The game called prison-bars, which we believe to have origin- 
ated in France and French Switzerland, (at least it was introduc- 
ed from thence into Germany,) is an agreeable one, adapted to 
all ages, giving agility to the limbs and quickness to the eye. 

The principal advantages of a public gymnasium appear to us 
the following :—First, it strengthens and hardens the body of the 
pupil in nae youth, and lays the foundation of lasting health, 


while the variety of its exercises calls into action every part of 


the frame, and many of them, particularly those on the horizon- 
tal bars, strengthen the abdomen—an organ which the sedentary 
habits of our day make a source of continual torment. 

Gymnastic exercises, when commenced in manhood, are un- 
doubtedly of much use in bracing the bodily frame against infir- 
mities, existing or anticipated, but of still greater advantage in 
the case of boys, to whose susceptible bodies they impart strength 
and consistency, counteracting the influence of climate, and the 
tendency to a too rapid growth. Perhaps, even in this country, 
it may be objected that the great development of the physical 
powers may be purchased at the expense of the intellectual. We 
will not at present take up the subject of the intimate connexion 
subsisting between soundness of body and of mind, but only 
state, that the enemies of gymnastics in Prussia (what system at 
its introduction does not meet with enemies?) made this same 
objection. Whereupon, the minister of state, for the department 
of education, ordered the instructers of youth, throughout the 
kingdom, to communicate to him the result of their experience 
on this subject. The answer of all was, that the best performers 
in the gymnasia were almost uniformly the best scholars. 

It has been generally agreed, among the teachers in Europe, 
of whom we need only mention Pestalozzi and Salzmann, that 
gymnastic exercises have an important moral influence, in pre- 
venting the growth of certain vices, which are seldom found ex- 
isting to a great degree in boys of a healthy, gay, and active con- 
stitution. Plato acknowledged their great utility in this respect, 


* For example, Propertius, lib. iii. Horat. Sat. lib. ii. sat. 2, Martial, lib. iv. 
12. 14. and many others. 


+ Sueton. Vesp. 20. Plin. epist, ii. 17. y. 6, 
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and allowed them admission into his imagined republic. Were 
they only productive of health and the serenity of mind conse- 
quent thereupon, their moral influence would still be great ; for 
an open, composed spirit, is itself a barrier against many vices. 
Another great advantage to be derived from public gymnasia, 
is the opportunity afforded to instruct the older boys in some 
military exercises—a circumstance more important than it may 
appear at first view, in a a whose military strength lies 
in its able-bodied citizens. Whoever has had to do with soldiers, 
and particularly with militia, whoever has served in the army, 
or is acquainted with military history, knows the absolute neces- 
sity of strict discipline, and the great difficulty of introducing 
it to any degree into a militia composed of free citizens. The 
Romans deemed it so necessary, that every soldier was consider- 
ed, in many respects, as the slave of his commander; and we 
cannot deny, that, even in the time of the American Revolution, 
examples are not wanting to show, that a deficiency in this par- 
ticular, more than once exposed the country to great danger, and 
needlessly prolonged the war, which was finally brought to a 
close, by the hero whom every misfortune found armed with at 
least one means of success—unconquerable perseverance. It is 
very easy to teach boys military exercises, and to make them 
obedient to military discipline. In manhood, these results are 
obtained with much more difficulty, on account of the increased 
eares and occupations of this period of life. There is no danger 
that such instruction will give them notions inconsistent with the 
love of liberty that should distinguish a citizen of a free state, 
which, thanks be to God, is the basis of our political Constitu- 
tion. No such effects are to be feared from such a cause, in a 
eountry where this spirit is fostered by all political and domestic 
influences. On the contrary, the effect will be an increased rea- 
diness to obey the laws—one of the main pillars of freedom. 
Another advantage of a public gymnasium is, that it nourishes 
a spirit of union and mutual regard. It assembles the youth of 
all ranks, and affords the best opportunity for the formation of 
early friendships, which so often survive the period of boyhood, 
and exert a favourable influence on the lot of the man. It is not 
to be feared that rudeness of manners and looseness of morals 
will be the result of this promiscuous intercourse. On the con- 
trary, experience teaches, that assemblies of active and joyous 
youth, engaged in the free exertion of their powers, are product- 
ive of refinement in both, which springs up like a beautiful flower 
under a serene sky. It can hardly be denied, that, in a free coun- 
try, it is of incalculable importance that the youth of each town 
should grow up in mutual knowledge and competition ; for if law 
is the pillar of freedom, public spirit is the element in which and 
by which it has life, and every means of strengthening this spirit 
VOL. IlI.—No. 5. 19 
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must be welcome to a land of liberty. A genuine public spirit is 
the true preservative against party spirit—the canker of free 
states, the common cause of their dissolution, recorded in their 
epitaphs which history hands down to us. The early growth of a 
public spirit is much aided by the pedestrian excursions, frequent- 
ly undertaken by the pupils in the German gymnasia, and greatly 
dreaded by the enemies of freedom. The parties, in these cases, 
went out in bands of twenty or thirty, under the conduct of a 
teacher or friend of mature age. They acquired a knowledge 
of the country, inured themselves to fatigue, and became united 
in bonds of stricter fellowship. We are informed that the instruct- 
ers of the school at Northampton are in the habit of making simi- 
lar excursions, with the boys under their charge. All that we 
have enumerated as reasonably to be expected from a gymnasium, 
may be stated more briefly, as follows :—Its benefits are physical 
and moral to the individual and the state. To the individual it 
imparts soundness of body, which is almost essential to soundness 
of mind. To the state it furnishes a body of able defenders, ac- 
quainted with some military exercises, and imbued with public 
spirit. With such advantages in prospect, it cannot be consi- 
dered unreasonable to hope, that public gymnasia will be estab- 
lished in a country, where every good institution finds supporters 
as soon as it is understood. 

Gymnastic festivals, perhaps, might be introduced here, simi- 
lar to those which were celebrated in Germany. Our readers 
may find some interest in the description of one, such as we 
have witnessed, in that country. We have already mentioned, 
that three days, peculiarly interesting to Germany, were selected 
for these celebrations. Besides these principal festivals, the pu- 
pils in the gymnasium at Berlin, commemorated the anniversary 
of the battle at Gros-Beeren, one of great importance to their 
city. The village of this name, is about nine miles distant from 
Berlin; and there, on the 23d of August 1813, the French ge- 
neral, Regnier, was defeated by the Prussian commander, Bu- 
low, and the crown prince of Sweden; although Bonaparte had 
proclaimed to his troops, that General Oudinot would, on that 
day, enter the capital city of Prussia. Similar establishments in 
several parts of Silesia, celebrated the day of the bloody battle 
at Katzbach; where Blucher, on the 26th of August, cut to pie- 
ees the French army, under Macdonald. Other Pines, likewise, 
had peculiar festivals. The three celebrations which we first 
mentioned, however, were common to the whole country. The 
exhibition at Gros-Beeren, was as follows: On the 22d day of 
August, in the afternoon, all assembled who wished to be pre- 
sent at the games, (often to the number of six or seven hundred,) 
at the gymnasium in Berlin, from which we went, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Jahn, to the village of Gros-Beeren, singing pa- 
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triotic songs. There we took up our lodging for the night, in 
the barns of the peasants, who admitted us for a trifling com- 
pensation, sleeping on straw, or rather not sleeping at all ; for it 
may easily be imagined, that such a number of boys and young 
men, were sufficiently noisy, notwithstanding the presence of 
many older persons. We usually made our supper on potatoes 
and bread and butter; for nothing better could be obtained for 
the greater part of the assembly, and all were satisfied with their 
fare. On the next morning, the best singers assembled, and sang 
a camp-song, to wake their comrades. Those whom the song did 
not rouse, were wakened by a horn, which was blown through 
the village. The band of singers too went round, repeating a 
few verses in derision of the French. After breakfasting on bread 
and milk, the whole assembly went to a neighbouring hill, from 
which the field of battle was visible. Here the position of the 
troops, and the circumstances of the engagement, were pointed 
out to us. Next we traversed the battle-field, examined particu- 
larly the positions of the several bodies of troops, sought for re- 
lics of the fight, such as balls, &c., sang, and returned by the 
time when the religious service began; which, on this day, was 
celebrated in the open air, and consisted of a hymn, sermon, and 
prayer. After its conclusion, tents and huts were erected, in 
which provisions were exposed to sale. By this time, many re- 
lations of the performers had come upon the ground, and min- 
gled in the groups, who now sat down to dinner. When this meal 
was finished, the gymnastic party collected in a body, and pro- 
ceeded to a neighbouring plain, where the exercises were always 
celebrated in the midst of a large concourse of spectators, begin- 
ning with a general foot race, in which the whole party, at a 
certain signal, ran to a given line. After the race, such exer- 
cises as could be performed without the aid of instruments, be- 
gan. The party carried out no apparatus, except that required 
for leaping, both with and without poles, and some ropes for 
dragging. The exercises were usually concluded by contests in 
pulling, between large parties, at the opposite ends of a long 
rope. About six o’clock, they left Gros-Beeren, and went home 
in groups, singing and joking, or engaged in serious conversa- 
tion, with deep impressions of the important labours and hard 
conflicts of their fathers and brothers, and with renewed determi- 
nations to keep what they had gained. 

It may be questioned, whether it be well to fix on the minds 
of youth, such vivid impressions of bloody fights—whcther na- 
tional hatred be not thereby unduly strengthened. This is not 
the :lace to discuss the question, if a Christian is permitted to 
take up arms against oppression, or in defence of the weak. To 
those, however, who believe that it is not merely lawful, but a 
holy duty, which the Christian may discharge with the whole 
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strength of his soul, and even deem it a precious privilege to hazard 
his life for his country, and for liberty, we would say, that it is 
avery different thing to celebrate the deeds of our ancestors, for 
the purpose of cherishing a love of freedom and our native land, 
and to make this pride a source of national hatred. There is like- 
wise a great difference between a hatred towards the enemies of 
freedom, and towards the particular nation by whom our own 
freedom may have been in former times overthrown, or endan- 
d. Does an American hate the English, because of his love 
or Washington; and cannot he read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence with a beating heart, and no feeling of enmity? A thou- 
sand reasons concur to convince us, that the moral character of 
the individual, and the political character of the nation, require 
that the youth of a free country should be deeply impressed with 
the history of their native land, and the noble deeds which have 
secured its welfare; that every means should be used, to excite 
in their breasts an honourable emulation, and a love for the 
liberty purchased by their fathers’ blood. 

Would it not be a national advantage that our youth should ce- 
lebrate important anniversaries, with active exercises, with songs 
and conversations recalling the past, thus making amusement a 
preparation for the duties of active life, and receiving impres- 
sions which would last as long as they lived? Our history affords 
many days deserving of general national celebration, and many 
which are worthy of local commemoration. Is it a matter of 
indifference, whether the battles of Bunker Hill, and New-Or- 
leans, and the capture of Cornwallis, should be held in honour- 
able remembrance? Even important sea-fights might be cele- 
brated on the seacoast, with games on the water, or the beach, 
as the Athenian youth long commemorated the battle of Sala- 
mis. Every great exploit is important, as an example, no less 
than in its immediate consequences. Long after its immediate 
effects have gone by, its influence may remain. Is not this true 
of the exploits of Pelopidas, Leonidas, Arnold Winkelried, Wil- 
liam Tell, &c.? A free state should cherish with care, the heroic 
deeds of its children; should look upon every noble exploit as a 
treasure, to be preserved with an ever-living gratitude. History 
soon passes from the heart, into books; and is learnt as a task, if 
iar is not made to keep alive its interest. No one can 

now, how much a people’s welfare may depend on their inter- 
est in the past, on the recollection of the value which their an- 
cestors set upon liberty, and the sacrifices which they made to 
secure it. In monarchical, at least in despotic governments, the 
memory of ancestral glory is valuable, only as affecting the cha- 
racter of the individual, for the people have no political exist- 
ence; but in free countries, certainly in republics, the energy 
of the people is the reliance of the state, in the hour of difficulty 
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and peril; and the spirit of the people finds its true nourish- 
ment in the memory of their fathers’ virtues; which can be 
kept alive, only by seizing on every means to awaken it in the 
breasts of the young. 

We pass now to the consideration of medical gymnastics, or gym- 
nastics for the sick. There are many valuable works, both ancient 
and modern, on gymnastics, as a means of preserving health ; for 
instance, Galenas de sanitate tuenda, Lond’ Gymnastique Medi- 
cale, and many others; but we know of none which selects from 
the immense number of bodily exercises, such as are especially 
adapted to particular infirmities, _—< we have known many 
convincing proofs of the beneficial effects of their application. 
A work on medical gymnastics, according to the conception 
which we have of it, should be written by an experienced phy- 
sician, thoroughly and practically acquainted with the whole 
subject of gymnastics; and we have no doubt, that some of the 
apparatus used in a gymnasium, might be introduced to great 
advantage in every hospital. The preparatory exercises, those 
on the horizontal and parallel bars, and balancing, deserve parti- 
cular consideration ; for many of them call particular muscles 
inte play, with comparatively little exertion of the rest. Patients 
suffering under complaints of the stomach, would derive great 
benefit from a judicious use of gymnastics; and we imagine that 
a physician might find a gymnasium, appropriated exclusively to 
the sick, a profitable experiment. The writings of the ancients 
on this subject, deserve to be studied; but their directions can- 
not be implicitly followed. Since their time, the habits, the ex- 
ercises, the very diseases of the world, have undergone import- 
ant changes ; and, as we before said, a work on medical gymnas- 
tics must be founded on an intimate acquaintance with existing 
diseases, and a thorough knowledge of the gymnastic art, deriy- 
ed from personal experience. 

A swimming school, on the plan of those existing in Berlin, 
in Paris, Vienna, and more lately in Boston, might be made of 
great service to the sick ; for if the patient can endure cold bath- 
ing and can swim, the advantage of swimming is far greater than 
that of the simple cold bath; and a particular edifice, adapted to 
the purposes of a swimming school, is very desirable, on account 
of the conveniences which it affords for dressing and undressing. 
Such a school should always be found in towns affording proper 
situations, even were it only for the benefit of the sound and 
healthy. It is true, that swimming may be, and often is, learnt 
without systematic instruction ; but when we consider how many 
persons, in the sea-ports particularly, learn to swim, and how 
many lose their lives for want of suitable precautions, while ac- 
quiring the art, we shall hardly esteem swimming schools useless. 
There is, too, a great advantage gained by learning to swim well 
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in a short time, instead of acquiring, as is often the case, a miser- 
able paddle after long-continued efforts. All parents will agree 
with us, that it is better to send a boy toa school, where it is 
known that suitable precautions are taken for his safety, than to 
let him run into the sea or the river, with a crowd of boys like 
himself, to say nothing of its advantages in a moral point of view. 
For adults, a swimming school is highly important. They cannot 
learn the art from boys, or in an exposed place ; and almost al- 
ways neglect its acquisition, where conveniences are not provi- 
ded for dressing and undressing. A swimming school has also 
a great attraction, inasmuch as one is sure, besides having the 
advantage of a teacher, of finding company there in a suitable 
dress, preventing indecent exposure. 





Art. VII.—GERMAN LITERATURE. 


1.—C, M. Wieland’s simmtliche Werke. The complete Works 
of C. M. Wieland. Vols. 50 and 51. Leipzig: 1827. 
( These two volumes contain Wieland’s Life, by J. G. 
GRUBER. ) 


2.—Gotthold Ephraim Lessing’s simmtliche Werke. The 
complete Works of G. E. Lessing. Vols. 1—23. Ber- 
lin. ( This new and very cheap edition of Lessing’s 
Works is now printing. ) 


Less than a century ago, Germany possessed no national lite- 
rature. Public taste was tame ; original genius inactive ; the pro- 
pensity to imitate predominant; and the talent for imitating ex- 
ceedingly feeble. No powerful minds investigated the principles 
of taste; no invention was exercised in creating national works. 
The intellectual condition of the empire resembled its political ; 
its native energies were impaired by foreign alliances, and the 
German language and literature seemed as much neglected as the 
permanent interests of the state. The style of writing degenerated 
into a diffuse and pedantic barbarism. 

Nor was there any particular source, from which a renovation 
of taste and a revival of nationality could be expected. Could any 
thing be hoped of the men of letters? A foreign system, limiting 
the free exercise of the mind and of taste, had been introduced, 
and the works of the great French masters lost the delicacy and 
splendour which they possess in their own idiom, by the tedious 
manner in which they were transferred to the German. Could pa- 
triotism enkindle genius? The nation, asa political body, had ceas- 
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ed to have a common feeling: in the quarrels of Europe, the princes 
of Germany were ranged on different sides, and ne impulse of 
enthusiasm even united the opposing powers. What might justly 
be called civil wars, were not objects of horror; a community of 
political feeling did not exist even in theory. Might a hope be 
indulged, that religion would animate the aspirants after literary 
fame? The age of deep religious feeling, cherished and sanctified 
by universal respect, was past; and if scepticism was not preva- 
lent, it at least had counteracted the former energy of the reli- 
gious principle. And the princes and German courts were all 
French in taste and manners; and though many were lavish of 
their means, in gaining new luxuries and increasing their splen- 
dour, yet it never occurred to them to gather round their baby 
thrones the best spirits of their nation, and so to gain respect for 
their petty principalities, and embalm their memories in a per- 
manent literature. And even the wealthier class of society seem- 
ed indifferent to national culture. Thus letters had nothing to 
hope from the government, the nobility, or the opulent; and 
could find inspiration neither in national taste, nor in religion, 
nor in patriotism. 

But of the leading monarchies in Germany, of none was the 
government administered in a national spirit. Motives of lo- 
cal policy and relative aggrandizement swayed the cabinets. 
The imperial constitution had lost its efficacy, and was a frail 
bond of union for the heterogeneous elements, which had at no 
period been well consolidated into one empire, and which were 
now forcibly repelling each other; all the strength of the Ger- 
manic constitution did but resemble that of a decrepid old man, 
whose gray hairs, by calling to memory the activity of his youth, 
may gain a respect which his strength cannot command. The in- 
fluence of Prussia at the diet was exercised rather to make the 
imperial crown still more an empty pageant. The political alli- 
ance of Austria with the French, though it ended in the degra- 
dation and loss of the latter, was yet of an unfavourable tendency 
to the national spirit ; while Frederic, who had to contend against 
the Bourbons for his very existence, yet trampled on the nation- 
ality of his subjects, and himself a German, and gaining triumphs 
by a German army, yet gathered round his person the writers 
of France, and contemplated the literary occupations of his own 
countrymen with supercilious indifference or wanton contempt. 

There was indeed too much reason for discontent with the na- 
tive writers of Germany. The change which had taken place 
in the species of merit that was desired, had thus far been pro- 
ductive of no good effects. A general languor characterized style ; 
nothing of natural passion, or even of uncouth energy, appeared ; 
and the diction, far from failing by attempt at gorgeous splen- 
dour, was miserably meagre. The noble dialect of Germany was 
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degraded ; no one used it with dignity or grace; and it seemed 
to have lost its power. A sort of medley of foreign tongues be- 
came the vogue ; and even a good thought looked strangely enough 
in the piebald dress prescribed by fashion. The mediocrity was 
so thorough, that there was nothing strange or striking in all 
that was produced ; and German letters resembled not so much 
a waste, where desolation itself now and then appears in strik- 
ing forms, as a wide pool, with just motion enough to keep the 
waters from stagnating, and not even with will o’ the wisps to 
diversify and light up its dulness. . 

The practice of indiscriminate praise, that pest of letters in 
either hemisphere, breaking down the distinctions between merit 
and dulness, depriving the public expressions of opinion of all 
value, and essentially calculated to promote and sustain medio- 
crity, had also been lavishing honours, as if genius had been a 
thing of every-day growth, and as if learning were to be upheld 
by the eulogies, reciprocally and prodigally bestowed by infe- 
rior minds. 

A new day began to dawn, when public discussion became more 
free; and a Saxon and a Swiss school were formed, at first in rivalry, 
and finally in declared hostility. Of the former, Gottsched was the 
leader, at Leipzig ; while Bodmer, at Zurich, with Breitinger for 
his ’squire, buckled on his armour, and, seizing the weapons of of- 
fence, challenged his adversaries to battle. A thirty years’ war pre- 
ceded the establishment of the civil and religious liberties of Ger- 
many; a thirty years’ literary feud, between two men of narrow 
minds and boundless vanity, went before its literary awakening. 

Of the belligerent parties, Bodmer made the attack, and Gott- 
sched for several years acted on the defensive. The Swiss called in 
the English to his assistance ; the Saxon took the French for aux- 
iliaries. Bodmer deemed himself sure of victory and unlimited 
praise, when he brought forward a translation of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost ; (and indeed, though his translation be barbarous, and 
his criticisms show neither delicacy, nor acuteness, nor lively sen- , 
timent for the beautiful, we yet venerate the man who could sum- 
mon Milton as his witness ;) but Gottsched damned the translation 
with faint praise, and having, as a Professor of Eloquence and Poe- 
try in the University of Leipzig, formed a literary circle in which 
he was the dictator, he issued a decree for translations from the 
French, and imitations for poems in Alexandrines, comedies, and 
tragedies. The rules of criticism having been established, these 

ems were written, very much as questions, illustrating a prin- 
ciple in arithmetic, would be solved; and the proposition to be 
demonstrated was always the sanctity of Gottsched’s notions of 
poetry. 

Fame, ‘‘ the bright guerdon,” is distributed by favour. Many 
a man has suffered martyrdom for his faith; but John Rogers 
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alone found his way into the Primer. In the history of letters, 
Bodmer and Gottsched, with very little merit, have gained vast 
distinction; and circumstances secure to them always a conspi- 
cuous place, when the progress of culture is investigated. 

Bodmer, born 1698, was a man of narrow intellect, no origin- 
ality, and limited taste. His mind was fitted out with an imper- 
fect knowledge of English literature. Of the value of Shakspeare, 
he had, indeed, no conception ; but he fixed himself firmly in the 
love of Milton. He detested music; and rhyme was a greater 
offence to him than wine to a faithful Musselman. If a man had 
a fondness for rhyme in poetry, it was reason enough with Bod- 
mer to question his moral character. Himself destitute of hu- 
mour and of wit, he questioned their value. Completely engross- 
ed by his own merits, he denied the merits of others, who were 
beginning to make their way to fame. He held the poetic diction 
of Homer inferior to his own; and would have thought himself 
slighted, had his tragedies been called only equal to those of Aus- 
ehylus and Sophocles; though his imagination was as dry, as are, in 
spring, the leaves of the preceding year. At first he was a trans- 
lator and critic, and tried to compete with his Leipzig rival: but 
at last, when almost fifty years old, he was smit with the desire 
of becoming an epic poet ; and he chose Noah for his subject. 
Something he contrived to borrow from Milton and others ; but 
his own verse is execrable. The man could not write prose agreer 
ably; but he attains the maximum of ridiculousness, in his cata- 
logue of the beasts that he marches into the Ark, with well-at 
ranged columns, in hobbling hexameters. 

Bodmer has the merit of having revived some earlier German 
works, that were falling into oblivion. He also was the deter- 
mined adversary of the Saxon School, which was a bad one. But 
his motives for opposition were hardly of the best kind ; and all 
that he wrote is in itself of no intrinsic value,—poor in concep- 
tion, purpose, and execution. 

His adversary, Gottsched, born two years after him, had not’ 
one spark of genius, nor one impulse of fervent passion, and 
was utterly destitute of a creating and kindling imagination. His 
great merit consists in his patriotism. He was a German at heart, 
and his genuine love of country, as it glimmers in his writings, 
is the best thing about him. This led him to value his own lan- 
guage, and to plead for preserving its purity. Asa critic, he wrote 
an art of poetry, meagre indeed, and of no original value; yet 
better than any similar work existing at the time in the German 
language. 

Wholly without enthusiasm, his poetry is made up of common- 
places; he could pour out verses from his mind like water; and 
was as indefatigable in his labours as a mill stream, that does its 
work even on holidays. His success at first was vrodigious. Tr 
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Leipzig, his authority was supreme ; and elsewhere, his tragedies 
were acted with applause. His Cato, a tame imitation of Addi- 
son’s, passed through ten editions. He contended for dignity ; abo- 
minated all operas; did his utmost to banish honest Harlequin 
from the stage ; and always held Shakspeare a complete barbarian. 
His self-complacency was perfect; he enjoyed his dignity and 
his literary authority; and, when he was attacked, his pedantry 
was ashield, that the keenest weapons of his foes could not pierce. 

His wife surpassed him in talent. The daughter of an eminent 
physician, she had, in her childhood, been employed to copy for 
her father. In her seventeenth year, Gottsched became acquaint- 
ed with her, and made her an offer of all the love he was capable 
of feeling. Their courtship, a very rational one, lasted for five 
years; and then she became his literary assistant, rather than 
his wife. The marriage was a barren one; and the poor woman 
had none of the employments or honours of her sex. Their union 
was but a literary partnership. He made her read Greek and 
Latin authors of the most heterogeneous character, and in the 
original languages; concealed behind a partition of tapestry, she 
was compelled to listen, as he screamed out his lectures, and to 
take notes of them too; she daily translated for the press; she 
wrote tragedies, comedies, and reviews for him; she carried on 
his correspondence with public men and scholars ; she wrote pre- 
faces and poems; in the division of labour, he composed the ela~ 
borate treatises, and she, when they were ridiculed, defended her 
husband in epigrams. And for fear the poor woman should find 
time to come to her senses, she had to write the titles of books 
on the backs of some thousand volumes in the professor’s library 
All that she composed, under such auspices, is of little value. 
More feeling and nature are expressed in her private letter to a 
female friend, to whom, about three months before her death, she 
writes :—‘‘ I have sad news to tell you; I am losing my eyesight 
almost entirely. Oh, how I long to hear the hour of my dissolu- 
tion strike. Do you ask for the cause of my sickness? Here it is. 
Twenty-eight years of unbroken labour, secret sorrow, and tears 
without number, which God only has seen flow.” 

Yet of one man, who, at this early period strove for the honours 
of successful verse, we must speak with unmingled veneration. 
Albert Haller, a native of Bern, a pupil of Boerhaave, had been 
led by the restless impulse of his own mind, to engage in stu- 
dies in almost every department of learning; and was inspired 
to become a poet, by the mountains of his native land. In his 
youth, he wrote pastorals, and an epic poem of some thousands 
of lines. These he threw into the flames, in his twentieth year. 
His poem of the Alps, was written by him while yet a minor. 
Attempting to exercise his profession, as a physician, in Bern, he 
was not very successful ; but Miinchhausen, the father of the Geor- 
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ia Augusta, perceived his merit, and invited him to Gottingen. 

here the results of his efforts were extraordinary, in promoting a 
public interest in the youthful university, in gaining confidence in 
himself, and then in employing the influence thus acquired, for the 
establishing and perfecting the fixtures that are requisite for a 
high schiaet of learning. After he had been professor at Gottin- 
gen, seventeen years, he longed for his own country again, for 
his native city in the Canton, which is filled with the brightest and 
boldest scenes, that Europe can show, of natural sublimity; where 
the brooks, that come from the dissolving snows, leap down pre- 
cipices of so many hundred feet, that they are dissipated into 
spray, as they fall; where flowers grow by the side of masses of 


ice, and the mountains produce the plants of coldest regions, just — 


above the ripening grape: he longed for his native city, where 
one man in four attains the age of seventy ; where the eye em- 
braces from the hills, in one view, the brightest glories of the 
crowded Alps; and, looking beyond the fertile fields of the im- 
mediate vicinity, beholds in the distance, the glaciers, as they 
sparkle in the sunbeams, and flash with light. In Géttingen, he 
had every wish for the advancement of his science gratified ; 
but then he was in the midst of active and ambitious and con- 
tentious minds, whose clashing interests did not fail to breed dis- 
likes; and so his mountain land won him again to independence. 
Being still in the best years of manhood, as he returned to Bern, 
he gave himself up in part to science, and in part to his country- 
men. To the learned periodical, issued at Gottingen, he conti- 
nued to contribute, till finally the number of his articles in that 
work amounted to 12,000. Twelve thousand we write in words, 
lest incredulity should strike off a cypher, as a mistake of the 
pen. It is related of Heyne, by his son-in-law, that he wrote, at 
a moderate estimate, three reviews a week ; in all, seven or eight 
thousand at the least. Perhaps Heyne’s activity is too mode- 
rately rated; and Haller’s, perhaps too highly. But if we take 
away a couple of thousand, there will still remain enough to as- 
tonish. In practical life, Haller showed a benevolent and hu- 
mane activity. He was always honoured with the magistracy ; 
he devised a plan for an orphan-house ; he reformed the medical 
police; he took care that the poor should have good salt to 
their bread; he settled dissensions about boundaries between 
the cantons ; and all the while continued to advance science, by 
his careful labours; and conducted a wide correspondence in the 
polished dialects of Europe. Meantime, the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope strove to win him to their states; the leading Universities 
of Halle and of Gittingen, solicited him to be their chancellor ; 
the learned societies of Europe, vied in electing him their asso- 
ciate; the Russian government desired to win him for St. Peters- 
burgh; the King of Sweden decorated him with the order ofthe 
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Polar Star; and J h IE., who, for his travelling at least, we 
will call the modern Hadrian, sought him out in his retirement. 
But Haller was, in the common sense, neither ambitious nor 
happy. His own nature was gloomy ; his spirit was, emphati- 
cally, 2s wounded one. In his seventieth year, he escaped from 
the sorrows of a melancholy temperament, and a sickly frame ; 
having, the year before his death, published the eleventh edition 
of his poems. 

The praise of Haller, in the sciences, extends as far as the 
sciences which he advanced. In the department of poetry, it is 
his praise, that of all men, whose memory lives in literary his- 
tory, as in a similar degree eminent for erudition and science, he 
stands the first as a poet. From Aristotle to Blumenbach, among 
students of natural history, he has here no rival, His poems have 
more feeling than fancy; the correctness of his understanding sur- 
passes the brilliancy of his imagination. Yet in his poems, he never 
obtrudes his character, as a scientific man; he writes from his 
own warm feelings; the earnestness of religion communicates 
to his verse an air of solemnity. His poetic style is harsh; and 
his thoughts, sometimes, are hardly less so. His diction is not 
uniformly correct ; and his manner seldom has freedom and ease. 
His ‘ Alps’? had no model, in the literature of his language ; 
the tone of sentiment pervading the poem, is eminently moral ; 
the descriptions are just, but sometimes too minute and trivial ; 
noble reflections are interspersed amidst description. Of his ele- 
giac poems, that on the death of his first wife is most admired. 
It is simple and touching; and a mildness of affection is ex- 
pressed in language of real, and, as it would seem, of lasting sor- 
row. But his marrying again, not long after, and then a third 
time, spoils the poetry of his regrets, 

A greater and a better impulse was given to German letters, 
by a young student of theology, who, having passed several 
years of quiet industry at the celebrated school of Schulpforte, 
and then pursued his studies as a theologian, first at Jena, and 
afterwards at Leipzig, published while yet but twenty-three years 
old, the first eantos of a poem, which will never be forgotten. 
The outlines of Klopstock’s life are simple and highly honour- 
able to his moral worth. Born with little inheritance but his ge- 
nius, he spent the best years of his youth in a cloister school, 
where his mind was replenished, and his taste formed, by an in- 
timate study of the Creek and Roman authors. In Leipzig, 
among his young contemporaries, he found those that became dear 
to him, from a similarity of pursuits and ambition. His mind, 
which, at an early period, had conceived the idea of winning im- 
mortality by writing an epic, teemed with the design ; and though 
it had been his original purpose to wait, till his power was ma- 
tured, yet the fervour of his own mind did not admit of delay, in 
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commencing his work; and his friends indueéd him to appear 
at once before the public, with three books, which were finished. 
The effect produced by it, was immense. A new prospect open- 
ed for German letters, and admiration was excited, alike for what 
had already been accomplished, and for the greater hopes awa- 
kened for the future. In 1748, the poet, though still at an early 
age, covered with the glory of unbounded success, went to 
Langensalza, as a teacher in a private family ; there he became 
deeply enamoured of a girl, who did not return his affection. 
The nation heard with astonishment, that there lived the Ger- 
man maid, that could be indifferent to the suit of the poet of the 
Messiah, to whom the laurel had been decreed, as it were, by 
acclamation. Letters were sent from remote parts, to the obdu- 
rate fair, conjuring her to yield her heart, and become the inspiring 
muse of her lover. All in vain; and Klopstock, deeply chagrin- 
ed, is said never to have given way again to the impetuosity of 
passion. He never forgot his ill success;—in the days of his 
dignity, he remembered his unrequited passion, as a sinful weak- 
ness. His fancy lost something of its delicacy, and his manner 
assumed something more of dignity. From that time, he appears 
in state, as officially a poet, having a diplomatic character to sus- 
tain, as the ambassador of the muses, and representative of mo- 
rality, the model for the nation. Holding himself ever after, su- 
perior to the troubles of earthly existence, he seems always to 
have worn on his brow, the laurel which was charmed against 
the lightnings and the storms of life. 

Bodmer invited him into Switzerland ; and there he remained 
on the lake of Zurich, in the midst of those natural beauties, 
which are lavished on that favoured land, venerated even in his 
youth. His mind received the best impulses, from his short 
residence in Switzerland; and, among his odes, there are se- 
veral very fine ones, which relate to that period. In 1751, the 
King of Denmark invited Klopstock to reside at Copenhagen, 
to finish his Messiah ; and gave him, for that purpose, a salary of 
less than three hundred dollars. On his way to Copenhagen, 
which was his place of residence, from 1751 to 1771, he saw in 
Hamburgh, a lady to whom he had a letter of introduction, as a 
profound admirer of his poetry. This lady, after a courtship of 
three years, became his wife; but, in about four years after their 
marriage, died in childbed, leaving him a childless widower. He 
left Copenhagen in 1771, and established himself at Hamburgh. 
He remained unmarried thirty-three years, leading a life above all 
reproach ; and then, in his old age, was married to a lady whom 
he had long known. With youthful zeal, he participated in the 
enthusiasm consequent on the French Revolution, till the scenes 
of blood ensued. He died in 1803; and his funeral, though in 
point of fortune and station in civil life, his condition was not 
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distinguished, surpassed every thing that there is on record, of a 
poet’s obsequies. The authorities of Hamburgh and Altona at- 
tended. It was on a fine day, in the last of March; thousands 
and thousands thronged to gaze; and every honour which could 
be shown by two opulent mercantile cities, was manifested, as 
his body was carried from Hamburgh to a village near Altona, 
and buried by the side of his wife. 

Klopstock’s manners were simple ; but he had a good deal the 
carriage of a pattern-man, as though the whole world had an 
interest in his saying or doing nothing improper. He did not 
talk much of poetry. He was fond of riding and skating; and 
made these amusements frequent topics of conversation. He was 
sincere in friendship; indeed he made of friendship a sort of 
idolatry ; and his pure heart, and warm fancy, sometimes in- 
vested quite ordinary men with qualities of high excellence ; 
and then he would transfer to the living man, the affection which 
he might rightly bear to the virtues which his mind had con- 
ceived. He had genuine dignity of character. His muse never 
had cause to blush for him, either for want of purity, or of ho- 
nesty ; and his life was as pure as his verse. As it regards the 
great, he was too honest to flatter. He had many enemies; but 
he went always his own way, and never turned to the right or 
to the left, to answer an adversary. When, among younger men, 
there were poets whose renown began to render his supremacy 
questionable, he was not moved. He went out of his course nei- 
ther to encourage nor to censure them. 

Klopstock’s merits, for the influence he had on German lite- 
rature, and his general merit for us all, as a poet, are very dif- 
ferent things. In the first respect, we are constrained to give him 
the highest place among his countrymen. As a poet, Goethe and 
Schiller were both before him. When mediocrity was extolled, 
Klopstock led the way to nobler creations; he reformed the 
measure of German poetry ; he led to the abolition of the Alex- 
andrine verse, so inconsistent with the genius of his language ; p 
he introduced into letters, patriotism, with a generous love of 
religion; he accomplished a great deal himself, and led others 
to accomplish more. 

Klopstock expressed the spirit of romantic poetry, in classic 
forms. The measures and the severity of taste, were ancient ; 
the feelings and the tone were peculiar to the moderns. He is 
the poet of feeling; but it is feeling, over which a manly under- 
standing keeps guard. His mind never plays with alluring 
forms; never grows familiar with images of beauty, that charm 
the senses; he is uniformly earnest. In his epic poetry, he is 
not true to the species which he adopts; he confounds the spirit 
of epic and lyric poetry ; and wherever the latter predominates, 
it is to the injury of his narrative. He despised rhyme, yet 
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by the way his best hymns are in rhyme. He is always nation- 
al, and full of enthusiasm, and sometimes of visionary feeling. 
He is in no respect a popular poet ; we mention it not to his praise. 
He is so refined, that he can be understood only by refined 
minds; he is a good deal mannered; he is not timid enough 
in the choice of his subjects; he aims at expressing what never 
can be expressed, and therefore there is frequent failure. He 
carried his imitations of Greek and Latin measures to pedantry. 

From his life, we would make two or three inferences, as 
to the character of his poetry. He knew the world little; he was 
contemplative, not active; he found his way to moral beauty, 
not through a series of noble actions, and struggles for virtue, but 
by the pure feelings of his heart. Hence his love is Platonic, 
rather than real; it has no character, as an earthly passion; 
for with him, the place for happy love is heaven; and of the 
joys of affection, he most frequently dwells on the sublime 
thought of recognition in another world. His Messiah was not 
published till 1773, almost thirty years from the time when it 
was commenced. This shows it was a work of labour with him. 
It did not burst like a torrent from a full soul; and so it is in 
reality very tedious to read, and a great deal longer than it 
should be. 


It is the height of folly to compare Klopstock to Milton. Our’ 


English poet is incomparably superior ; expressing every thing 
better, unless it be a sort of visionary and mystic feeling, which 
is of doubtful value. We think there is an immeasurable distance 
between the Messiah and the Paradise Lost. Milton saw clearly, 
that, in delineating the characters of angels, there is no opportu- 
nity for various talent and discrimination to be employed; there 
was no room but for different degrees of the same qualities, where 
all is purity, and obedience, and happiness. Tragic interest can- 
not be excited; for it is not possible to fear for those who dwell 
in the immediate presence, and under the visible protection of the 
Omnipotent; and there is no compassion to be awakened in de- 
scribing a state of being, where happiness is assured by the God 
of truth. Therefore, in his descriptions of heaven, Milton charms 
by the magnificence of his versification ; by the pomp of his ima- 
ges; by the arrangement of all circumstances, so as to bring di- 
rectly into the eye of reverent observation the glory of the Fa- 
ther and His Son. But in describing the inmates of hell, there 
was room for the display of passions; perverted, but in full action; 
sinful, but majestically energetic and various. Now, Klopstock 
does not succeed in delineating character ; his evil spirits are not 
sketched with a master’s hand.. When his admirers, to balance 
this too perceptible inferiority, maintain his success in delineating 
angelic agencies, we see in the argument new proof of an inferi- 
ority. His sketches of heavenly beings do not seem to ug to b¢ 
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marked ; and this deficiency, we think we have shown, lies in 
the nature of the subject. One exception we must make, of Abad- 
dona, a spirit who fell, but repented of his weakness. 

Compare Klopstock and Dante, and the contrast is still more 
striking. Klopstock, to enliven his main subject, introduces the 
dead, awakening from the tombs, and describes their sensations 
on recovering life. His conversations of this kind are monotonous. 
In Dante, action follows on action; every thing is dramatic; as 
you tread with him on the ashes of the dead, the fires blaze up 
under your feet. Having made such demands on the imagination, 
to follow him at all, he then assumes the exactest standard of ac- 
curacy; his sublimity is the natural expression of an observin 
mind; his sentiments fiow from the occasion ; he is fervent, sat 
yet deals in facts. Klopstock wraps himself up in a cloud, and 
walks forth in shadowy sublimity. 

The two principles which predominate in the poetry of Klop- 
stock, are religion and patriotism. In the expression of the poetic 
side of religion, he is not wholly successful. His piety does not 
wholly represent the deep spirit of faith, which flows copiously 
and tranquilly. He longed to go beyond the limits of distinct 
faith, to describe what a human imagination can as little body 
forth as a human eye can see ; and as he avoided the use of those 
images and expressions which denote human agency and feelings, 
his pictures are vague and unsatisfactory. Much of his Messiah 
is characterized by a constant effort. He flaps his wings sturdily, 
but fails to soar. He aims at reaching the highest heights of sub- 
limity, and his feet are still on earth. The religion that pervades 
his writings has not the serenity that belongs to divine things. 
His faith is not a tranquil one; instead of presenting sacred things 
in their natural simplicity and clearness, it gathers a misty glory, 
a halo of confused brightness. An infidel could read him, and 
still scoff. No man can read the Thoughts of Pascal, and un- 
derstand them, and yet do so; they have power to make an athe- 
ist hesitate ; and we think they are in contrast with the cha- 
racter of Klopstock’s verse. Pascal gives a clear and strong state- 
mentof the convictions of a most acute and energetic mind; Klop- 
stock has a sort of intoxication of religious feeling in most of his 
works of a religious stamp. From this censure, however, some of 
his hymnsmust be excepted ; asfor instance, the sublime one on Re- 
surrection, beginning, uferstehn, ja auferstehn wirst du, in 
which the idea of the Resurrection is expressed with wonderful dis- 
tinctness, simplicity, confidence, and sublimity. It seems to be 
written without any effort, as a quiet and earnest address of a Chris- 
tian to himself, on the approach of death, having its merit in the na- 
tural, ard unadorned, and tranquil manner, in which a firm faith 
rs announced. It will sustain a most advantageous comparison 
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with the little poem of Pope,—A dying Christian to his soul. 
Comparison do we say? There is no resemblance. 

Perhaps we have spoken harshly of Klopstock’s merits in epic 
poetry. The highest praise that is given to his odes is just. Here, 
where the object is an expression of elevation, Klopstock gains a 
beautiful earnestness, and a sublime simplicity and unaffected pu- 
rity of feeling. We can conceive of no higher reward for a good 
life, than to leave itself thus impressed in living characters, and 
to add to the permanent literature of the cultivated world the 
fruits and evidence of personal virtues. Friendship, religion, and 
patriotism, are the qualities that inspired him in these admirable 
compositions. The style is severe and unadorned ; the manner 
concise, even to occasional obscurity; but every word is in its 
place; and while the merit of the style lies in the determined 
and concise manner in which the thoughts and sentiments are 
expressed, the sublimity consists in this, that the light of convic- 
tion breaks out in every line. This praise, which we think the 
highest, belongs to no inconsiderable number of his odes, which 
fill two volumes of his works. They never will be translated ; for 
it would almost be as easy to write them anew. Nor are they 
easily understood by young students in the German language. 
The odes of Klopstock are among the last books which we should 
recommend them to read; but which, when they are once read, 
will never be left out of mind. 

We are relieved from the necessity of giving an account of 
Klopstock’s dramatic works ; his countrymen have been indiffer- 
ent to them from the beginning, and they can have no interest 
for us. 

Klopstock regenerated the poetry of Germany: the first wri- 
ter of the eighteenth century, whose style in prose made an epoch, 
is Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. He wrought a revolution in pub- 
lic taste ; with a clear understanding, he dethroned the idols that 
men were worshipping. He taught a bolder, more decisive, more 
profound way of criticism; and gave an example of a style in 
prose, which in its kind has not yet been surpassed. 

To understand the various kinds of influence which he exer- 
cised, the leading features of his life must be remembered. He 
was the son of poor and most religious parents ; he passed a child- 
hood of self-denial, under a strict system of domestic discipline. 
At an early age he was removed to the school of Meissen, a city 
on the Elbe, not far from Dresden, which the traveller may re- 
member for the beauty of its commanding situation and wide 
prospect, as well as at present for its manufacture of porcelain. 
The Saxon schools, as well as those of Wirtemberg, have long 
been famous for their accuracy and learning. Lessing was studi- 
ous, and became an excellent scholar in the ancient languages 
and in the mathematics. He went from Meissen to the Univer- 
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sity of Leipzig; but, incapable of selecting any one profession, 
and profiting by the instructions of no professor but Ernesti, he 
fell into company, which it alarmed his parents to hear that he 
kept, took a lively interest in the theatre, actually wrote for the 
stage, and, while he was enlarging his knowledge, remained 
without any settled plans of life. Tired of Leipzig, he removed 
to Berlin, where he engaged in some literary labours of minor 
importance. From thence, to please his parents, he went to Wit- 
tenberg, where he faithfully and laboriously pursued his studies, 
and took the degree of the University. He had no source of in- 
come but from his literary labours; and he soon aequired a re- 
putation as a critic, which made him feared in all Germany. 
Tired of Wittenberg, he returned to Berlin, where Mendelssohn 
and Nicolai were his friends. His fondness for the stage conti- 
nued, and he soon produced the first tragedy, on a subject of 
common life, in the Senne language. He returned to Leipzig, 
and engaged in a journey, as a companion to the son of a mer- 
chant ; but the result not being as he expected, he went to Ber- 
lin again, and supported himself by his writings. For a season, 
he was employed in active life in Silesia. From Berlin, he was 
induced to go to Hamburgh, as a dramatic critic, attached to the 
corps dramatique of that city. From thence he was transferred 
to Wolfenbiittel, as Librarian; and he died in the service of 
Brunswick. 

Lessing was distinguished for a clear understanding, and a ra- 
pid mind. He took nothing on trust; and, least of all, followed 
the impulse of feeling or imagination. During his whole life, he 
never had a dream; and a story is told of him, that, when a 
friend, who was travelling with him on a fine day in spring, ex- 
pressed his rapture at the beauty of the season, he replied, that 
he envied the feeling which he could not share; but if nature 
were red, he too could admire. He gives a characteristic of him- 
self, at the close of his most important critical work ; though it 
is hardly just to quote against him, what may have been but the 
expression of the noble humility, which sees the difference be- 
tween its own works, and its idea of excellence. ‘<I have the 
honour of being considered a poet,’’ he says, “because I am not 
rightly known. Not every man, who takes the pencil in his 
hand, and daubs with colours, is a painter. The earliest of my 
dramatic efforts, were written in that period of life, when a man 
so readily mistakes inclination and facility, for genius. What- 
ever is tolerable in my later efforts, is exclusively due to criti- 
eism. I do not feel in me the living fountain, which bursts forth 
of its own power, and of its own power shoots up in rich and 
fresh and abundant streams; I have to raise every’thing by pres- 
sure and pipes. I should be so poor, so cold, so short-sighted, 
‘f Thad not learnt humbly to borrow foreign wealth, to warm 
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myself by the fire of others, and strengthen my eyesight by the 
glasses of art.’? Lessing has here done himself less than justice ; 
while with the keenest and severest criticism, he has yet ex- 
pressed the general character of his mind. He never writes a 
foolish thing; his words always have a plain meaning. He is al- 
ways perfectly master of his own view of the subject; some- 
times he expresses his ideas in a style that flows like a torrent; 
and sometimes plays with them, and expands them, and illus- 
trates them by imagery, always significant, and sometimes beau- 
tiful. His imagination, which never dazzled by brilliant con- 
ceptions, and fiery eloquence, was yet most fertile in illustration. 
Hence his style is eminently epigrammatic, and abounds in wit. 
The influence which such a man must acquire, is obvious. His 
erudition was accurate and immense; he had been formed in col- 
lision with all sorts of men; he was versed in theology, and in 
the stage; he wrote German prose, better than any contempo- 
rary; he had a passionate love for what seemed truth; and, so 
far from fearing the harsh censures of others, he delighted in op- 
position. Indeed, he was, in the literary world, almost always in 
the opposition; and always fearfully powerful. His controver- 
sies were numerous; he would run an antagonist through and 
through ; and no man, that ever engaged with him, came off un- 
hurt. Dean Swift was not more tremendous in Irish controver- 
sies. So Lessing’s name was celebrated above all; his authority 
was paramount to any thing. If a second-rate man was in doubt 
for an argument to support any opinion, he deemed himself safe, 
could Lessing’s authority be cited. That was a name which it 
was not safe to dispute. Indeed, in the most famous of Lessing’s 
controversies, he so cut in pieces the leathern shield of pedan- 
try and prescription, that he laid bare the weakness of his eppo- 
nents, and his enemies were obliged to gag him, by an edict from 
his government, depriving him of the right to print. 

Lessing’s ideas are always distinctly stated. There is no hy- 
pocrisy, no concealment, and no ambiguity. The tendency of 
some of his writings, is unquestionably sceptical; but his op- 
ponents were not without bigotry, and no one came forward 
to cope with him with his own weapons. There are writers, 
who, like owls, come out only in the night; and envelop 
themselves in mists and darkness, or, at most, venture abroad in 
twilight ; Lessing, right or wrong, never shunned open day. 
There is so much fairness about him, we could rather wish Chris- 
tianity had had him for her defender, and his antagonists for her 
enemies; for he was a perfect master in literary warfare. 

If, from a general criticism, we turn to a consideration of the 
several works of Lessing, we have to consider him as a poet, a 
dramatic writer, a critic, and as a writer on subjeets of philaso- 
phy and theology. 
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As a poet, apart from his dramas, of which the most power- 
ful one is written in verse, he holds no elevated rank. Some of 
his smaller pieces are Anacreontic, and sing the praises of wine, 
and were written at a time when Lessing was living a life of 
most entire self-denial, under the roof of his indigent and aus- 
tere parents, 

Of his dramas, the earliest are abandoned, as of little perma- 
nent value. But Minna ven Barnhelm, is a comedy possessing 
a national interest, and leaving in the back-ground, the inci- 
dents of the seven years’ war. Minna is a fine spirited Saxon 
girl, that, for very sufficient reasons, falls in love with a Prus- 
sian officer. The officer, after the peace of Hubertsburg, is dis- 
missed the service, and is in danger of incurring disgrace, most 
unmerited of course. He finds himself also excessively poor. 
The Saxon heiress sets out on a cruise, in hopes of falling in with 
him, and carrying him off as lawful prize. She finds him. His 
notions of honour and independence, induce him to refuse to 
marry her, now that his own fortunes have suffered a terrible re- 
verse. She practises a trick, to counteract these sentiments, by 
pretending herself to be disinherited. He then flies to demand 
her hand. She retorts upon him his arguments. And here the 
difficulty is made to last too long; the lovers are kept on the 
rack, through several scenes, till finally the Prussian surrenders 
at discretion. The comedy is, doubtless, a very good comedy— 
lively and rapid; we cannot say we admire it much. The 
heroine is a little too forward. She reminds us of Portia, as de- 
veloped in the last scene of the Merchant of Venice, if indeed we 
rightly understand the character of that half-voluptuous lady. 
It is not that of a modest and retiring woman, but of one self- 
possessed ; and, conscious of her wealth, a little teo plainly sen- 
sual, determined on having just the husband she wanted. Such a 
character, it may be fair to represent; but the fault in this piece 
is, that Lessing intended to represent the passion of love in its 
pleasing form. 

Emilia Galotti,a tragedy in prose, is the finest of its kind, in 
the German, or in any language. But this kind is not the high- 
est. It is the tale of the Roman, Virginius. But here the ancient 
story wears the mark of modern times. An Italian prince, is 
put for Appius; a chivalrous old man, for Virginius; and Emi- 
fia, the modern Virginia, was to have been married, on the very 
day of the catastrophe, to her Icilius, an Italian Count. The bride- 
groom is murdered near the country-seat of the prince, to which 
the bride, not knowing the prince’s designs, flies for refuge. 
A new character, beyond what the Roman story knows, is intro- 
duced in that of the prince’s discarded mistress. The merits of 
the piece are very great ; a rapid development of the story; clear 
delineations of character; an air of reality; a natural style of 
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conversation. No words are spoken, that could have been spared ; 
no unnecessary scenes are introduced. All is well arranged. 
Emilia being thus in the prince’s palace, the father demands her. 
She is retained, on the plea that the affair of the murder of her 
lover needs investigation ; and she must be isolated, till her tes- 
timony is heard, and that investigation is finished. The father, 
deeming her honour in danger, is supplicated by his daughter to 
slay her. Critics have said, there was not sufficient reason for 
the deed ; that her honour. was still safe. We think the dramatic 
writer had fully prepared the way for the catastrophe. But Emi- 
lia, in begging her father to kill her, expresses a fear, lest she 
should herself be too weak. This we hold to be a great failure 
on the part of Lessing; Emilia could have felt nothing but hor- 
ror of the prince, and the strongest and most invincible antipa- 
thy ; or she was not worthy of giving up her life for her honour. 
Lessing does not succeed in describing woman. It is quite an- 
other question, how far the sadness of the catastrophe is alle- 
viated, and the sentiment of grief broken. In the Roman story, 
the knife, that is drawn, reeking with blood, from the wound of 
Virginia, has a consecrated power, and cuts asunder the bonds 
in which the nation was held. Rome’s liberty reconciles us to 
Virginia’s martyrdom. In Emilia Galotti, there is nothing but 
the moral beauty of the sacrifice, to relieve the impression of 
horror. 

Of Nathan the Wise, we will speak presently. 

Lessing is the most distinguished critic of his nation. His opi- 
nions are his own; and are formed upon very extensive study 
and very mature deliberation. He is the greatest, whether we 
regard his manner, his originality, or his influence. His style, 
for this department of writing, is masterly. It is strong, without 
being coarse ; and is at once distinct, simple, and animated. His 
greatest work in this department, is his series of critical essays 
on the drama, published during the period of his connexion with 
the stage at Hamburgh. The French taste, united to the Ger- 
man character, was at that time prevalent in Germany. Frederick 
II. did not attack the French armies more boldly, than Lessing 
the French dramas; but without denying their extraordinary me- 
rit, he set that merit in a clear light, and denied the identity of 
the ancient Grecian and the modern French dramatic art. His 
views on this subject are worthy of careful study, from any one 
who is fond of dramatic literature. In our view, many of the best 
things in A. W. Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic poetry, may be 
found in Lessing. Schlegel has developed the ideas of the great 
master. Lessing’s error was, that he adopted too nearly the the- 
ory of Diderot, and wished to make the stage too natura/; thus 
preparing the way for a flood of tame copies of common incidents. 
But he destroyed the supremacy of French taste; he gave back 
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to the Germans their intellectual liberty in matters of imagination, 
especially as far as the drama is concerned ; he drew the attention 
of his countrymen to Calderon and Spanish literature ; he gave a 
masterly analysis and defence of the critical principles of Aristo- 
tle, whose name he declared he would not regard, had not the 
reasons of the Grecian sage such cogent force ; and lastly, he set 
in a strong light the genius of Shakspeare, at a time when it was 
a rare thing, in any country, to have the highest honours in the 
drama awarded to him. The effect of Lessing’s criticisms on the 
public mind, in Germany, was immense. It was seed sown in a 
good soil, which produced an hundred fold. 

Next to his ‘‘ Dramaturgie,”’ perhaps his Laocoon is his most 
important work in the department of philosophical criticism. But 
we must hasten to his theological controversies, which embitter- 
ed his last days, and made him many enemies. 

As librarian at Wolfenbiittel, he examined the manuscripts, 
which were there collected in great numbers, and made some pub- 
lications. Among other things, he published, as ‘* Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments,”’ a treatise of Reimarus, of Hamburgh, in which an 
attack is made on all that is supernatural in Christianity. This 
involved Lessing ina controversy, which he conducted with great 
talent, but not always in a forbearing spirit. He was too power- 
ful for Goeze, the clergyman of Hamburgh, who came out against 
him. We shall not go into the controversy; it belongs to theology 
more than to belles-lettres. Lessing, we infer from his writings 
and express declarations, was opposed to all positive religious 
institutions. He was nearly as much a Mahometan as a Christian. 
His view was, that religious truth is eternal, and knows no change; 
that by degrees the human mind arrives at the knowledge of it, 
and so far from acknowledging any era, when the clearest reve- 
lation was made, he eontends that the human mind is advancing 
in this, as in every branch of knowledge. A revelation is to him 
nothing more than a truth, communicated to those not yet quite 
ripe to receive it; when the mind is sufficiently advanced to ac- 
knowledge it as a truth, it ceases to be a revelation. And it is a 
step towards perfection, to get rid of those prepossessions, which 
incline us to follow one faith more than another; sinee religion 
is above them all—without division and without change. 

We have said that no powerful antagonist rose up against Les- 
sing, and he was silenced by an effort of despotic authority. For 
this, and the abuse he received, he determined to ‘‘ play the the- 
ologians a trick,”’ and wrote his last, most perfect drama, Nathan 
the Wise. We understand that this play is now sometimes acted 
on the German stage; we are sure Lessing did not expect it 
would be represented in his day. If it is now acted, we will do 
those who hear it the justice to believe, they are won by the story 
and dramatic interest, more than by the philosophical moral. The 
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piece merits that a longer account of it should be given. It isa 
didactic drama, of which the moral is borrowed from a story of 
Boccaccio, that most admirable of story-tellers, whom Dryden has 
so successfully versified, and whose wealth has fed a hundred 
beggars. The scene is in Jerusalem ; the period, the crusades ; 
and the principal characters are gathered round Saladin, with 
whom Scott’s beautiful Talisman has made the reading world so 
familiar. The action procceds steadily, though not rapidly; the 
poem has a character of serenity and earnestness. The interest 
excited by the story is very great; and the versification, not al- 
ways harmonious, is yet eminently suited to the purposes of dia~ 
logue. In this eastern drama, the poet introduces the most vari- 
ous personages ; the chivalrous Saladin, the lord of Musselmen ; 
the wise and wary Nathan, the great leader of the Jews; the 
Christian patriarch ; a dervise from the remote East; a Knight 
Templar ; a Christian female slave; and a heroine, who was born 
a Christian, but has been educated in Nathan’s house, without 
any particular i Now, great as is the dramatic interest, 
the philosophical object is the leading one; and that is, to repre- 
sent these several men as going wrong, and doing unjustifiable 
things, whenever they follow their own particular faith; and as 
gaining on our admiration, in the degree in which they sacrifice 
their exclusive faith. In so far as a grand lesson of toleration is 
inculcated, and the virtues of humanity, which may bloom on the 
Ganges or in Syria, in Jew or Musselman, in the Deist or the 
Christian, are concerned, the tendency of the play isa noble one. 
But more is intended; the writer will not only show, that gene- 
rous feelings may be produced in any clime, but that all forms 
of religion tend to counteract those feelings—that the Jew, and 
the Turk, and the Christian, must each throw away the peculiar- 
ities of his faith, as a dangerous prejudice. And under this point 
of view, Nathan the Wise merits the severest reprehension; for 
there is not one particle of the winning graces of Christianity in 
the only Christian characters whom he introduces. The female 
Christian menial is a simpleton, that hardly knows more of her 
religion than that she has been baptized ; the Knight Templar is 
a splenetic, disappointed young man; brave, but misanthropical ; 
honest, but rash; and the Christian patriarch is a blood-hound, 
who thinks no more of burning a Jew than of whipping a thief. 

The tendency of this play deserves to be unsparingly cen- 
sured. It is but retributive justice, that the sceptic should be 
observed with scepticism. The merits of Lessing are, that he 
was strong to pull down, not to build up. He showed the insuf- 
ficiency of the rules of criticism prevalent in his country; but 
he left it for his successors to establish a better ; he unveiled the 
defects in the works which then enjoyed popular admiration ; 
but he left no perfect model in any branch of poetic invention : 
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and his theory of the drama is a perverse one; he waged war 
on bigotry and blind faith ; but he did not leave religion on a firm- 
er foundation. In short, he attacked admirably ; he opposed tri- 
umphantly ; but, except through his influence, he has added lit- 
tle to the sum of human happiness and intelligence. 

Lessing was a reasonable admirer of Klopstock. Their con- 
temporary and coadjutor in revolutionizing German taste, was 
Wieland. The literary career of Wieland is psychologically 
curious. He began as a religious enthusiast; and, afterwards, 
had all the pretensions of a free-thinker; he was in youth pru- 
dishly and effeminately moral ; and by and by was able to tell 
a coarse story without blushing. Of the leading German writers, 
he interests us the least: it is but fair to say this; and, while 
we write of him, we feel no veneration for his genius or his 
literary career. 

An agreeable style in narration, a pleasant cheerfulness of 
mind, a great extent and variety of acquisitions, a literary indus- 
try which kept him on the theatre of action full sixty years, are 
claims to praise, which do not necessarily imply great powers of 
mind; and which we readily acknowledge belong to Wieland. 
But he had no elevation of mind; no genuine sublimity of feel- 
ing; no strong or noble impulse of passion. We almost fear to 
describe him as we think he deserves, so little does he, in our 
view, possess, of the only qualities that make the pursuit of let- 
ters honourable. 

Wieland was born at Biberach, in Suabia, in 1733, and lived 
till 1812. His father was a poor clergyman. In his boyhood, 
Wieland made himself familiar with the two classic languages, 
especially with the Greek. While yet a beardless youth, he fell 
in love with a lady, a little older than himself, whom his boyish 
fancy invested with all possible perfections. The lady had had an 
adventurous love affair with an Italian; whom, but for a differ- 
ence in religion, and the consequent opposition of her father, she 
would have married. Wieland heard a sermon from the text, 
God is love; and, on a solitary walk with Sophia, declared how 
imperfectly, it seemed to him, the subject had been treated ; and, 
talking of love with a young lady, he straightway fell into dithy- 
rambies. The lady may have found his notions confused, and so 
charged him to commit his thoughts to writing. He forthwith 
shut himself up, and produced a didactic poem on the Nature of 
Things. The poem is poor enough ; and it is no discredit to a 
very young man, to make poor verses ; but Wieland, in his more 
advanced age, had the weakness to incorporate that and other trash 
into the body of his works ; and so it may be remembered against 
him, with other equally indifferent productions of his first period. 
At the University, he was gentle, and avoided all that was rough 
and wild in the manners of students. Haying little natural im- 
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pulse to mix with men, in busy scenes, he developed the pure 
feelings of an ingenuous mind; he prosed morality ; he was for 
ever prating of his ideas of moral worth. He wrote an Anti- 
Ovid, Moral Letters, and other pieces, in a vein of sickly and 
purely contemplative love of virtue. Bodmer was charmed with 
him ; and, having found in Klopstock, a man not easily managed, 
he now believed he had, in Wieland, the fittest heir to his mantle, 
that the world could offer ; and Wieland directly began to indite 
verses on a patriarchal subject, with moderate talent and success. 


He was the very model of propriety in his writings; and to be | 


guilty of a double entendre, was a sin, which, for the world, he 
would not bring upon his soul. He studied Plato; and his ideas 
of love were eminently Platonic. But he grew older ; the world, 
after all, was not an Eden; and he found, that he had been gull- 
ed, or rather that he had deceived himself, in his estimate of 
mankind. Vexed at his mistake, he wheeled directly about. He, 
who had been in high odour with the saints, all of a sudden as- 
sumed a character most offensive in their nostrils. Having had 
scruples of conscience about any remote, indecent allusion, he 
now talked as lightly as any decent roué of the times. He gave 
up religious feeling; he cared as little for the patriarchs, as for 
the Capulets; he took his vengeance on. mankind, for having 
thought too well of them, by now thinking them all hypo- 
erites; he made a jest of woman’s virtue; and, in Oberon, and 
in Agathon, his greatest productions, and in a dozen other smaller 
works, he shows how little he esteems the self-denying virtues 
of man. The woman he had Joved, marries another. He returns 
from Switzerland to Biberach ; obtains an office about as literary 
as that of a clerk of one of our courts; married a woman nei- 
ther pretty nor witty, but a good housekeeper; kept always in 
good humour, and wrote books incessantly. Tired at last of his 
office, he was appointed a professor at Erfurt, where he did not 
stay long, and where his talents did not fit him to shine; and, in 
1772, he was appointed by Amalia, the celebrated, and most de- 
servedly celebrated Dutchess of Saxe-Weimar, to superintend 
the education of her sons. 

Wieland, in this second period, drew his system of philoso- 
phy partly from Shaftesbury, partly from Helvetius. Of a world 
to come, we hear little from him. Still he commended virtue, 
though as a sort of heroism, not to be expected from every body, 
but to be admired when it appeared ; and esteemed morality, be- 
cause it was graceful and becoming. Having been a visionary, 
he turned satirist; and having himself been as religious and as 
weak as Bodmer, he now mocked at enthusiasm, and ridiculed 
his master. Lucian and Cervantes pleased him as _satirists ; 
Ariosto, as a poet. Asa man, he was very fond of Germany ; 
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yet, in his works, there is nothing of a national spirit. He writes 
gracefully, but without energy ; his style is diffuse, and the cri- 
tics used to wish, good naturedly, on his birth-day, that the thread 
of his life might be spun out as long as his ideas in his own _pe- 
riods. His poetry shows what books he has been reading. It is 
often grossly indecent—never morally sublime. He had a sort 
of philosophy of the senses, deeming goodness to consist in a 
certain moral loveliness and grace ; yet he seems to have had no 
conception of the genuine sublimity and surpassing beauty of 
moral purity. 

How shall we explain the app-rent differences in Wieland’s 
literary career? By denying hi‘. all originality. He was roused 
to action by Klopstock ; he wore the fetters of Bodmer; he un- 
derstood one half of the philosophy of Plato; he patched up a 
theory for himself, out of Shaftesbury and the French school ; 
he imitated (most unsuccessfully,) Don Quixote; he stole from 
Ariosto ; he pilfered from all quarters; he closed his career as 
atranslator. He had no inventive power; he had no genius. In 
1762, he translated Shakspeare; and, by doing so, operated 
most auspiciously on German literature; but his translation 
has long since been superseded. Klopstock thought meanly of 
him; and, in Schiller’s Almanack, he is called the ‘graceful 

irl of Weimar, of a well-stored mind, but insipid and vain.” 
he study of his works has not taught us to respect him. 

Comparing him, as a poet, with his illustrious contemporary, 
we must say, that Wieland and Klopstock are of opposite polar- 
ities; those whom the one attracts, the other as surely repels. 
Wieland treats of actual life, Klopstock of sentiment ; Klopstock 
is heavenly minded, Wieland is earthly to excess; Klopstock is 
elegiac, Wieland is gay; Klopstock excels in lyric verse, Wie- 
land in narrative ; the former despised rhyme, the latter delighted 
in it; Klopstock is an eagle, soaring through the clouds to the 
sun ; Wieland a starling, that insults all the passers by. 

We have thus endeavoured to illustrate the character of the 
three most distinguished German writers, in the first period of 
reviving literature in Germany. Each filled a large and import- 
ant part; and, by exciting a national spirit, by exercising the 
severity of criticism, and by keeping in favour the blandishments 
of rhyme in narrative poetry, they divided among themselves 
the labour of restoring letters in their country. We should do 
injustice to the fertility, even of that period, if we did not allude 
to the throngs of inferior writers, who gathered in roups round 
the illustrious triumvirate. In Prussia, tet suffered severa! 
to gain a good degree of popularity, without encouragement or 
reward; indeed to one, a poetess, a person indeed of no very 
elevated character or worth, he sent, as a present, two Prussian 
dollars. Gleim began his career as a feeble imitator of Anacreon : 
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then composed fables of no decisive value ; and at last, in the 
seven years’ war, wrote war songs, which met with general 
admiration, and continue to live in the memory of his nation. He 
possessed alike the friendship of Klopstock and Wieland; and, 
preserving the vivacity of youthful feeling during a life of eighty- 
four years, will long be remembered for his poetry, his friend- 
ship, and his benevolence. 

Kleist, an officer in the Prussian service, was a friend of Gleim’s, 
and a favourite with the public. Having obtained the rank of 
major, he distinguished himself in the battle of Kunersdorff, which 
was gained by the Russians. He stormed three batteries; and, 
leading on the attack of a fourth, he fell, wounded, from his horse, 
exclaiming to his regiment, “ My children, desert not your king.” 
His poetry is marked by a gentle melancholy, and an eye for 
nature.—Ramler, an imitator of Horace, took great pains with 
his style; but he has neither depth nor earnestness; his poems 
are artificial and cold. 

At the University of Leipzig, several young men nourished 
in each other the love of poetry, and maintained their indepen- 
dence of Gottsched. ‘The fables of Gellert were, in their day, very 
popular. When Frederick II. was at Leipzig, Gellert was pre- 
sented to him ; and Frederick pronounced him the cleverest of 
the German scholars with whom he had conversed. He was sick- 
ly and hypochondriacal ; without inventive talent or power ; but 
distinguished for the simplicity of his religious character. His 
style is clear and correct. His influence may have been good; 
his permanent value is inconsiderable. The satires ot Rabener are 
deficient in originality and variety; himself cheerful, he was 
employed in the tax-gatherer’s department in Saxony; satires on 
persons in high life he had prepared, and announced them as to 
be published after his death. Of their merit, nothing can ever be 
known ; in the bombardment of Dresden, his house, and with it 
his papers, were burnt. So the character of che sovereigns of that 
day is unimpeached by the satirist. Of Cronegk much was ex- 
pected; his character was emiaently amiable; his talent distin- 


ished. His tragedy. Codrus, met with a success which he did 
et to enjoy. For be se in the little which he had time 


to finish, he followed established usage. Kistner, too, afterwards 
professor in Géttingea, and famous over all Europe, in his day, 
as a mathematician, wrote epigrams, which have a great deal of 
caustic humour, and, though sometimes coarse, are generally ex- 
ceedingly sharp and severe. 
Gessner, the Swiss, was intended for a bookseller. His fortune 
as a writer has been great; in almost all the languages of Europe, 
there are translations of some of his works; but his merit 1s mo- 
derate. He is altogether too innocent and tender. It will never 
do to have, for page after page, nothing but the bleating of lambs 
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and innocents; a lion must now and then roar ; though the roar- 
ing of Gessner, harmless as that of honest Bottom, would be 
such, that “ the ladies need not be afeard.”” And Zimmerman, too, 
likewise by birth a Swiss, and a physician of some merit—how 
came he by his fame as a writer? He was a fine specimen of the 
melancholic temperament, excessively given to vanity and hypo- 
chondria. Before he was much noticed, he was a man of real 
worth, of good talents, and extensive knowledge ; but flattery 
spoiled him outright. His vanity was not the vanity of self-com- 
placency, which is amiable and harmless, and belongs to the san- 
guineous man ; but the passionate thirst for distinction ; a perpe- 
tual contemplation of himself, which needed to be kept in good hu- 
mour by perpetual adulation from others. His success at the courts 
of Hanover and Berlin, might seem to have made his station envi- 
able ; but he led a miserable life. He was such a capricious, irri- 
table man, in his family, that his son ran away, and his daughter 
had none of the pleasant gentleness of her sex in his presence ; 
once, in the house of another, she fell at the feet of a lady, with 
whom her acquaintance was transient, begging her to rescue her 
from her father. 

The name of Winckelman is not to be pronounced without 
veneration for his merits, and sorrow for the miseries of his life. 
The whole circle of human knowledge does not possess a more 
cheerful subject of study than that of ancient art, to which he de- 
voted himself; it is exclusively employed in the observation of 
beautiful forms, and traces the history of the human mind, as 
exercised in representing objects of imitated or ideal loveliness. 
And we know not the man of superior mind, whose life has been 
less favoured by the ordinary gifts of fortune. He was the son of 
a poor shoemaker, in a town of little note. At the public school, 
the aged master was pleased with him, and took him into his 
house ; and when the old man grew blind, Winckelman used to 
be his guide and to read to him, receiving in return the benefit 
of his conversation. When seventeen years old, Winckelman 


found his way to a gymnasium in Berlin; and, at the time that 
the library of the learned Fabricius was sold at auction, in 


Hamburgh, he went all the dreary distance between those cities, 
on foot, to buy a few ancient classics, with money which he beg- 
ged on the way. At Halle, in 1738-9, where he was supported 
by small pittances of charities, he neglected the study of a pro- 
fession, and gave himself to that of the ancients and the arts. 
One year he was private teacher in a family; then he removed 
to Jena, where he learned English and Italian ; he was again pri- 
vate teacher, and then a subordinate master in a public school. 


Finally, when twenty-nine years old, he obtained a place in the 
employ of the Saxon minister, near Dresden, with a salary of 
fifty-six dollars. And here he was contented and happy; for now 
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he could make himself familiar with the works of art in Dresden. 
At length his merits were perceived ; and the sovereign of Saxony 
gave him leave to travel to Rome, with a pension of one hundred 
and fifty dollars, to continue two years. Such was the patronage 
of princely liberality ! At Rome he made himself friends, and re- 
sided in Italy, chiefly in Rome, thirteen years. At length, in 1768, 
he was induced to visit Germany. Ashe saw the mountains of the 
Tyrol, his heart grew heavy; as he descended them on the north, 
he was seized with a real home-sickness for Italy. With difficulty 
he was induced to proceed to Vienna. Here he was well received 
by Kaunitz, who had a taste for the fine arts, and kindly noticed by 
Maria Theresa. It was in April 1766, that he entered Germany; 
and early in June, he was on his way again to Italy. On the journey, 
a criminal, who had been condemned to die, but afterwards had 
been pardoned, joined him as a travelling companion; and in 
Trieste, in the hope of getting some gold medallions which Wine- 
kelman had with him, murdered him at midday. 

Winckelman’s History of Ancient Art was first published in 
1764. It is a work which is the common property of cultivated 
nations ; original in its design ; of acknowledged importance ; full 
of taste, erudition, and eloquence. When we consider the nature 
of the subjects, in treating which he gained his glory, so unlike 
any thing that lay in his horoscope; or the melancholy events in 
his life, or the admirable style in which his works are written, 
especially when the imperfect state of German literature, previ- 
ous to his leaving Germany, is remembered, we feel for him an 
unmixed admiration. Of how energetic a will must he have 
been possessed, to accomplish what he did, as it were in spite of 
his destiny! And how much is it to his honour, that, though he 
could find rest only among the creations of Grecian art, he preserv- 
ed the pride of a German, and laid his laurels at the feet of his 
country. 

We have now enumerated the most distinguished writers in 
the German language, who flourished before the year 1770; when 
a new era began in the history of German literature. -We reserve 
the discussion of this recent period for another opportunity. 





Art. VIII.—@ History of the Life and Voyages of Christo- 
pher Columbus. By Wasutneron Irvine. In three volumes: 
New-York: Elliot & Palmer. 1828. 


WE cannot present to the notice of our readers, a new work 
from the pen of Irving, without indulging ourselves in the ex- 
pression of our unfeigned admiration of his genius and character : 
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—his name stands associated in our minds, with so many endear- 
ing recollections ; his example has done so much in purifying our 
national taste, and in vindicating our claims to literary distinction, 
that it would be ungrateful, not to convey to him, the high sense 
that we entertain of his public services, and, if it be necessary, 
to assure him of the strong hold which he possesses in the minds 
and hearts of his countrymen. It may in truth be said, that no 
author has mingled in his writings more of his own feelings and 
associations ; his readers are admitted to the closest intimacy with 
his inmost thoughts, habits, and sentiments; nor is it possible for 
any to mistake them: he unconsciously reveals himself to us, as 
a man of the highest principles of virtue, honour, and liberality ; 
a keen, but tolerant observer of the follies and absurdities of his 
fellow men; a sound-hearted American, proud of his country, 
jealous of its honour, and attached to its free institutions. Men 
of his refined temperament of mind, and acute sensibility, whose 
aim is rather to charm the imagination, than to enlarge the bounds 
of knowledge, stand in need of the excitement of public favour ; 
their minds are often clouded by doubts and misgivings of their 
own powers, and too much disposed to ascribe an undue value to 
the opinions of others, as a counterpoise to their own feelings of 
distrust and self-condemnation. 

It is not our intention to discuss the merit of his former pro- 
ductions: his ‘‘ History of New-York, from the beginning of the 
World to the end of the Dutch Dynasty,”’ is, in our opinion, the 
most original of all his works; the name of Diedrick Knicker- 
bocker is stamped upon the mind of every reader ; and his vera- 
cious legend, is known and quoted by all ranks and degrees of 
persons, with inexhaustible merriment. To be read, admired, 
and understood, by the great body of the people, is, indeed, to 
enjoy the highest reward of literary fame, and may be confident- 
ly regarded as the certain guarantee of its perpetuity. The 
succeeding works of Irving,—The Sketch Book, Bracebridge 
Hall, and Tales by a Traveller,—are too well known to require 
a critical examination. To us, they appear to display a finer tact 
of authorship, greater maturity of taste, and more enlarged views 
of human nature; but, at the same time, less boldness of outline 
and freedom of touch, than are to be found in his earlier works. 
He has shown himself strongest in American subjects; Rip 
Van Winkle, the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Dolph Heighliger, 
and Wolfert Webber, are full of invention, poetic feeling, and 
picturesque humour. The humour of Irving, in our opinion, dis- 
tinguishes him beyond all his contemporaries; his vein is singu- 
larly rich and original, flowing naturally from the subject, drawn 
from the simplest objects, and so mingled with the pathetic, as 
frequently to make our eyes overflow. 

We heartily rejoice in the well-earned success of Irving; his 
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reputation abroad, as a classical American author, is perfectly es- 
tablished ; the taunting question of ‘‘ who reads an American 
book ?”” has been answered by him in the only way that it me- 
rited being answered. 

Hitherto we have been accustomed to regard Irving wholly as 
a voyager in the world of fiction. In the work before us, he pre- 
sents himself in the new light of the grave historian of perhaps 
the most memorable event in the annals of the world ; that by 
which an entire hemisphere was opened to the view of the na- 
tions of the ancient continent. An event, whose important con- 
sequences are yet but partially developed, in doubling the extent 
of civilized society, in preparing an asylum for liberal principles 
of government, and in opening the way for the prevalence of a 
religious system, which, however varied in sect, and diversified 
in doctrine, rests on the foundation of universal toleration and 
unlimited charity. If, in assuming the character of the histori- 
an, Irving may have given up many advantages, such as his bril- 
liant and inventive imagination, his powers of description and 
intense sense of natural beauty, and still more, his vein of deli- 
cate, yet keen-edged humour; attributes which have rendered 
his former works so fascinating; still he may find a compensa- 
tion in the overpowering interest of his subject, while the graces 
of his chaste and simple, yet polished diction, remain to attract 
and delight his readers. The circumstances of the times, the brilli- 
ancy of the event, the difficulties overcome, the enthusiasm and chi- 
valry of his hero, throw around his work the charms of fictitious 
narrative; while the dignity and importance of the discovery he 
celebrates, will place his work among the most important of his- 
tories. Our author, in his preface, briefly states the origin of his 
undertaking. We should do him injustice, were we to give it in 
any language but his own :-— 

** Being at Bordeaux, in the winter of 1825-6, I received a letter from Mr. Alex- 
ander Everett, minister plenipotentiary of the United States at Madrid, inform- 
ing me of a work then in the press, edited by Don Martin Fernandez de Navar- 
rete, Secretary of the Royal Academy of History, &c., containing a collection of 
documents relating to the a of Columbus ; among which were many of a 
highly important nature, recently discovered. Mr. Everett, at the same time, ex- 
pressed an opinion, that a version of the work into English, by one of our own 
country, would be peculiarly desirable. I concurred with him in the opinion, 
and having for some time contemplated a visit to Madrid, I shortly after set off 
for ng capital, with an idea of undertaking, while there, the translation of the 
WOrk. 

“Soon after my arrival, the publication of Mr. Navarrete made its appearance. 
I found it to contain many documents hitherto unknown, which threw additional 
lights on the discovery of the new world, and which reflected great credit on the 
exertions of the learned editor. Still, the whole presented rather a mass of rich 
materials for history, than a history itself. These were precious treats for the 
mere man of research ; but the sight of disjointed papers and official documents, 


is apt to be repulsive to the general reader, who seeks for clear and connected 
narrative. These circumstances made me hesitate in my proposed undertaking; 
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yet the subject was of so interesting and national a kind, that I could not willing- 
ly abandon it. 

“On considering the matter more maturely, I perceived, that, although there 
were many books in various lan s, relative to Columbus, they all contained 
limited and imperfect acgounts of his life and voyages ; while numerous valua- 
ble traits existed only in manuscript, or in the form of letters, journals, and pub- 
lic acts. It appeared to me, that a history faithfully digested from the various 
materials, was a desideratum in literature, and would be a more satisfactory oc- 
cupation to myself, and a more acceptable work to my country, than the trans- 
lation I had contemplated.” 

In the prosecution of the work, upon the plan he thus disclos- 
es, he received many and important facilities, for which, in the 
remainder of his preface, he tenders due and adequate acknow- 
ledgments. The rich and valuable collection of the American 
Consul, in whose house he became an inmate, was hourly open 
to him; the Royal Library, and that of the Jesuits’ College of 
San Isidoro, he found of ready access; from Don Martin de Na- 
varrete, he received every possible aid ; and the Duke de Vera- 
guas, the descendant and representative of Columbus, submitted 
the archives of the family to his inspection. 

Furnished with such ample sources of information, our author 
has employed them to the best advantage, in developing the early 
habits and education of his hero, by which he was trained for his 
enterprise, and that mixture of the highest knowledge of his age, 
both practical and theoretic, with the enthusiasm of a crusader, 
the patience and humility of a martyr. It is, in this respect, that 
the work before us is novel, and most interesting. Other writers 
have recorded the bare facts of the voyages of Columbus, the 
glory that seemed to repay his success, and the severe reverses 
he experienced from the ascendency of envy and malignity. In 
that of Irving, we have seen for the first time fully illustrated, 
his extensive learning, his patient devotion under delay and suf- 
fering, sustained by the hope of extending the dominions of the 
cross, to regions of paganism and darkness; the holy, even if 
mistaken zeal, with which he proposed to dedicate the hard- 
earned profits of his success, not to his own personal ease or the 
establishment of his family, but to the recovery of the sepulchre 
of Christ from the infidels. To appreciate the learning, and al- 
most prophetic sagacity of Columbus, we must understand the 
state of knowledge at the time in which he lived. Although 
learning had begun to revive, after its long slumber of the dark 
ages, it was still mixed up with wild and baseless theories. Re- 
ligious dogmas, founded less upon scripture than on human au- 
thority, were received as axioms in philosophy; and, in the 
dread of heresy, to impugn them, was frequently treated as a 
dereliction from the true faith. We cannot better illustrate the 
prejudices with which Columbus had to contend, even among 
the most learned, than by extracting the account of the council, 
held at the University of Salamanca, before which Columbus ap- 
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peared, by the command of Ferdinand and Isabella, to maintain 
the truth of his belief, that the globe might be circumnavi- 
gated :— 


** Religion and science were, at that time, and more especially in that country, 
elosely associated. The treasures of learning were immured in monasteries, and 
the professors’ chairs were exclusively filled from the cloister. The domination 
of the clergy extended over the state as well as the church, and posts of honour 
and influence at court, with the exception of hereditary nobles, were almost en- 
tirely confided to ecclesiastics. It was even common to find cardinals and bish- 
= in helm and corslet, at the head of armies; for the crosier had been occasion- 
ally thrown by for the lance, during the holy war against the Moors. The era 
was distinguished for the revival of learning, but still more for the prevalence of 
religious zeal; and Spain surpassed all other countries of Christendom, in the 
fervour of her devotion. The Inquisition had just been established in that king- 
dom, and every opinion that savoured of heresy, made its owner obnoxious 
to odium and persecution. 

**Such was the period, when a council of clerical sages was convened in the 
collegiate convent of St. Stephen, to investigate the new theory of Columbus. 
It was composed of professors of astronomy, geography, mathematics, and the 
other branches of science, together with various dignitaries of the church, and 
learned friars. He had been scoffed at as a visionary, by the vulgar and the ig- 
norant; but he was convinced, that he only required a body of enlightened men, 
to listen dispassionately to his reasonings, to insure triumphant conviction. 

‘** The greater part of this learned junto, it is very probable, came prepossessed 
against him, as men in place and dignity are apt to be against poor applicants. 

‘* There is always a proneness to consider a man under examination, as a kind 
of delinquent or impostor, whose faults aad errors are to be detected and expos- 
ed. Columbus, too, appeared in a most unfavourable light before a scholastic 
body; an obscure navigator, member of no learned institution, destitute of all 
the trappings and circumstances which sometimes give oracular authority to dul- 
ness, and depending upon the mere force of natural genius. Some of the junto 
entertained the popular notion that he was an adventurer, or at best a visionary ; 
and others had that morbid impatience of any innovation upon established doc- 
trine, which is apt to grow upon dull and pedantic men in cloistezed life. 

** What a striking spectacle must the.all of the old convent have presented 
at this memorable conference! A simple mariner, standing forth in the midst of an 
imposing array of professors, friars, and dignitaries of the church; maintaining 
his theory with natural eloquence, and as it were pleading the cause of the new 
world. We are told, that when he began to state the grounds of his belief, the 
friars of St. Stephen alove paid attention to him; that convent being more 
learned in the sciences, than the rest of the university. The others appear to 
have entrenched themselves behind one dogged position; that after so many pro- 
found philosophers and cosmographers had been studying the form of the world, 
and so many able navigators had been sailing about it for several thousand years, 
it was great presumption in an ordinary map, to suppose that there remained 
such vast discovery for him to make. 

** Several of the objections opposed by this learned body, have been handed 
down to us, and have provoked many a sneer at the expense of the University 
of Salamanca; but they are proofs, not so much of the peculiar deficiency of 
that institution, as of the imperfect state of science at the time, and the manner in 
which knowledge, though rapidly extending, was still impeded in its progress by 
monastic bigotry. All subjects were still contemplated through the obscure medi- 
um of those ages, when the lights of antiquity were trampled out, and faith was 
left to fill the place of inquiry. Bewildered in a maze of religious controversy, 
mankind had retraced their steps, and receded from the boundary line of ancient 
knowledge. Thus, at the very threshold of the discussion, instead of geogra- 
phical objections, Columbus was assailed with citations from the Bible and the 
Testament; the book of Genesis, the Psalms of David, the orations of the pro- 
phets, the epistles of the Apostles, and the gospels of the Evangelists. To these 
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were added the expositions of various saints and reverend commentators: St. 
Chrysostom and St. Augustine, St. Jerome and St. Gregory, St. Basil and St. 
Ambrose, and Lactantius Firmianus, a redoubted champion of the faith. Doctri- 
nal points were mixed up with philosophical discussions, and a mathematical de- 
monstration was allowed no weight, if it appeared to clash with a text of scrip- 
ture, ora commentary of one of the fathers. Thus the possibility of antipodes, 
in the southern hemisphere, an opinion so generally maintained by the wisest of 
the ancients, as to be pronounced by Pliny the great contest between the learned 
and the ignorant, became a stumbling block with some of the sages of Salaman. 
ca. Several of them stoutly contradicted this fundamental position of Colum. 
bus, supporting themselves by quotations from Lactantius and St. Augustine, 
who were considered, in those days, as almost evangelical authority. But, though 
these writers were men of consummate erudition, and two of the greatest lumi- 
naries of what has been called the golden age of ecclesiastical learning, yet their 
writings were calculated to perpetuate darkness in respect to the sciences. 

‘The pasage cited from Lactantius to confute Columbus, is in a strain of 
gross ridicule, unworthy of so grave a casuist. ‘Is there any one so foolish,’ he 
asks, ‘as to believe that there are antipodes with their heels upward, and their 
heads hanging down? That there is a part of the world in which all things are 
topsy-turvy; where the trees grow with their branches downward, and where it 
rains, hails, and snows upward? The idea of the roundness of the earth,’ he 
adds, ‘ was the cause of inventing this fable of the antipodes, with their heels m 
the air; for, these philosophers having once erred, go on in their absurdities, de- 
fending one with another.’ 

‘*Moe grave objections were advanced on the authority of St. Augustine. He 
pronounces the doctrine of antipodes, incompatible with the historical founda- 
tions of our faith; since, to assert that th.re were inhabited lands on the opposite 
side of the globe, would be to maintain, that there were nations not descended from 
Adam, it being impossible for them to have passed the intervening ocean. This 
would be, therefore, to discredit the Bible, which expressly declares, that all 
men are descended from one common parent. 

“Such were the unlooked-for prejudices which Columbus had to encounter 
at the very outset of his conference, and which certainly relish more of the con- 
vent than the university. ‘lo his simplest proposition, the spherical form of the 
earth, were opposed figurative texts of scripture. They observed, that in the 
Psalms, the heavens are said to be exgended like a skin; that is, according to 
commentators, the curtain or covering of a tent, which among the ancient pas- 
toral nations was formed of the skins of animals; and that St. Paul, in his Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, compares the heaven toa tabernacle, or tent, extended over 
the earth, which they thence inferred must be flat. 

**Columbus, who was a devoutly religious man, found that he was in danger 
of being convicted not merely of error, but of heterodoxy. Others more vers- 
ed in science, admitted the globular form of the earth, and the possibility of an 
opposite and habitable hemisphere ; but they brought up the chimera of the an- 
cients, and maintained that it would be impossible to arrive there, in consequence 
of the supportable heat of the torrid zone. Even granting this could be pass- 
ed, they observed, that the circumference of the earth must be so great, as to re- 
quire at least three years to the voyage; and those who should undertake it must 
— of hunger and thirst, from the impossibility of carrying provisions for so 

ong a period. He was told, on the authority of Epicurus, that, admitting the 

earth to be spherical, it was only inhabitable in the northern hemisphere, and in 
that section only was canopied by the heavens; that the opposite half was a 
chaos, a gulf, or a mere waste of water. 

**Not the least absurd objection advanced was, that should a ship even suc- 
ceed in reaching, in this way, the extremity of India, she could never get back 
again; for, the rotundity of the globe would present a kind of mountain, up 
which it would be impossible for bes to sail, with the most favourable wind ! 


** Such are the specimens of the errors, and the pedantic bigotry, with which 
Columbus had to contend, throughout the examination of his theory. Can we 
wonder at the difficulties and delays, which he experienced at courts, when 
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such vague and crude notions were entertained by the learned men of a univer- 
sity? We must not suppose, however, because the objections here cited are 
all which remain on record, that they are all which were advanced; these only 
have been perpetuated on account of their superior absurdity. They were pro- 
bably advanced by but few, and those persons immersed in theological studi 

in cloistered retirement ; where the erroneous opinions derived from books, had 
little opportunity of being corrected by the experience of the day. 

‘* There were, no doubt, objections advanced more cogent in their nature, and 
more worthy of that distinguished university. It is but justice to add, also, that 
the replies of Columbus had great weet with many of his learned examiners. 
In answer to the scriptural objections, he submitted, that the inspired writers 
were not speaking technically, as cosmographers, but figuratively, in language 
addressed to all comprehensions. The commentaries of the fathers he treated 
with deference, as pious homilies, but not as philosophical propositions, which 
it was necessary either to admit or refute. The objections drawn from ancient 
philosophers, he met boldly and ably upon equal terms; for, he was deeply stu- 
died on all points of cosmography. He showed that the most illustrious of these 
sages believed both hemispheres to be inhabitable, though they imagined that the 
torrid zone precluded communication; and he obviated, conclusively, that dif- 
ficulty ; for, he had voyaged to St. George la Mina, in Guinea, almost under the 
equinoctial line, and had found that region not merely traversable, but abound- 
ing in population, in fruits, and pasturage. 

“ When Columbus took his stand before this learned body, he had appeared 
the plain and simple navigator; somewhat daunted, perhaps, by the greatness 
of his task, and the august nature of his auditory. But he had a degree of su- 
perstitious feeling, which gave him a confidence in the execution of what he 
conceived his great errand; and he was of an ardent temperament, that became 
heated in action by its own generous fires. Las Casas, and others of his contem- 
poraries, have spoken of his commanding person, his elevated demeanour, his 
air of authority, his kindling eye, and the persuasive intonations of his voice. 
How must they have given majesty and force to his words, as, casting aside his 
maps and charts, and discarding, for a time, his practical and scientific lore, his 
visionary spirit took fire at the doctrinal objections of his opponents, and he met 
them upon their own ground, pouring forth those magnificent texts of scripture, 
and those mysterious predictions of the prophets, which, in his enthusiastic mo- 
ments, he considered as types and annunciations of the sublime discovery which 


he proposed.” 

Yet was the world in some degree prepared for the enterprise of 
Columbus. The arts of ship-building and seamanship, had been 
much improved. Navigators no longer bound themselves to fol- 
low the coast, nor dreaded to lose the sight of land; the mari- 
ner’s compass was believed to point out the course with unerring 
certainty ; and the astrolabe, introduced into use by Prince Har- 
ry of Portugal, might, even at the present day, be used to ad- 
vantage in the determination of latitude at sea. The discoveries 
of the Portuguese, had dispelled the illusion of burning zones, 
and lands denied to human habitation. 

** Sub curru nimium propinqui 





Solis.” 





And these truths had, in Columbus himself, as we have seen in 
the preceding extract, a living witness. The cultivation of astro- 
nomical knowledge, derived from the ancients by the interven- 
tion of the Arabs, had shown, by the strictest mathematical evi- 
dence, that the known portion of the world was a surface curv- 
ed in the direction both of the meridians and parallels, and there 
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fore approaching to that of a portion of a sphere. Even an error 
growing out of a wrong estimate of the dimensions of the old 
continent, from east to west, was favourable to the views of Co- 
lumbus. In this error, he was confirmed by the best information 
that could be obtained ; and in it, in spite of his discoveries, he 
died. The eastern shores of Asia had been reached by the enter- 
prising Venetian, Marco Polo; and religious missionaries had 
penetrated, in the ardour of their zeal, to Hindostan and Tartary. 
From their false estimates of the distances they had travelled, it 
was assumed by Columbus, that fifteen of the twenty-four hours 
into which the circumference of the earth is divided, had been 
known to the ancients, extending from the island of Ferro to the 
city of Thinz, in Asia. Another hour had been added by the 
discoveries of the Azores; and hence but one-third part of the 
whole circumference remained, in his opinion, to be explored. 
A part of this even was tenanted, by the accounts of Marco Polo 
and Mandeville, with the islands of Cipango and Antilla. This 
state of geographical science, however erroneous we now know 
it to be, excited other minds besides that of Columbus; and was 
first delineated in the form of a Terrestrial Globe, by Martin 
Behem, in the year 1492, at the very moment that the former 
was engaged in his first voyage. Such, indeed, was the state of 
preparation that the age had attained, that the return of Colum- 
bus not only dispelled the prejudices that had before lingered, 
but caused such a revolution in public sentiment, that what ap- 
peared before improbable, nay impossible, in the nature of things, 
was now discerned by many to be so simple, as hardly to merit 
any honour. The manner in which Columbus silenced such de- 
rogating attacks upon his fame, is among the most trite and 
familiar of anecdotes; so much so, indeed, as to have become 
almost dubious, from its universal diffusion; and it has been dis- 
dained for its simplicity. But the very simplicity of the reproof, 
in the opinion of our author, constitutes its severity ; and is 
strongly characteristic of the practical sagacity of Columbus. 
Our author, on the authority of an Italian historian, fixes the 
scene of the anecdote at the table of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Toledo, who, in the double capacity of the first subject of the 
Crown, and one of the earliest patrons of Columbus, claimed 
the privilege of entertaining him, immediately after his recep- 
tion by the King and Queen. 

It was, however, only the envious, or the ignorant, that sought 
to depreciate the merit of Columbus; his sovereigns received him 
with honours never before granted in that proud court to a sub- 
ject; his passage from Palos, to the court, was like the progress 
of a crowned head. 


A part of his journey, and his reception by the monarchs, 
are thus described by our author :— 
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“<The letter of Columbus to the Spanish monarchs, announcing his discovery, 
had produced the greatest sensation at court. ‘The event it communicated, was 
considered the most extraordinary of their prosperous reign; and following so 
close upon the conquest of Granada, was pronounced a signal mark of divine 
favour, for that triumph achieved in the cause of the true faith. The sovereigns 
themselves were for a time dazzled and bewildered by this sudden and easy ac- 
quisition of a new empire, of indefinite extent, and apparently boundless wealth ; 
and their first idea was to secure it beyond the reach of question or competition. 
Shortly after his arrival in Seville, Columbus received a letter from them, ex- 
pressing their great delight, and requesting him to repair immediately to court, 
to concert plans for a second and more extensive expedition. As the summer 
was already advancing, the time favourable for a voyage, they desired him to 
make any arrangements at Seville, or elsewhere, that might hasten the expedi- 
tion, and to inform them by the return of the courier, what was necessary to be 
done on their part. This letter was addressed to him by the title of ‘ Don Chris- 
topher Columbus, our admiral of the Ocean sea, and viceroy and governor of the 
islands discovered in the Indias ;’ at the same time he was promised still further 
rewards. Columbus lost no time in complying with the commands of the sove- 
reigns. He sent a memorandum of the ships, men and munitions that would 
be requisite ; and having made such dispositions at Seville as circumstances per 
mitted, set out on his Journey for Barcelona, taking with him the six Indians, 
and the various curiosities and productions which he had brought from the new 
world. 

** The fame of his discovery had resounded throughout the nation, and as his 
route lay through several of the finest and most populous provinces of Spain, 
his journey appeared like the progress of a sovereign. Wherever he passed, the 
surrounding country poured forth its inhabitants, who lined the road and throng- 
ed the villages. In the large towns, the streets, windows, and balconies, were 
filled with eager spectators, who rent the air with acclamations. His journey 
was continually impeded by the multitude pressing to gain a sight of him, and of 
the Indians, who were regarded with as much adiniration, as if they had been 
natives of another planet. It was impossible to satisfy the craving curiosity 
which assailed himself and his attendants, at every stage, with innumerable ques- 
tions ; popular rumour, as usual, liad exaggerated the truth, and had filled the 
newly found country with all kinds of wonders. 

“It was about the middle of April that Columbus arrived at Barcelona, 
where every preparation had been made to give him a solemn and magnificent 
reception. The beauty and serenity of the weather in that genial season, and 
favoured climate, contributed to give splendour to this memorable ceremony. 
As he drew near the place, many of the more youthful courtiers, and hidalgés 
of gallant bearing, together with a vast concourse of the populace, came forth 
to meet and welcome him. His entrance into this noble city has been compared 
to one of those triumphs which the Romans were accustomed to decree to con- 
querors. First were paraded the Indians, painted according to their savage 
fashion, and decorated with tropical feathers, and with their national ornaments 
of gold; after these were borne various kinds of live parrots, together with stuff- 
ed birds and animals of unknown species, and rare plants supposed to be of pre- 
cious qualities: while great care was taken to make a conspicuous display of In- 
dian coronets, bracelets, and other decorations of gold, which might give an idea 
of the wealth of the newly discovered regions. After these followed Columbus, 
on horseback, surrounded by a brilliant cavalcade of Spanish chivalry. The 
streets were almost impassable from the countless multitude; the windows and 
balconies were crowded with the fair; the very roofs were covered with specta- 
tors. It seemed as if the public eye could not be sated with gazing on these 
trophies of an unknown world ; or on the remarkable man by whom it had been 
discovered. There was a sublimity in this event, that mingled a solemn feeling 
with the public joy. It was looked upon as a vast and signal dispensation of 
providence in reward for the piety of the monarchs; and the majestic and vene- 
rable appearance of the discoverer, so different from the youth and buoyancy 
that are generally expected from roving enterprise, seemed in harmony with the 
grandeur and dignity of his achievement. 
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** To receive him with suitable pomp and distinction, the sovereigns had or- 
dered their throne to be placed in public, under a rich canopy of brocade of gold, 
in a vast and splendid na Here the king and queen awaited his arrival, seat- 
ed in state, with the prince Juan beside them; and attended by the dignitaries 
of their court, and the principal nobility of Castile, Valentia, Catalonia, and Ar- 
ragon ; all impatient to behold the man who had conferred so incalculable a be- 
nefit upon the nation. At length Columbus entered the hall, surrounded by a 
brilliant crowd of cavaliers, among whom, says Las Casas, he was conspicuous 
for his stately and commanding person, which, with his countenance rendered 
venerable by his gray hairs, gave him the august appearance of a senator of 
Rome. A modest smile lighted up his features, showing that he enjoyed the 
state and glory in which he came; and certainly nothing could be more deeply 
moving to a mind inflamed by noble ambition, and conscious of having 
deserved, than these testimonials of the admiration and gratitude of a nation, or 
rather of a world. As Columbus approached, the sovereigns rose, as if receiy- 
ing a person of the highest rank. Bending his knees, he requested to kiss their 
hands; but there was some hesitation on the part of their majesties to permit 
this act of v . Raising him in the most gracious manner, they ordered 
him to seat himself in their presence ; a rare honour in this proud and puncti- 
lious court. 

** At the request of their majesties, Columbus now gave an account of the 
most striking events of his voyage, and a description of the islands which he had 
discovered. He displayed the specimens he had brought of unknown birds and 
other animals; of rare plants of medicinal and aromatic virtue ; of native gold 
in dust, in crude masses, or laboured into barbaric ornaments; and above all, the 
natives of these countries, who were objects of intense and inexhaustible in- 
terest; since there is nothing to man so curious as the varieties of his own spe- 
cies. All these he pronounced mere harbingers of greater discoveries he had 
yet to make; which would add realms of incalculable wealth to the dominions 
of their majesties, and whole nations of proselytes to the true faith. 

** The words of Columbus were listened to with profound emotion by the so- 
vereigns. When he had finished, they sunk on their knees, and, raising their 
clasped hands to heaven, their eyes filled with tears of joy and gratitude, they 
poured forth thanks and praises to God for so great a providence. All present 
tollowed their example ; a deep and solemn enthusiasm pervaded that splendid 
assembly, and prevented all common acclamations of triumph: the anthem of 
te deum laudamus, chanted by the choir of the royal chapel, with the melodious 
responses of the minstrels, rose up from the midst in a full body of sacred har- 
mony, bearing up, as it were, the feelings and thoughts of the auditors to heaven, 
*so that,’ says the venerable Las Casas, ‘it seemed as if in that hour they 
communicated with celestial delights.’ Such was the solemn and pious manner 
in which the brilliant court of Spain celebrated this sublime event; offering up 
a grateful tribute of melody and praise, and giving glory to God for the 1 
very of another world. 

** When Columbus retired from the royal presence, he was attended to his re- 
sidence by all the court, and followed by the shouting populace. For many days 
he was the object of universal curiosity, and wherever he appeared he was sur- 
rounded by an admiring multitude. 

** While the mind of Columbus was thus teeming with glorious anticipations, 
his pious scheme for the deliverance of the holy sepulchre was not forgotten. It 
has been shown that he suggested it to the Spanish sovereigns at the time of 
first making his ——- holding it forth as the great object to be effected 
by the profits of his discoveries. Flushed with the idea of the vast wealth that 
was now to accrue to himself, he made a vow to furnish an army, within seven 
years, consisting of five thousand horse, and fifty thousand foot, for the rescue 
of the holy sepulchre, and a similar force within the five following years. This 
vow was recorded in one of his letters to the sovereigns, to which he refers, but 
which is no longer extant; nor is it certain whether it was made at the end of 
his first voyage, or at a subsequent date, when the itude and wealthy result 
.of his discoveries became more fully manifest. He xen alludes to it vaguely in 
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his writings, and he refers to it expressly in a letter to Pope Alexander VI., 
written in 1502, in which he accounts also for its non-fulfilment. It is essential 
to a full comprehension of the character and motives of Columbus, that this wild 
and visionary project should be borne in recollection. It will be found to have 
entwined itself in his mind with his enterprise of discovery, and that a holy cru- 
sade was to be the consummation of those divine purposes for which he consi- 
dered himself selected by heaven as an agent. It shows how much his mind was 
elevated above selfish and mercenary views. How it was filled with those de- 
yout and heroic schemes, which in the time of the crusades had inflamed the 
thoughts, and directed the enterprises, of the bravest warriors and most illustri- 
ous princes.” 

The whole civilized world was filled with wonder and de- 
light. Yet no one was aware of the real importance of the dis- 
covery. The original opinion of Columbus, that Cuba was the 
extremity of the Asiatic continent, and that the adjacent islands 
were in the Indian Sea, was adopted. From this error, it hap- 
pens, that the aboriginal inhabitants of the whole of the new 
continent, are still called Zndians; the islands first discovered 
by Columbus, the West Indies. The name Antilla, as old as the 
time of Aristotle, is also retained in the denomination of the same 
islands, in different languages of Europe, ‘‘ the 4ntilles.” 

As the monarchs, by whom the project of the great discoverer 
was ultimately adopted, with so much advantage and honour, 
are so conspicuous and important in this history, we shall yield 
to the temptation of quoting the portraits of them, drawn by Mr. 
Irving, in a manner equal to their own dignity:— 


“The time when Columbus first sought his fortunes in Spain, was at one of the 
most brilliant periods of the Spanish monarchy. The union of the kingdoms of 
Arragon and Castile, by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, had consolidated 
the Christian power in the peninsula, and put an end to those internal feuds, 
which had so long distracted the country, and ensured the domination of the 
Mussulmans. The whole force of united Spain was now exerted in the chivalrous 
enterprise of the Moorish conquest. The Moors, who had once spread over the 
whole country like an inundation, were now dammed up within the mountain 
boundaries of the kingdom of Granada. The victorious armies of Ferdinand and 
Isabella were continually advancing, and pressing this fierce people within nar- 
rower limits. Under these sovereigns, the various petty kingdoms of Spain began 
to feel and act as one nation, and to rise to eminence in arts as well as arms. Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, it has been remarked, lived together, not like man and wife 
whose estates are common under the orders of the husband; but like two mo- 
narchs, strictly allied. They had scparate claims to sovereignty, in virtue of their 
respective kingdoms; they had separate councils, and were often distant from 
each other in different parts of their empire, each exercising the royal authority ; 
yet they were so happily united by common views, common interests, and a great 
deference for each other, that this double administration never prevented a uni 
of purpose and of action. All acts of sovereignty were executed in both their 
names ; all public writings were subscribed with both their signatures ; their like- 
nesses were stamped together on the public coin; and the royal seal displayed 
the united arms of Castile and Arragon. 

‘* Ferdinand was of the middle stature, well proportioned, and hardy and act- 

ve from athletic exercise. His carriage was free, erect, and majestic. He hada 
clear serene forehead, which appeared more lofty from his head a partly 
bald. His eyebrows were large and parted, and like his hair, of a bright chestnut. 


His eyes were clear and animated, his complexion was somewhat ruddy, ant 
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scorched by the toils of war. His mouth moderate well formed and gracious in 
its sn mec or his teeth white, though small and irregular. His voice sharp ; his 
speech quick and fluent. His genius was clear and comprehensive, his judgment 

ve and certain. He was simple in dress and diet, equable in his temper, de- 
vout in his religion, and so indefatigable in business, that it was said he seemed 
to repose himself by working. He was a great observer and judge of men, and 
unparalleled in the science of the cabinet. Such is the picture given of him by 
the Spanish historians of his time. It has been added, however, that he had more 
of bigotry than religion ; that his ambition was craving rather than magnanimous ; 
that he made war less like a paladin than a prince, lan for glory than for mere 
dominion ; and that his policy was cold, selfish, and artful. He was called the 
wise and prudent in Spain, in Italy the pious, in France and England the ambi- 
tious and perfidious. 

** While giving his picture, it ner hry be deemed impertinent to sketch the for- 
tunes of a monarch, whose policy had such an effect upon the history of Colum- 
bus, and the destinies of the new world. Success attended all his measures. 
Though a younger son, he had ascended the throne of Arragon by inheritance ; 
Castile he obtained by marriage ; Granada and Naples by conquest ; and he seiz- 
ed upon Navarre as appertaining to any body, when Pope Julius II. excommuni- 
cated its sovereigns, Juan and Catalina, and gave their throne to the first occu- 
pant. He sent his forces into Africa, and subjugated, or reduced to vassalage, 
Tunis, and Tripoli, and Algiers, and most of the Barbary powers. A new world 
was also given to him, without cost, by the discoveries of Columbus ; for the ex- 
pense of the enterprise was borne exclusively by his consort Isabella. He had 
three objects at heart from the commencement of his reign, which he pursued 
with bigoted and persecuting zeal; the conquest of the Moors, the expulsion 
of the Jews, and the establishment of the Inquisition in his dominions. He ac¢om- 
plished them all, and was rewarded by Pope Innocent VIII. with the appellation 
of Most Catholic Majesty, a title which his successors have tenaciously retained. 

**Cotemporary writers have been enthusiastic in their descriptions of Isabella, 
but time has sanctioned their eulogies; she is one of the purest and most beauti- 
ful characters on the pages of history. She was well formed, of the middle size, 
with great dignity and gracefulness of deportment, and a mingled gravity and 
sweetness of demeanour. Her complexion was fair; her hair auburn, inclining to 
red; her eyes were of a clear blue, with a benign expression; and there was a 
singular modesty in her countenance, gracing as it did a wonderful firmness of 
purpose, and earnestness of spirit. Though strongly attached to her husband, 
and studious of his fame, yet she always maintained her distinct rights as an allied 
prince. She exceeded him in beauty, in personal dignity, in acuteness of genius, 
and in grandeur of soul. Combining the active and resolute qualities of man, 
with the softer charities of woman, she mingled in the warlike councils of her 
husband ; engaged personally in his enterprises ; and in some instances surpassed 
him in the firmness and intrepidity of her measures; while, being inspired with 
a truer idea of glory, she infused a more lofty and generous temper into his subtle 
and calculating policy. 

** It is in the civil history of their reign, however, that the character of Isabella 
shines most illustrious. Her fostering and maternal care was continually directed 
to reform the laws, and heal the ills engendered by a long course of internal wars. 
She loved her people, and while diligently seeking their good, she mitigated as 
much as possible the harsh measures of her husband, directed to the same end, 
but inflamed by a mistaken zeal. Thus, though almost bigoted in her piety, anc! 
perhaps too much under the influence of ghostly advisers, still she was hostile to 
every measure calculated to advance religion at the expense of humanity. She 
strenuously opposed the expulsion of the Jews, and the establishment of the In- 
quisition, though, unfortunately for Spain, her repugnance was slowly vanquis!i- 
ed by her confessors. She was always an advocate for clemency to the Moors, 
although she was the soul of the war against Granada. She considered that wart 
essential to protect the Christian faith, and to relieve her subjects from fierce and 
formidable enemies. While all her public thoughts and acts were princely and au- 
gust, her private habits were simple, frugal, and unostentatious. In the intervals 
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of state business, she assembled round her the ablest men in literature and science, 
and directed herself by their councils, in promoting letters and arts. Through her 

atronage, Salamanca rose to that height which it assumed among the learned 
institutions of the age. She promoted the distribution of honours and rewards 
for the promulgation of knowledge, she fostered the art of printing, recently in- 
vented, and encouraged the establishment of presses in every part of the king- 
dom: books were admitted free of all duty, and more, we are told, were printed 
in Spain, at that early period of the art, than in the present literary age. 

**It is wonderful, how much the destinies of countries depend at times upon 
the virtues of individuals, and how it is given to great spirits, by combining, ex- 
citing, and directing the latent powers of a nation, to stamp it, as it were, with 
their own greatness. Such beings realize the idea of guardian angels, appointed 
by heaven to watch over the destinies of empires. Such had been prince Henry 
for the kingdom of Portugal, and such was now for Spain the illustrious Isabella.” 


We can imagine no glory more complete, no delight more ex- 
quisite, than that which attended the success of Columbus. To 
his pure and ardent mind, no thought presented itself but that of 
promoting the temporal welfare of the inhabitants of the new- 
found world, by the arts of civilized life ; their eternal happiness, 
by the religion of Christ. The black list of crimes, the cruelty, 
oppression, and suffering, by which the race of these unfortunate 
beings was to be finally extinguished, were hidden from his view. 

The climate, the soil, and the productions of these favoured 
islands, appeared to his glowing vision as almost worthy of Pa- 
radise :— 


** There is a wonderful splendour, variety, and luxuriance, in the vegetation of 
these quick and ardent climates. The verdure of the groves, and the colours of 
the flowers and blossoms, derive a vividness to the eye, from the transparent pu- 
rity of the air, and the deep serenity of the azure heavens. The forests, toa, 
are full of life, swarming with birds of brilliant plumage. Painted varieties of 
parrots and woodpeckers, create a glitter amidst the verdure of the grove, and 
humming birds rove from flower to flower, resembling, as has well been said, ani- 
mated particles of a rainbow. The scarlet flamingos, too, seen sometimes through 
an opening of a forest in a distant savannah, have the appearance of soldiers 
drawn up in battalion, with an advanced scout on the alert, to give notice of ap- 
proaching danger. Nor is the least beautiful part of animated nature, the vari- 
ous tribes of insects that people every plant, displaying brilliant coats of mail, 
which sparkle to the eye like precious gems.* ; 

Such is the splendour of animal and vegetable creation in these tropical re- 
gions, where an ardent sun imparts, in a manner, his own lustre to every object, 
and quickens nature into exuberant fecundity. The birds, in general, are not re- 
markable for their notes; for, it has been observed, that, in the feathered race, 
sweetness of song rarely accompanies brilliancy of plumage. Columbus re- 
marks, however, that there were various kinds which sang sweetly among the 
trees, and he frequently deceived himself, in fancying that he heard the voice 
of the nightingale, a bird unknown in these countries. He was, in fact, in a 
mood to see every thing through a fond and favouring medium. His heart was 
full even to overflowing, for he was enjoying the fulfilment of his hopes, and the 
hard-earned, but glorious reward, of his toils and perils. Every thing around 
him was beheld with the enamoured and exulting eye of a discoverer, where tri- 
umph mingles with admiration ; and it is difficult to conceive the rapturous state 
of his feelings, while thus exploring the charms of a virgin world, won by his 
enterprise and valour, 


*« The ladies of Havana, on gala occasions, wear in their hair numbers of those insects, which 
have a brilliancy equal to rubies, sapphires, or diamonds.” 
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*¢ From his continual remarks on the beauty of the scenery, and from the plea- 
sure which he evidently derived from rural sounds and objects, he appears to have 
been extremely open to those delicious influences, exercised over some spirits, 
by the graces and wonders of nature. He gives utterance to these feelings with 
characteristic enthusiasm, and, at the same time, with the artlessness and simpli- 
city of diction of a child. When speaking of some lovely scene among the 
groves, or along the flowery shores of these favoured islands, he says, ‘ one 
could live there for ever.’ Cuba broke upon him like an elysium. ‘It is the 
most beautiful island that eyes ever beheld, full of excellent ports and profound 
rivers.? The climate was more temperate here than in the other islands; the 
nights being neither hot nor cold, while the birds and grasshoppers sang all 
night long. Indeed there is a beauty in a tropical night, in the depth of the 
dark blue sky, the lambent purity of the stars, and the resplendent clearness of 
the moon, that spreads over the rich landscape, and the balmy groves, a charm 
more touching than the splendour of the day. : 

“In the sweet smell of the woods, and the odour of the flowers, which loaded 
every breeze, Columbus fancied he perceived the fragrance of oriental spices ; 
and along the shores, he found shells of the kind of oyster which produces 


pearls. 


“From the grass growing to the very edge of the water, he inferred the peace- 
fulness of the ocean which bathes these islands, never lashing the shore with an- 

surges. 

** Ever since his arrival among these Antilles, he had experienced nothing but 
soft and gentle weather, and he concluded that a perpetual serenity reigned over 
these happy seas. He was little suspicious of the occasional bursts of fury to 
which they are liable. Charlevoix, speaking from actual observation, remarks, 
“the sea of those islands is commonly more tranquil than ours; but like certain 
people who are difficult to be moved, and whose transports of passion are as 
violent as they are rare, so when this sea becomes irritated, it is terrible. It 
breaks all bounds, overflows the country, sweeps away all things that oppose it, 
and leaves frightful ravages behind, to mark the extent of its inundations. It 
is after these tempests, known by the name of hurricanes, that the shores are 
found covered with marine shells, which greatly surpass, in lustre and beauty, 
those of the European seas.’ 

**It is a singular fact, however, that the hurricanes, which almost annually de- 
vastate the Bahamas, and other islands in the immediate vicinity of Cuba, have 
been seldom known to extend their influence to this favoured land. It would 
seem as if the very elements were charmed into gentleness as they approach 
it. 


The people, too, of the islands first discovered, were mild and 
gentle, simple and virtuous in their habits, differing as well from 
their southern neighbours, the cannibal and ferocious Caribs, 
and the more generous, yet equally savage Indians of the 
northern Continent, as from the luxurious and sensual natives of 
the South Sea Islands. 

The splendour of the climate, and the beauty of the natural 
scenery, still remain; but the soil has been stained by the vices 
of the avaricious Spaniard, and the retributive cruelty of the buc- 
eaneer ; and is still cursed by the existence of an imported slave 
population, incapable of itself, for ages, of rising to the dignity 
of self-government, and paralysing the energies, and degrading the 
moral character of its masters. In Haiti the misery has been 
still more complete, the measure of human wo and suffering 
more full. No anticipations of such results, clouded the triumph 
of Columbus ; and in addition to the worldly honour he antici- 
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pated, he felt the internal satisfaction of considering himself an 
instrument, in the hands of Providence, for great and glorious 
ends. This high and devout imagination was strengthened by 
various collateral circumstances. He not only proposed the plan 
of the voyage, but, after stimulating his crew to watchfulness, 
by the promise of high reward, was the first to discover the pro- 
mised land. When, on four several occasions, lots were cast for 
the performance of religious duties and pilgrimages, in case of 
escape from threatening dangers, the lot fell three times on Co- 
lumbus himself, while that for the fourth would have diverted 
him from the prosecution of his second voyage. These senti- 
ments are strongly expressed in the letter to the sovereigns, de- 
scribing his feelings, when, in the prospect of immediate ship- 
wreck while on his return, he committed a narrative of his voy- 
age, in a cask, to the ocean. ‘I should have supported this evil 
fortune with less grief, had my person alone been in jeopardy, 
since I am debtor for my life to the Supreme Creator, and have 
at other times been within a step of death. But it was a cause of 
infinite sorrow and trouble to think, that, after having been illu- 
minated from on high, with faith and certainty to undertake this en- 
terprise ; after having victoriously achieved it, and when on the 
point of convincing my opponents, and securing to your high- 
nesses great glory and vast increase of dominion, it should please 
the Divine Majesty to defeat all by my death.”’ 

The glowing anticipations of Columbus were not realized. 
The remainder of his life, instead of being devoted to the accom- 
plishment of his lofty views, was spent in toil, and worn out in 
vexation. In the prevalent spirit of the age, he sought converts 
by the sword and by violence, instead of the more certain me- 
thods of persuasion. Under his own government, the oppression 
of the miserable natives was commenced, and although the la- 
bour imposed upon them was by no means severe, it furnished 
the excuse and the example for their subsequent cruel treatment. 
The distant and perilous nature of his enterprise, called to his 
banner, not the sober, the sedate, and the well-principled, but 
those of broken fortune, turbulent tempers, and licentious habits. 
To rule these under the most advantageous circumstances, would 
have been difficult; but, at a distance from the seat of supreme 
government, it required an energy and decision, an exertion of 
the most severe military discipline, foreign to the naturally be- 
nevolent temper of Columbus. Even in his own presence, tu- 
mults and rebeliions occurred; but under the government of his 
deputies, they were frequent and indomitable. When, by his re- 
turn, the dissensions were apparently composed, they left the 
seeds of discontent and enmity, which, sown in Spain, raised for 
him a plentiful crop of trouble. The administrators of the royal 
revenues, were, from the beginning, hostile ; and carefully nur- 
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tured all the complaints against him ; and by an unjust and ini- 
quitous act, he was forced from his government, and transported 
in chains to Spain. If, on his return, he received instant apparent 
redress from the benignant influence of Isabella, her death de- 
feated all hopes of the restitution of his rights. The erafty and 
subtle Ferdinand evaded all his claims, and he died in the mise- 
ry of hope deferred, and under the pressure of pecuniary embar- 
rassment; and this, while the nation was already drawing ad- 
vantages from his discoveries, that were shortly to place it first 
in the rank of European kingdoms, and when individuals were 
already rioting in the wealth acquired in the Western Indies. 

A slow justice was rendered by posterity, the last marked act 
of which, was the removal of his remains from the city of St. Do- 
mingo to the Havana, on the cession of Hispaniola to the French, 
in the year 1796. This translation was performed with every 
possible circumstance of honour and reverence. It is thus notic- 
ed by our author, in his addition to the account of the ceremo- 
nial, which forms a part of the documents appended to illustrate 
the history :— 


“* When we read of the remains of Columbus, thus conveyed from the port of 
St. Domingo, after an interval of nearly three hundred years, as sacred national 
reliques, with civic and military pomp, and high religious ceremonial ; the most 
dignified and illustrious men striving who most should pay them reverence, we 
cannot but reflect that it was from this very port that he was carried off, loaded 
with ignominious chains, blasted apparently in character and fortune, and fol- 
lowed by the revilings of a rabble. Such honours, it is true, are nothing to the 
dead, nor can they atone to the heart, now dust and ashes, for all the wron 
and sorrows it may have suffered; but they speak volumes of comfort to the 1l- 
lustrious, yet persecuted and slandered living, encouraging them bravely to bear 
with present injuries, by showing them how true merit outlives all calumny, and 
receives its glorious reward in the admiration of after ages.” 

Posthumous reward, and the praise of posterity, are, indeed, 
among the most powerful incentives to exertion in noble minds. 
A desire for them may, perhaps, be a weakness, but it is one that 
is productive of innumerable benefits to the human race. If Co- 
lumbus, as we can hardly doubt, in the disappointment of his 
views, and the cold ingratitude of Ferdinand, sought comfort in 
the anticipations of the fame he should enjoy in all future ages, his 
hopes have been most gloriously realized. The day of his birth 
is the epoch, whence mighty nations, occupying an entire hemi- 
sphere, will date their histories. In the fortune of his descend- 
ants also, is to be traced, if not the promised and well-merited 
reward of his exertions, at least such a degree of credit and pros- 
perity, as almost any man would purchase for his children, at the 
expense of labours and sufferings equal to those of Columbus. 
His son Diego, whom we find in the early part of this work led 
by the hand of his father to the gate of an obscure convent, al- 
most in the guise of a mendicant, aspired, and-successfully, al- 
though still debarred of his patrimonial rights, to the hand of the 
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daughter of the proud Duke of Alva, the cousin german of that. 


very king, whose cold ingratitude blasted the fortunes of the fa- 
ther. Subsequent marriages, carried the titles and honours of 
Columbus into a branch of the family of Braganza ; and the pre- 
sent Duke of Veraguas, in whose veins the royal blood of Por- 
tugal and of Castile is mingled with that of the obscure Italian 
mariner, justly derives more of his pride of descent from “The Ad- 
miral,’’ than from the united honours of those sovereign houses. 

It is not our design to enter into a detailed analysis of this 
work. Suffice it to say now, that it is written in such a manner, 
as to excite curiosity and engage the attention. If the general 
outline of the life and voyages of Columbus, be familiar to the 
world, it is a mere skeleton, almost stripped of all those details 
of personal feeling and moral considerations, which are the real 
interest, and constitute the dignity of history. Irving has em- 
bodied this skeleton, and infused into it life and spirit. As we 
read, we enter into the views and anticipations of Columbus, 
stretch our eyes over the ocean, to those rich regions yet seen 
only by his mental vision; we glory in his success and honours; 
we weep for his unmerited and cruel sufferings ; we breathe with 
him the odours of the tropical forest— 

** When the land wind from groves of palm, 
From orange bowers and fields of balm, 
Blew o’er the Haitean seas.” 

We hear the new melody of the birds and insects, and view the 
splendours of the sky, the rich plumage of the birds, and the va~ 
riegated lustre of the finny tribes. 

To multiply quotations, would give unfair, because mutilated 
specimens of the powers of the author, while it would perhaps pall 
the appetite of the reading public. One extract, however, we 


will venture to add to those we have already made; it is that in. 


which he closes his estimate of the character of his hero:— 


“* A peculiar trait in his rich and varied character, remains to be noticed ; that 
ardent and enthusiastic imagination, which threw a magnificence over his whole 
style of thinking. Herrera intimates, that he had a talent for poetry, and some 
slight traces of it are on record, in the book of prophecies, which he presented 
to the Catholic sovereigns. But his poetical temperament, is discernible 
throughout all his writings, and in all his actions. It spread a golden and glori- 
ous world around him, and tinged every thing with its own gorgeous colours. It 
betrayed him into visionary speculations, which subjected him to the sneers and 
cavillings of men of cooler and safer, but more grovelling minds. Such were 
the conjectures formed on the coast of Paria, about the form of the earth, and 


the situation of the terrestrial paradise ; about the mines of Ophir, in Hispaniola, 


and of the Aurea Chersonesus, in Veragua; and such was the heroic scheme of 
a crusade, for the recovery of the holy sepulchre. It mingled with his religion, 
and filled his mind with solemn and visionary meditations on mystic passages of 
the scriptures, and the shadowy portents of the prophecies. It exalted his of- 
fice in his eyes, and made him conceive himself an agent sent forth upon a sub- 
lime and awful mission, subject to impulses and supernatural visitations from the 
Deity ; such as the voice he imagined spoke to him in comfort, amidst the trou- 
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bles of Hispaniola, and in the silence of the night, on the disastrous coast of Ve- 
ragua. 

“* He was decidedly a visionary, but a visionary of an uncommon and success- 
ful kind. The manner in which his ardent imagination and mercurial nature 
was controlled by a powerful judgment, and directed by an acute sagacity, is the 
most extraordinary feature in his character. Thus governed, his imagination, in- 
stead of wasting itself in idle soarings, lent wings to his judgment, and bore it 
away to conclusions at which common minds could never have arrived; nay, which 
they could not perceive when pointed out. 

‘* To his intellectual vision it was given, to read in the signs of the times and 
the reveries of past ages, the indications of an unknown world, as soothsayers 
were said to read predictions in the stars, and to foretel events from the visions of 
the night. ‘His soul,’ observes a Spanish writer, ‘was superior to the age in 
which he lived. For him was reserved the great enterprise to plough a sea which 
had given rise to so many fables, and to decipher the mystery of his time.’ 

“ With all the visionary fervour of his imagination, its fondest dreams fell short 
of the reality. He died in ignorance of the real grandeur of his discovery. Un- 
til his last breath, he entertained the idea, that he had merely opened a new way 
to the old resorts of opulent commerce, and had discovered some of the wild re- 
gions of the east. He supposed Hispaniola to be the ancient Ophir which had 
been visited by the ships of Solomon, and that Cuba and Terra Firma, were but 
remote parts of Asia. What visions of glory would have broke upon his mind, 
could he have known that he had indeed discovered a new continent, equal to 
the whole of the old world in magnitude, and separated by two vast oceans from 
all of the earth hitherto known by civilized man ; and how would his magnanimous 
spirit have been consoled, amidst the chills of age and cares of penury, the ne- 
glect of a fickle public, and the injustice of an ungrateful king, could he have 
anticipated the splendid empires which were to spread over the beautiful world 
he had discovered, and the nations and tongues and languages which were to fill 
its lands with his renown, and to revere and bless his name to the latest poste- 
rity !”? 





Art. 1X.—Sketches of the War in Greece, in a series of Ex- 
tracts from the Correspondence of Puitie James Green, 
Esqr. late British Consul for the Morea; with Notes, by 
R. L. Green, Vice-Consul; and an Appendix, containing 
Official Documents, relating to the Affairs of Greece. Lon- 
don. 1827. 


Many causes have combined, to give to the contest now raging 
between the Greeks and the Turks, an interest which its intrinsic 
importance, perhaps, does not merit. With the name of Greece 
is associated the recollection of arts, science, literature, and liber- 
ty. Throughout all Christendom, there reigns, and has reigned 
for centuries past, a profound sentiment of veneration for that 
country, whence scholars have derived their knowledge, poets 
their inspiration, and patriots their most illustrious examples. 
Ages of insignificance and slavery have not divested Greece of 
that mantle of glory, which antiquity threw over her; and still 
we estimate her, not by the standard of her present ignorance 
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and degradation, but by those models of eloquence, poetry, sta- 
tuary, and architecture, which, judging by the past, seem to have 
reached an elevation, which human genius is destined never to 
surpass. The Greece, so elevated and so venerated, has ceased to 
exist for more than two thousand years, save only in her books, 
her statues, her temples, and her history; but so long as these 
remain, nothing can ever despoil her of the sublime attributes of 
greatness. Nay, were she annihilated, her islands and her con- 
tinent—the whole civilized world is filled with monuments, which 
would preserve and perpetuate her glory. The sentiment, there- 
fore, which creates this deep sympathy in the struggles of the 
descendants of such a race, is natural and praiseworthy, so far as 
it originates in this generous admiration of intellectual superi- 
ority. 

Associated with this reverence for an illustrious antiquity, is 
another feeling, equally dignified and disinterested. The people, 
may we not say the philosophers and more enlightened classes, 
in all parts of Europe, begin to feel a strong sympathy in the 
struggles of nations for the attainment of freedom. They view, 
with anxious solicitude, the sacrifices and the triumphs of the 
oppressed, and rejoice in the humiliation and discomfiture of the 
oppressor, as if recognising, in these examples, the probability 
of future benefits to themselves. This sentiment is gaining, every 
day, additional force and power, insomuch that the wary instinct 
of absolute sovereigns begins to do it an indirect homage, by 
seeking, in redressing wrongs abroad, impunity for inflicting them 
at home. The general and growing sentiment in favour of freedom, 
isexemplified in the anxious solicitude manifested by the differ- 
ent nations of Europe, and by the people of the United States, 
in the successful issue of the Greek contest. 

A third, and perhaps still more powerful principle, is in ope- 
ration, to strengthen our veneration for antiquity, and our ardour 
for freedom. We mean religious antipathy. The Greeks are 
Christians, the Turks Mahometans. The sentiment which ori- 
ginated the crusades, and precipitated Kurope upon Asia— 
which deluged Egypt, Syria, and Palestine with blood, and gave 
rise to deeds of valour and examples of disinterested sacrifice, 
almost without a parallel, is not yet extinguished. The Turk still 
calls the Christian a dog; and the Christian imbibes, with his 
earliest lessons of history and fiction, the idea of Turkish barba- 
rity and despotism. At one period, Asia bled and trembled un- 
der the foot of Europe ; at another, Europe narrowly escaped 
the malignant influence of the baleful Crescent. The battle of 
Aquitaine and the sword of Charles Martel possibly decided 
whether the Christian or the Mahometan religion should prevail 
in Europe. Since that period, frequent and bloody wars have 
been waged between the Crossand the Crescent, and waged, too, 
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without much regard to those humane maxims, which prevail 
among people of the same faith, and who profess allegiance to the 
laws of nations. The Turks inflicted the most rigorous slavery 
on their prisoners, and only spared their lives in the anticipation 
of their services or their ransom. The Christians retaliated, by 
similar or perhaps more severe treatment of the Mussulmen ; and 
thus religious antipathy, mutual hatred, mutual fears, and mutual 
injuries, inflicted and endured for a succession of ages, all com- 
bined to engender and perpetuate a feeling of most bitter hostility 
on both sides. They are the two most powerful sects of the earth; 
they have disputed the political and religious empire of the world 
with each other; their respective creeds more nearly approximate 
in fundamental principles, than those of any two sects of equal 
power and numbers, and the natural result is what it ever has 
been, and, we fear, ever will be, in this world. 

When we consider that principles of such universal force and 
operation combine to inspire a sympathy in favour of one party, 
and an antipathy to the other, it is no longer to be wondered 
at, that a struggle, in a remote region, between two nations 
with which we have scarcely any intercourse, and with whose 
interests we have no immediate concern, should have so strong- 
ly excited the feelings of Europe, and of the people of the Unit- 
ed States. The same causes have produced that confused and 
contradictory mass of reports, letters, travels, and memoirs, in 
which truth and falsehood are so dovetailed into each other, that 
to this day, in the seventh year of the struggle, we remain in a 
great measure as ignorant of the real state of things, as at the 
moment of its commencement. The generous enthusiasts, from 
different Christian countries, who went to lend a helping hand to 
the cause of freedom, in their zeal to excite the sympathy of the 
world, or perhaps deceived by the ardour of their own hopes, 
have too often given a brilliant colouring to trifling successes of 
the Greeks, and exaggerated the disasters of their proud oppress- 
ors. There is also reason to believe, that the same persons have 
either been mistaken themselves, or wilfully shut their eyes 


‘to the disunion, the jealousies, and antipathies, religious, inter- 


ested, and political, subsisting between the different leaders of the 
Greeks, and the total absence not only of all regular co-operation, 
but of the power to enforce, and the disposition to adopt, a system 
either civil or military. 

Others, on the contrary, finding their expectations of employ- 
ment, influence, or success, thwarted and disappointed, have tak- 
en the opposite extreme ; and, perhaps, nay, too certainly, re- 
presented the cause and its supporters, in colours which they did 
not deserve. Indeed, almost all that has been written of Greece, 
since the commencement of her struggles with the Ottoman, 
ought to be taken with great allowance, as receiving its colouring 
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from sympathy, passion, or prejudice. Of the religion, charac- 
ter, manners, modes of life, agriculture, arts and commerce of 
the Greeks, we know as little, nay, perhaps less, exactly, than 
we did before their struggles for independence began to excite 
our attention. At this moment, when so much has been written 
on the subject, whoever wishes for a picture of Greece and its 
people, must resort to Tournefort, Dapper, and De Guys, or to 
travellers who have only repeated after them. In questions which 
agitate the passions or interests of mankind, nothing is so desi- 
rable, and nothing so dillicult to attain, as truth. It is seeking in 
the dark for a treasure, which, even when found, eludes detec- 
tion. We put our hands upon it, but cannot be sure that it is within 
our grasp; and it is only when we bring it to the test of the light, 
that we know we have found the object of our search. It is our 
intention, in this article, to enter upon a summary and temperate 
inquiry, with a view to place before the reader, such facts as may 
enable him to judge for himself. There will be nothing new 
in these ; but it is often more salutary to recall the recollection 
of old truths, than to inculcate new opinions. It is now more 
than twenty-five hundred years, since Greece lost her indepen- 
dence, and with it those free institutions which contributed so 
much to that intellectual superiority she had so long maintained 
over the nations of antiquity. The dominion of Macedonia, was 
shortly followed by that of Rome, founded on the destruction of 
the celebrated Achzan League. On the division of the empire, 
Greece followed the fortunes of the eastern Emperors; and the 
taking of Constantinople, by Mahomet the second, in 1453, led 
the way to the iron yoke of Turkish despotism, which, with the 
exception of some few short intervals, has ever since been on her 
neck. In the subsequent wars between the Cross and the Crescent, 
the Genoese succeeded in establishing themselves, for a time, in 
some parts of Greece and Asia Minor ; and the Venetians obtained 
possession of some of the islands, which gave the title of Duke of 
the Archipelago to a Venetian family. During the ages of chi- 
valry, Greece was the scene where the enterprising adventurers 
often made war against the Turks, on their own account, and not 
unfrequently succeeded in establishing little independent states. 
The crusaders also, on their way to the Holy Land, took occasion 
to wrest Cyprus, and some other islands, from the hands of their 
oppressors ; and the romances of chivalry are full of princes and 
dukes, taking their titles from the different states and islesof Greece. 
It was here, too, that the Knights of Rhodes, of the Teutonic order, 
and of St. John, displayed their heroic valour and invincible for- 
titude, in sustaining attacks and sieges, to which the history of 
succeeding times affords no parallel. But these fitful struggles, 
ended at last in the establishment of the Turkish despotism, 
which has now subsisted, without interruption, for centuries. 
VOL. Im1.—wno. 5, 25 
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That freedom is the great nurse of manly virtues and intellee- 
tual excellence, is verified by all experience. Almost every cha- 
racteristic that ennobles our nature, may be traced to the free- 
dom of the will, exercised under the salutary restraints of good 
laws, and an enlightened religion. Without this, there is no room 
for the display of manly and heroic virtues, since to coerce a man 
into a good deed, or a great action, is to convert him into the 
beast of burthen, who performs his daily duties under the bri- 
dle, the yoke, and the lash. A people subjected to a severe, 
jealous, prying, and petty despotism, ever under the eye of the 
oppressor, must necessarily, so long as they submit to this, adopt 
habits of thinking and acting, more or less debasing to the cha- 
racter of man. If they cannot oppose or disobey, they will re- 
sort to deception, falsehood, trickery, and all those lesser, mean- 
er vices, which every where degrade the character of the slave. 
Necessity imposes the law in this case, and it is searcely possi- 
ble, in the nature of things, or in the nature of man, to bear up 
for any great length of time, against the debasing effects of slavery. 

The weight of the Macedonian and Roman sceptres, was com- 
paratively light, and lasted no great time. The latter, such was 
the reverence in which the Romans held the Greeks, voluntarily 
relinquished their authority, and, by a solemn public act, declar- 
ed that Greece was free. Yet, we do not find that the Greeks 
ever again attained to their former bright eminence ; whether it 
was that they had degenerated, previously to the loss of liberty, 
or that the loss of liberty had produced degeneracy. Historians 
agree, in combining the influence of both these causes. But no 
Christian, no enlightened nation, according to our ideas of civili- 
zation, religion, manners, morals, and literature, can long abide 
the despotic, stern, inflexible bigotry of Turkish sway, without 
feeling its effects in the degradation of character. The Turks de- 
spise the Greeks, as conquerors, and hate them asChristians. Every 
species of oppression is heaped upon them, at the pleasure of ar- 
bitrary, needy, and avaricious bashaws, or meaner dignitaries ; 
and, as if these were not sufficient, every external insult, and 


every mark of contempt, are added with wanton exuberance. 


Speaking of the island of Naxos, which, having no port, is sel- 
dom visited by the Turks, Tournefort says, that, notwithstand- 
ing, ‘upon the arrival of the meanest commander of a galliot, nei- 
ther Latins nor Greeks dare appear, but in red caps, like common 
galley slaves, humbling themselves before the pettiest officers.’’ 

ne of the least reprehensible, yet, at the same time, most ridi- 
culous effects of this temporary mortification, is, ‘*that as soon 
as the Turk is gone, nothing is heard but tables of genealogy ; 
some deducing their pedigree from the Paleologi, or Comneni, 
others from the most noble Venetian families.” 

Centuries of enforced submission to a system of robberies, 
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stripes and insults, would degrade any people, however brave 
and enlightened, from the rank they once occupied. That it has 
had a most unfavourable influence on the character of the Greeks, 
cannot be denied. That they are not what they once were, is 
certain. It would be a miracle if they were. Yet some have 
believed in the miracle ; while others have gone to the opposite 
extreme, and pronounced them barbarians, because they are not 
as of old. Both are equally wrong. 

The Greeks are Christians; and the Christian faith was never 
the religion of barbarians. It is essentially the religion of an en- 
lightened and civilized state of man. It addresses itself to feel- 
ings, and to a comprehension humanized and enlarged by habits 
of social life, and the pursuit of knowledge. A barbarian could 
neither comprehend its principles, nor practise its tenets, with- 
out debasing them to a level with his own ignorance. The lead- 
ing principle which it inculeates, of forgiveness of injuries, 
could only be practised among a people, protected by a system of 
laws, from force and fraud. But it cannot be denied, that the ef- 
fects of slavery and oppression, are strikingly visible in the su- 
perstitious observances which have crept into the service of the 
Greek and Latin churches, among these people. The Greeks 
early embraced the doctrines of Christianity, agreeably to the 
tenets of what has been called the Greek church. In process of 
time, the Latins mingled among them, and established a power- 
ful sect, differing in some degree from the other; and poking 
to Rome, instead of Constantinople, for their religious Pontiff. 
So strong was the antipathy engendered by the variations in their 
respective creeds, that, in the crusade of Louis XI., it is related, 
that the Greek clergy washed and purified the altars, on which 
the Latins had administered the rites of their religion. The his- 
tory of the crusades, and of the subsequent wars with the Turks, 
abounds in examples of this deep-rooted hatred; and we are as- 
sured, that much of the difficulty in uniting the Greeks of the 
present day, in a general system of resistance, and under one 
civil polity, originates in the long-cherished. rivalry of the Greek 
and Latin churches. The former values itself upon its Nicene 
and Athanasian creeds; while the latter has more than once 
fulminated its sentence of excommunication against the patriarch 
of Constantinople. Without undertaking to decide between the 
two, it may be observed, that the Latin church has partaken, in 
some degree, in the progress of philosophy and knowledge; 
while the Greek church has acquired an additional taint of igno- 
rance and superstition, in consequence of the decline of litera- 
ture, and the deterioration of character sustained during a long 
succession of slavery and dependence. Since the reception of 
Christianity in the east, the Greeks have retrograded in know- 
ledge, but the west has recovered from the ignorance of its 
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dark ages, and gradually attained to a higher state of refinement 
and knowledge; consequently, there is less of superstition 
among the latter, than is found among the former. Indeed, the 
lively imaginations of the Greeks always disposed them to idol- 
atry. Sonnini, who visited the Grecian Archipelago in the latter 
part of the last century, thus speaks of their religious rites :— 

‘¢ Even the Christian religion itself, is become among this people, a new source 
of superstition. ‘That religion, of celestial origin, consists for the Greek, only 
in ceremonies of minute observance, in a multitude of practices. To him the 
sublime moral of the gospel is nothing; and provided he fast scrupulously, pro- 
nounce words which he considers as magical, and be exact in ceremonies, even 
foreign to those of religion, he is persuaded that all his duties are performed, and 
that nothing can prevent him from giving himself up to excesses against society. 
It is not. uncommon to see Greek pirates, addicted to all sorts of robberies, 
fancy themselves in full enjoyment of a safe conscience, because they strictly 
observe Lent, and recite orisons.” 

Such perversions of religion, are certainly to be greatly de- 
plored ; but they, in some measure, originate unquestionably in 
the effects of that severe despotism exercised by the Turks; and 
the time has been, when the most enlightened of the Christian 
nations of Europe, might, and probably would, have wavered 
still more in their orthodoxy, under the like circumstances. 
Something of this lamentable superstition, so fatal to good mo- 
rals and real practical religion, is, without doubt, owing to the 
defective organization of the church establishment among the 
Greeks, and the deplorable ignorance of the papas, or priests. 
Many of these cannot read; yet, in several of the islands, the 
monasteries cover nearly all the land. The consequence is, that 
the ordinances of religion are greatly corrupted from their ori- 
ginal simplicity, and the fields poorly cultivated. 

These superstitious observances are celebrated in their marri- 
ages; in the management of children; in their agriculture, and, 
indeed, in almost every pursuit of life. Their weddings display 
a singular mixture of Pagan and Christian rites. The first time 
that a woman goes abroad after her confinement, and before she 
sets her feet upon the floor, they must be placed upon a piece of 
iron, that she may become strong like that metal. Nor is she 
permitted to enter a house, without dropping a key, or some 
other piece of iron, at the threshold, on which she must put her 
foot, in order to avoid introducing with her, those malignant and 
dangerous influences by which she is supposed to be surrounded. 
A new-born infant is put to bed with a loaf, and a pestle, or some 
other piece of manufactured wood, on each side of it. The bread 
is supposed to possess the virtue of shielding it from hunger ever 
afterwards ; and the pestle, to render it as quiet as a piece of 
wood. Neither fire nor light must be taken from a house where 
there is a new-born infant, lest it should ery all night. Sudden 
or frequent motions at its bedside, indisereet words, and looks, 
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are supposed to have a pernicious influence ; and if any ominous 
words are uttered, the nurse spits in the child’s face, to break 
the charm. ‘No sooner are children born,” says Montfaucon, 
quoting St. Chrysostom, ‘‘ than the women light the lamps, and 
give them the name of people who have lived a long time, in 
order to procure them long life. They place in their hands, sci- 
tra and snappers, and threads of scarlet, in order to put them in 
greater safety. The women, the nurses, and sometimes the ser- 
vant-maids, go and dip their finger in a sort of mud, which is at 
the bottom of the baths, and afterwards imprint the same finger 
on the child’s forehead ; and when they are questioned as to the 
purpose of this mud, it is, say they, to avert sinister looks, envy, 
and jealousy. There are some who wrote on the hand of chil- 
dren, the names of floods and rivers; others made use of ashes, 
soot, and salt; and all this, in order to avert sinister looks, that 
is, envy and jealousy.’’ Among the present race of Greeks, gar- 
lic is now the favourite antidote to sinister looks, and is suspend- 
ed at the entrances of houses and apartments, or sometimes worn 
as an amulet. To preserve children from this sort of witchcraft, 
they sometimes sew three pieces of charcoal, and three grains of 
salt, in a little bag, which is suspended by the neck. 

This belief in the malignant influence of sinister looks, is not, 
however, peculiar to the Greeks; the belief was, at one time, 
probably universal; and, at this moment, there is scarcely a peo- 
ple, either Christian, Pagan, or Mahometan, among whom it is 
not more or less retained, by the lower classes. The extreme 
similarity in the superstitions of mankind, in all ages and na- 
tions, furnishes another proof, that man is every where the same. 
Every where operated upon by the same hopes and fears, he re- 
sorts to the same, or similar means, to realize the one, or avert 
the other; and philosophers, who set about curing him of these 
follies, are pretty much on a par with those self-sufficient quacks, 
who profess to ward off the infirmities of age. .In every coun- 
try, there will always be a simple and laborious class of people, 
who cherish these harmless follies; and it would perhaps be well 
for the world, if its philosophers did not sometimes broach opi- 
nions, far more mischievous. 

There is a curious resemblance between the rural theology of 
the Greeks, and the Scotch and Irish, which may be referred to 
the same natural and universal causes. In each of these coun- 
tries, cattle are supposed to be subject to the malignant influence 
of witcheraft and sinister looks; and their superstitious observ- 
ances, at seed time, harvest, and other rustic anniversaries, bear 
a striking similarity. A hundred instances might be cited, to ve- 
rify the comparison ; but our limits only permit of this general 
reference. 

Unfortunately, the church establishment among the Greeks, ie 
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on the worst possible footing ; and all authentic impartial travel- 
lers, agree in representing the papas of the Greek and Latin 
churches, in Greece, as quite equal, if not superior, in their dis- 
qualifications, to those of the darkest ages of Christianity. That 
this is partly owing to the severe oppression of the Turks, is not 
to be rationally doubted. But it is quite certain, that their religion 
has always been tolerated by the Grand Signior, and that they 
have generally had a patriarch residing at Constantinople, and 
exercising similar functions in the Greek, that the Pope does in 
the Latin church. The charge of ignorance and superstition, 
therefore, which is so universally made against the papas, in some 
measure falls upon themselves. They have the privilege, and 
the means, of becoming enlightened; and they remain almost 
brutally illiterate and ignorant, in the mass. Occasionally, there 
occurs an exception, but it is the pillar of fire in the desert. 

‘¢The monasteries swarm with ignorant sluggards, and the 
tields become deserts.’’* “The neighbourhood of Patmos,” says 
Dr. Clarke, ‘‘is described as the University of the Archipelago. 
It is hither, that the Greek families send their sons to be educat- 
ed by a set of churchmen, unable to read their own, or any other 
language.”’ The following is his account of a visit to the library 
of the monastery of the Apocalypse, in the Isle of Patmos, ‘*the 
University of the Archipelago.” 


** When we arrived at the monastery, we were quite struck with its size and 
substantial appearance. It is a very powerful fortress, built upon a steep rock, 
with several towers, and lofty thick walls ; and, if duly mounted with guns, might 
be made impregnable. According to Tournefort, it is said to have been founded 
by Alexius Comnenus, in consequence of the persuasions of St. Christodulus. 
We were received by the superior, and by the bursar of the monastery, in the 
refectory. Having made known the cause of our coming, we presented to them 
our circular letter, from the Capudan Pasha. This being written in Turkish, was 
interpreted by Mr. Riley. This business being settled, we asked permission to 
see the library, which was readily granted, and the two caloyers, by whom we 
had been received, conducted us thither. 

** We entered a small oblong chamber, having a vaulted stone roof, and found 
it to be nearly filled*with books of all sizes, in a most neglected state ; some ly- 
ing upon the floor, a prey to the damp and worms; others standing upon shelves, 
but without any kind of order. The books upon the shelves were all printed vo- 
lumes; for these being the more modern, were deemed the most valuable, and 
had a better station assigned them than the rest, many of which were only con- 
sidered as so much rubbish. Some of the printed books were tolerably well 
bound, and in good condition. The superior said they were his favourites; but 
when we took down one or two of them to examine their contents, we discover- 
ed that neither the superior nor his colleague were able to read. They hada 
confused traditionary recollection of the names of some of them, but knew no 
more of their contents, than the Grand Signior. At the extremity of this cham- 
ber, which is opposite the window, a considerable number of odd volumes of 
parchment, some with covers and some without, were heaped on the floor in the 
utmost disorder; and there were evident proofs, that these had been cast aside 
and condemned, to answer any purpose for which the parchment might be re- 
quired. It was, indeed, a moment in which a literary traveller might be suppos- 
ed to doubt the evidence of his senses; for the whole of this condemned heap 


* Sonnini’s Travels in Greece. 
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consisted entirely of Greek manuscripts, and some of them were of the highest 
antiquity.” 

Mr. Walpole, as quoted by Dr. Clarke, states, that “the monks 
told him, that twenty years before his arrival, they had burnt 
from two to three thousand manuscripts ; duo vel tria millia cir- 
citer codicum combussissi.”” 

The island of Samos continued, at the time of Dr. Clarke’s 
visiting it, precisely in the state it was when described by Tour- 
nefort. It contained, in a circumference of eighty-seven miles, 
only eighteen thousand inhabitants. The whole island was in the 
hands of the church, consisting of four monasteries, as many 
nunneries, and upwards of three thousand private chapels :— 

** The swarm of caloyers and Greek papas, have made a desert of this fine 
island, where all the qualification necessary to become a priest, and live by the in- 
dustry of others, is the talent of being able to repeat mass from memory. The 
bishop of Samos, who is also bishop of Nicaria, enjoys an annual income of two 
thousand crowns; and derives a considerable additional revenue from the im- 
portant services he renders to the islanders, in blessing for them their water and 
their cattle, in the beginning of May. All the produce of the dairies on that 
day, belongs to him; he has also two beasts out of every herd. In such a state 
of affairs, we cannot wonder at the change that-has taken place between the an- 
cient and modern population of Samos. [ts fertility in former ages, made it the 
subject of proverbial admiration and praise.” 

Labouring, and having thus laboured for ages, under the com- 
bined disadvantages of an inexorable. oppression, and a lazy, ig- 
norant hierarchy, it is little to be wondered at, and is hardly a 
subject of reproach to the modern Greeks, that their religious 
and moral character has greatly suffered. Who can point us to 
the example of any nation, that has resisted such adverse cir- 
cumstances, without being soiled in the conflict ? or who shall 
say, that himself and his people would not have become even 
worse than they, in a similar situation ? 

Yet it cannot be denied, that the Greeks have been charged, 
in all ages, with the vices of superstition, with a pliability and 
fickleness of disposition, and a want of sincerity, bordering on 
treachery. Virgil’s Zimeo Danaos ac dona ferentes, may still 
be applied to the descendants of the ancient race, who are still 
marked with an obliquity of character, perhaps increased by a 
succession of centuries of enforced submission to a rigorous and 
unrelenting despotism, which left them nothing but the exercise 
of cunning and deceit, to defend themselves from force and fero- 
city. The intercourse of the tyrant and his slaves, is little else 
than a contest of force on one part, and duplicity on the other. 
Those who have not strength er courage to oppose, must evade 
or obey. Independently of other authorities, we are in possession 
of familiar letters from some of our naval officers, who have been 
of late in habits of intercourse with the Greeks, and whose sym- 
pathies are all in their favour;—all agreeing that these people are 
deeply tainted with the vices of deceit, falsehood, and revenge. 

At the same time, almost all authorities agree in exempting the 
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Greek women from these —— They are uniformly repre- 
sented as distinguished for a noble shape, and dignified carriage : 
Full of genius, enthusiasm, and love of country: Modest and re- 
tired as virgins, faithful and exemplary as wives. They receive 
the stranger with a smiling welcome, and invite him into their 
houses with all the simple warmth of patriarchal times. But the 
native of the north of Europe, accustomed to associate freedom 
of manners with corruption of heart, who should mistake this 
welcome for wantonness, would be repelled with cool discourag- 
ing contempt. They are represented as exact in their perform- 
ance of domestic duties ; uniformly faithful to their domestic ties ; 
economical in their expenses; moderate in their wishes; and 
only extravagant in their unbounded affection for the chosen ob- 
ject of their hearts. They begin sometimes to love at ten years 
old, when reason may be supposed to bear no divided sway with 
the imagination. Yet their passions lead them to fewer excesses, 
and transgressions of the laws of their sex, than are observed 
among the colder, more mature females of the north. Where 
such women are the wives, mothers, and objects of love, the 
men cannot be altogether degraded. x 

The mode of living, and the domestic establishments of the 
Greeks, are simple, if not from taste, at least from necessity. 
They dare not show their wealth, for fear of the exactions of the 
Turks; and, except in the recesses of their homes, where stran- 
gers scarcely ever penetrate, all is plain, unostentatious, and some- 
times mean. Their agriculture is, as might be expected, where 
those who sow are not sure of reaping, at the lowest state. The 
land is hardly prepared for planting, and no care is taken that 
the seed shall be free from tares and other impurities. The genius 
of the people, and indeed almost all their intelligence and enter- 
prise, are directed to maritime pursuits, in which they have at- 
tained to considerable skill. The Greek ship, that visited the 
port of New-York, some years since, was a model of exquisite 
naval architecture; and the Greek sailors do not want for skill, 
although abjectly superstitious and impatient of discipline. Piracy 
is their besetting sin:—at no time, since the Turkish contest, 
has it been safe for an unprotected merchantman to navigate the 
Greek Archipelago. Even at this moment, when the generous 
sympathies of all Christian nations are so warmly manifested in 
their behalf, the former are obliged to employ the ships, which 
might, perhaps, otherwise be arrayed in the defence of their li- 
berty, in protecting their own ecommerce from the pirates of 
Greece. 

From this slight summary, which is all that our limits admit 
of, it will appear, that those who transfer their veneration from 
the ancient to the modern Greeks, give the latter somewhat more 
than their deserts. But it is by no means to be inferred from 
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this, that they are not amply deserving the universal sympathy 
manifested in their behalf. We, as republicans, do not visit the 
degradation of a people, brought about by misfortunes and op- 
pression, upon themselves, but upon their oppressors. We hold 
these to be justly chargeable with a large portion of their igno- 
rance and crimes, and that, if in the progress of their efforts to 
rescue their rights from the grasp of the tyrant, they run into 
excesses, and are guilty of barbarities which shock humanity, 
much of this is to be Jaid to the account of the rigorous and irri- 
tating wrongs, the habitual insults, and the brutifying burthens 
they have so long sustained in hopeless acquiescence. It is little 
to be wondered at, however it may be regretted, that, when the 
slave, in a moment of intolerable despair, breaks his chains and 
commences retaliatory warfare, he should, as it were, run a muck 
against his oppressors, and involve the innocent with the guilty, 
in indiseriminating vengeance. Desperation produces his resist- 
ance, and desperation is always cruel. 

Neither is it just, to question the right of a nation to cast away 
its yoke and assert its independence, on the ground, that it is not 
at the moment exactly ripe for the enjoyment of this blessing. 
This would be to make the evils arising from oppression an ar- 
gument for its eternal duration. So long as this oppression con- 
tinues, there is neither a hope nora possibility that the people will 
become more enlightened, and consequently more fit for the en- 
joyment of freedom. The struggles of resistance necessarily pro- 
duce, by degrees, a habit of self-dependence and self-government; 
—the habitual intercourse with dangers, and the exertion of the 
intellectual resources and manly virtues, essential to a crisis, 
where not only the cares of government, but the toils of warfare 
must be assumed, by degrees.prepares the man for the enjoyment 
of that for which he is striving. Freedom is ever dearly bought ; 
and the price at which it is gained, teaches the prudence neces- 
sary to its enjoyment. The talents and experience requisite to 
make a good use of freedom, will be generally acquired in the 
struggle to attain it. The rule is not without its exceptions; and 
the French Revolution furnishes one of the most striking. But 
those who look closely into the causes of its catastrophe, will 
perhaps be induced to suspect, that foreign interference was one 
of the most efficient. The long wars, consequent upon this, pro- 
duced a military spirit and habits, entirely incompatible with free 
institutions, and finally led the way to military government, tem- 
pered, perhaps, but scarcely restrained by constitutional limits. 

Neither can the long continuance of any system of misgovern- 
ment be relied upon, as an argument against the right of resisting 
it. The right of the strongest, on which all the rights of conquest 
are dependant, can only last as long as the conqueror maintains 
his superiority of strength; and it is a question of mere prudence. 
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at what time the conquered may attempt resistance. The privi- 
lege is never surrendered. The rights, conceded and acquired by 
voluntary submission, in like manner, can only justly be main- 
tained so long as the parties mutually find their exercise agree- 
able, or the conditions are complied with. It is a fundamental 
principle of our laws, that no man can entail the property acquir- 
ed by his own labour and exertions. There seems to be an ab- 
surdity, then, in asserting that he can, by any act of covenant or 
submission, entail any particular system of government on his 
posterity, or bind them irrevocably to submission to, or union 
with, any people or state whatever. The voluntary submission 
of one independent state to another, or the voluntary unien of 
distinct states, would seem to be nothing more than a covenant, 
to last only as long as it is agreeable to the parties. The practice 
has been different ; because such questions are generally settled 
by the ultima ratio regum. <A bullet is one thing, an agree- 
ment another. 

No one, we should suppose, will therefore question the right 
of the Greeks to throw off the yoke of the Turks, however long 
it may have been worn. They were once independent, and they 
submitted only because they could no longer resist successfully. 
Ten thousand years of such enforced submission, constitutes not 
the shadow of an argument, in support of a further submission of 
one single moment. 

The measure of oppression had been gradually filling, for a 
succession of ages, in Greece. A drop caused it to overflow. It 
will be in the recollection of most of our readers, that Ali Pasha, 
of Epirus, one of the monsters of the age, becoming intoxicated 
with power and successes, at length openly disobeyed the orders 
of the Grand Signior, whenever they did not meet with his ap- 
probation. A squadron was despatched from Constantinople, to 
reduce him to obedience. A levy, to defray the expense of the 
war with Ali Pasha, was made upon the Greeks, and large sup- 
plies of provisions and ammunition exacted. It caused great dis- 
tress and indignation, but met with no resistance at the moment. 
The inhabitants of Patrass, according to the author of the recent 
work before us, the title of which is prefixed to this article, suf- 
fered and felt the most on this occasion :— 

‘* For some time past,” he observes, ‘‘ there have been strong suspicions of 2 
revolution, on the part of the Greeks, being in contemplation. The Turks of this 
place, and indeed of the other parts of the Morea, have evinced great distrust and 
uneasiness. The dissatisfaction expressed by the Greek inhabitants of Patrass, was 
owing to the very heavy levies made upon them by the Turkish government, for 
the pe of supplies for the army in Albania; but the authorities had appa- 
rently calmed the irritation excited by these unjust exactions. However, within 
these few days, appearances have assumed a much more serious aspect, and the 
idea universally prevails, just now, among the resident Greeks of this town, that 


a revolution is on the point of breaking out. ‘The Turks also appear very uneasy, 
and each party cyidently mistrusts the other. The Greeks are engaged in ship. 
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ping off or secreting their property. The Turks, who inhabit the houses in the 
town, are transporting their families and effects to the citadel, which they are 
putting into as good a state of defence as possible. They have compelled the 
Greeks to drag up some heavy cannon from the seashore, and have put into requi- 
sition all the ovens to bake biscuit.”* 

‘¢The Turks,” he continues, “are exceedingly suspicious of 
Russian influence ; and, on the other hand, the Greeks have, for 
some time past, shown themselves devoted to that power.” 

On the Sth of April, seventeen days afterwards, Mr. Green 
apprizes his correspondent, that an insurrection had broken out 
at Patrass, two days before :— 

** On the 31st of March, the Greek and Ionian inhabitants began to desert the 
town in great numbers, and by the 3d and 4th instant, very few Greeks remain- 
ed; they having embarked, or retired to the mountains. 

** On the 4th, a body of about fifty men, principally Albanian Turks, arrived 
from Lepanto, and entered the fortress; at the same time, a boat arrived from 
Vostizza, with some Turks who had fled from Calavrita, on account of the Greeks 
having openly taken up arms there. These also entered the fortress. 

*¢ About four o’clock, being at dinner, we received notice that the Turks had 
set on fire one of the Greek primate’s houses, which proved to be the case. 
This was the signal for attack, and a brisk firing of musquetry took place be- 
tween the Turks and Greeks. The Ionisns took part with the latter; and al- 
though it is impossible to ascertain the precise numbers, I should conceive there 
could not have been less than four hundred who were armed. The Turks short- 
ly afterwards opened a fire from the fortress: the conflagration spread rapidly, 
and in less than three hours, upwards of three hundred houses were destroyed.” 

On the 12th, Mr. Green writes, ‘‘ probably there may be five 
thousand armed men here now. The Archbishop Germanos, 
the Primates Papadiamantopulo and Londos, besides several other 
of the rich Greek inhabitants of the place, are also returned, and 
form a sort of council for the immediate direction of affairs.”’ 

This council, on the 26th of March O. S., addressed the fol- 
lowing manifesto to the different consuls of the Christian pow- 
ers °— 

** The Greeks, abandoned to the always increasing oppression of the Turks, 
who have sworn to annihilate them, have unanimously resolved to shake off the 
yoke or die. We have taken up arms to vindicate our rights. We are firmly per- 
suaded that all Christian powers will recognise the justice of our cause, and far 
from opposing obstacles, will assist and succour us, in calling to mind how use- 
ful our ancestors were to humanity. In acquainting you with this, we beg you will 
be pleased to prooure us the protection of your august court.” 

The war thus commenced, has now continued almost seven 
years, and, it cannot be denied, has been conducted by both par- 
ties, in a manner almost sufficient to deprive even the injured, 
of all claim to our sympathy: On one side, we behold the stern 
inflexible cruelty of a tyrant, indignant at the presumption of 
the slave, who has at length dared to resist ; on the other, the re- 
lentless vengeance of the slave, animated and impelled by the 
recollection of ages of oppression. The cruelties exercised, and 
the want of faith exhibited, in tke perpetual violation of articles 


* Letter 14, dated Patrass, 20th March, 1821. 
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of capitulation, form a dark and deplorable contrast to the almost 
ludicrous results of apparently the most fierce and desperate en- 
gagements. The following anecdotes, illustrating the character 
of the first encounter with the Greeks and Turks, at Patrass, are 
given by Mr. Green :-— 


** The Greeks at first had no cannon, but at length, they procured some four 
and six-pounders, from an Ionian vessel that was lying off Patrass, and transport- 
ed them to a house which was within one hundred and twenty feet of the wall 
of the castle. They then erected a battery within the house itself, and when 
they were prepared, unmasked it suddenly, by pulling down the wall which in- 
tervened between them and the castle, and instantly commenced a vigorous 
fire. Had these little guns been directed to the most tottering parts of the for- 
tress, they would scarcely have moved a stone; but here unfortunately their bat- 
tery was directly opposed to a ore of wall which the Turks had just repair- 
ed from the damage done to it by lightning. The consequence, as may easily be 
conceived, was, that their time, trouble, and shot, were absolutely thrown away. 
However, they persevered, and several of the Greeks were killed. At last, a 
Turk seeing one man busily employed at the guns, took deliberate aim from the 
embrasures, and shot him in the head, as he was stooping to load. This poor 
fellow happened to be an Italian, and probably, therefore, more expert in gun- 
nery than the Greeks. The latter no sooner found their loss, than they quitted 
their battery in despair. 

“The Turks, on the other hand, were not a whit more skilled than their ene- 
mies. In the first place, being merely the inhabitants of the town, and having no 
soldiers to instruct them, for there was only a nominal garrison at Patrass, not a 
soul knew the management of a gun. And in the second, had they possessed 
the requisite knowledge, the whole of the ordnance, with the exception of the 
new guns, just received, was in such a miserable state, that nothing effectual 
could have been done. Many of the cannon were without carriages, and being 
of enormous weight, could only be moved with the greatest difficulty. The 
Turks might be seen hoisting and propping them up with levers of wood, and 
then firing in any, or rather in no direction. The Greeks, in the meanwhile, occu- 
pied houses close to the castle, and kept up a brisk fire of musquetry; others 
made a noise at a ridiculous distanee, and used to expend their courage and pow- 
der most vigorously. 

** Thus there was a constant noise, with little execution. In spite of all their 
practice, there was nobody among the Turks that acquired any skill in gunnery, 
with the exception of one man, a barber. His skill, nevertheless, was limited, 
for he could only fire from his own cannon, but that, to be sure, happened to be 
mounted, &c.”* 


But this farce was soon followed by a tragedy. Isouf Pasha 
arrived from Albania with a body of three hundred and fifty 
Turks, and the town was precipitately abandoned by the inhabit- 
ants, by a sort of tacit capitulation, as they were not molested in 
their retreat. Eight thousand people, among whom Mr. Green 
estimates there were six thousand men capable of bearing arms, 
departed quietly, and were quietly suffered to depart :— 

“ Four hours after the arrival of the Pasha, (whose force, consisting only of 
three hundred and fifty men, was too weak to allow of his following up the ad- 
vantages gained, ) the town was given up to pillage, and the work of destruction 
begua. Numbers of Greeks, chiefly old men, women, and children, took refuge 
in the consulates. Tlic French consulate, from its extent, accommodated the great- 


est number. I received as many as I could. The Greeks, in their flight, aban- 
doned the wounded in the hospital. Those that were able, got on mules or horses, 


* See Sketches of the War in Greece, pp. 18, 19, 20, 
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and escaped. Three that were unable to move, would have inevitably fallen into 
the hands of the Turks, had I not ordered them to be brought into the consu- 
late. The poor creatures were in a dying state ; their wounds did not appear to 
have been dressed. The Turks are now going about in parties, breaking open 
and pillaging houses. They have decapitated two or three Greeks found in or 
near the town, and have thrown their bodies into the streets.””* 


When the town was thoroughly plundered, the Pasha ordered. 
the houses of the Greek primates to be set on fire. The confla- 
gration spread ; and, in the space of ten hours, upwards of seven 
hundred houses were in ashes. Soon after, the Pasha having re- 
eeived reinforcements, about forty Greeks, who had fallen into 
his hands, were decapitated ; and the women and children, who 
were captured, sold as slaves. The following anecdote, related by 
Mr. Green, exhibits a still more striking picture of this barbarous 
warfare :— 


‘*A native of Paxo, volunteered to conduct a fire-ship, to a Turkish vessel, 
which was lying under cover of a fort; and it was agreed upon, that when he 
should have steered his vessel to the corvette, he should be picked up by boats 
sent from his own squadron. The Turks, on the other hand, were on the watch ; 
and, as soon as they saw the fire-ship approach, they manned their boats, and 
rowed directly for her. The Paxiote, seeing them coming, set fire to his ship, 
when it could not possibly avail; and immediately jumped overboard, no doubt 
hoping to be picked up by his countrymen, as agreed upon; but the Turks 
were too quick, and he fell into their hands. They seized the poor wretch, 
daubed his body with tar and combustibles, set him on fire, and thus roasted him 
alive.”’t 

Wherever the Turkish army marched, the villages and cities 
were in flames; and their course appears to have been marked 
with the deepest atrocities. ‘* After the conquest of Lalla,”’ says 
Mr. Green, ‘‘several of the Ionians who fell into the hands of 
the Turks, were impaled on the field of battle; and a sack of 
noses and ears, brought to Patrass, to be sent as trophies to the 
Grand Signior ; which revolting plan, is often adopted, as afford- 
ing proof-positive, of the favourable result of an action.’’+ 

On the other hand, every friend to liberty and the Greek 
cause, must deeply lament, that the Greeks have emulated, if 
not exceeded, the Turks, in their treatment of their prisoners. 
On the surrender of Napoli di Malvasia, on the condition that 
the Turkish garrison should be transported in Greek vessels to 
the coast of Anatolia, the Mainotes immediately commenced a 
massacre of the prisoners; and several hundreds were butchered 
in cold blood. § 

The same inexcusable want of faith, was displayed at the tak- 
ing of New Navarin. 

The place was closely invested by the Greek peasantry, as- 
aisted by some [onians, under the command of Count Mercati, 


* See Sketches of the War in Greece, pp. 24, 25. 
tIbid. p. 47. + Whid. p. 52. Ibid. p. 56. 
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of Zante; and the Turks, after an obstinate defence, surrendered 
on conditions similar to those of Napoli :— 3 


“The Greek Bishop of Modon and Arcadia, who commanded, ratified this 
treaty, by the most solemn professions, sworn on the cross; but no sooner was 
the fortress taken possession of, than he advised, and indeed insisted, on all the 
Turks being put to death, as the best means of getting rid of them. In conse- 
quence of this decision, after a massacre of one day, between three and four 
hundred men, women, and children, were put upon the small island in the mid- 
dle of the harbour, opposite the town; were stripped naked, and left to die of 
hunger. Their remains are to be seen at this day. Some Hydriote vessels took 
on board several of the chief families, under pretence of conveying them to 
Tunis. Instead of doing so, they were drowned and killed in the night, in the 
harbour; which, the next morning, was stained with the blood of the victims. 
Of the whole Turkish population which capitulated, only one hundred and sixty 


escaped death; and these were sold as slaves. The sailor who informed me of 


the massacre on beard the Hydriote vessels, was an eye-witness of the scenes he 
described. As soon as it was dark, he said, the boats were lowered down, and 
filled with Turks. They were rowed out a little distance ; but still their shrieks, 
and the noise of sabres hewing, and the plunge of heavy bodies in the water, 
could be distinctly heard. Of the poor wretches, who were left on the barren 
rock to starve, one escaped. He lashed the putrid bodies of his comrades to- 
gether; and on these, as on a raft, floated to the shore.””* 

The same want of faith was exhibited, after the surrender of 
Corinth, by the Greeks, according to Mr. Green :— 

** Deserted,” he says, ‘ by the Albanians, and seeing no chance of succour, the 
Turks, who formed the remainder of the garrison, consisting of four hundred 
men, surrendered on the 26th, to Prince Demetrius Ipsilanti, Colocotroni, and the 
other Greek chiefs, on condition that their lives should be spared; and that they 
should be embarked at Kekries, for some Turkish port in Asia Minor. The ca- 
pitulation was, as in*former instances, violated by the Greeks; who no sooner 
got the prisoners into their power, than they butchered upwards of a hundred 
and fifty, and carried away most of the women and children into slavery.” 

Mr. Green further states, in a letter, dated July 2d, 1823, that 
<¢up to the present time, the Greeks openly traffic in Turkish 
women and children, who have fallen into their power, during 
the present contest; and, in every way, treat them as the most 
abject slaves. Some of these unfortunate creatures have found 
their way to Zante, having been purchased in the Morea, by 
Ionians, for the worst of purposes. However, as soon as they 
reached a land under the exclusive protection of England, the 
local goa informed them and their purchasers, that they 
were free.’ 

The surrender of Tripolizza, according to Mr. Green, exhibited 
a scene of still more extensive and revolting atrocity. The Alba- 
nians, who formed a = of the garrison, having opened a secret 
negotiation with the Greeks, who were besieging the place, and 
agreed to remain inactive in case of attack, Tripolizza was car- 
ried. : 

“* After two days, devoted to plunder and excesses of the most revolting de- 
scription, the prisoners were taken out of the town, and above twelve thousand 


* See Sketches of the War in Greece, pp. 58, 59. 
+ Ibid. p. 92. t Ibid. p. 148. 
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men, women, and children, were put to death by tieir inhuman conquerors. Some 
were hanged; others impaled; and many roasted alive by large fires; the women, 
outraged in the first instance, and then ripped open, and dogs’ heads put into 
them. Upwards of two hundred Jews, who were inhabitants of the city, were 
put to death—some of them by crucifixion. In short, cruelties were practised, 
which pass all imagination.”* 

Such appears to be the character of a contest, in which both 
civil and religious antipathies are equally excited; and both com- 
bined, have engendered a bitter and malignant warfare, which 
outrages the common feelings of humanity. It is with no view to 
weaken the sympathies of our readers, in behalf of an oppressed 
people, that we have recorded these atrocities, but to guard them, 
if possible, against the mischiefs which must ever arise from 
mingling religious fanaticism with politics and morals. Such a 
combination never fails to produce a total confusion of rights and 
principles, and to substitute, in place of the rules of morality and 
government, every man’s own wild notions, controlled by no 
power but his own will. Under the dominion of fanaticism, 
every man assumes the privilege of being the interpreter of his 
own duties, as well as the duties of others, and judges according 
to the dictates of his passions, prejudices, or ignorance. In short, 
every man becomes his own legislator, since to make the laws,. 
and to interpret them for his own use, is one and the same thing. 
To invest every man with the power of determining his own 
claims, and regulating his own actions, independently of the laws, 
a privilege assumed by fanatics, is to destroy all the landmarks 
of rights and duties, and introduce utter confusion into morals 
and civil government. 

To make a difference in faith a ground of individual antipa- 
thy, or what is worse, for war and bloodshed, is to convert the 
Holy Ghost, which descended to the earth in the form of a dove, 
into a vulture. There are already more than sufficient causes for 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, in the actual conflicts of 
temporal passions and interests ; and wo to the world, if a differ- 
ence in religion is to become, as it once was, a ground for fattening 
the plains of Asia with the blood of Christian and Mussulman. 
It is only necessary to turn to the history of the Crusades, to be- 
hold an example and a warning of the dreadful and desolating 
consequences of a religious war. Under the guidance of*fanati- 
cism, the heroic and generous knight of chivalry became a blood- 
thirsty and unrelenting barbarian; and believing that his acts 
were sanctioned directly by Heaven, committed atrocities unwor- 
thy of a man. On the other hand, the Mahometans, always fana- 
tics, and believing that death in the defence of their faith was an 
immediate passport to a happy eternity, fought with a ferocious 
desperation, fatal to millions of the Crusaders. Nowhere in the 


* Sketches of the War in Greece, pp. 70, 71, 
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annals of the world, is there to be found such a deplorable pic- 
ture of famine, war, pestilence, and depravity of all kinds, associ- 
ated with a strange and seemingly irreconcilable devotion, as is 
exhibited in Fuller’s Holy War,* and various other records of 
these melancholy times. The adventurers, persuaded that the 
merits of the crusade were all-sufficient, indulged themselves in 
the most unbounded latitude of licentiousness. From the year 
1095, to the final cessation of these fatal adventures, Europe 
bled in her richest veins. Many departed, but few returned ; 
and those that did return, came home like Ulysses,—to behold 
their castles usurped by others, and find themselves forgot by 
their nearest relatives. 

“« Xerxes,” says Fuller, “ viewing his armie, consisting of more than a million, 


from an high place, all at a sight, is said to weep at the thought, that, within an 
hundred years, all those would be mowed down with death. But what man could 


behold, without floods of tears, if presented to him at one view, the infinites of | 


people which lost their lives in this action!”—alluding to the Crusades. 

**In the first voyage went forth (as the most conscionable writers report) three 
hundred thousand. Of these we can make the reader but spendthrift accounts. 
All is gone without showing the particulars. For after the taking of Jerusalem, 
this armie was drawn so low, that Godfrey, being to fight with Ammiravissus, the 
Egyptian, and bringing forth his whole strength, had but twelve hundred horse 
and nine thousand foot left him. 

«* At the second setting forth, of two hundred and fiftie thousand, led hither by 
Hugh, brother to the King of France, and sundrie other Bishops, not a thousand 
eame to Palestine. 

“In the third voyage, Conrade, the Emperor, led forth no fewer than two 
hundred thousand foot and fifty thousand horse; nor was the armie of King Louis 
of France farre inferior; of whom such as returned made no noise, as not consi- 
derable in number. 

‘On the fourth setting forth, Frederick Barbarossa counted one hundred 
and fifty thousand soldiers in his armie: of whom, when they came to Ptolemais, 
no more than eighteen hundred men remained. 

*¢ Fifthly ; what numbers were carried forth by our Richard the first and Phi- 
lip of France, I find not specified; no doubt they did bear proportion to the 
greatnesse of the undertakers. All which at their return, were consumed to a 
small companie. 

** To omit several other intermediate actions of many princes who went forth 
with armies and came home with families; King Lewis, carried forth two and 
thirtie thousand: of which only six thousand came home, as their own writers 
report, who tell the tale as it may sound best for the credit of their country ; 
whilest others count eightie thousand to have lost their hves in that voyage : yea 
some reckon no fewer than a hundred thousand common men, besides seven 
counts, to have died in Cyprus of the plague. 

“ At the second voyage to Tunis of an hundred and twentie ships, which lay 
at anchor at Trape, in Sicily, there were no more saved than the mariners of one 
onely French ship, and the thirteen ships of our Prince Edward : all the reste, 
with men, armour, and munition, did miserably perish. 

“But enough of this doleful subject. If young physicians with the first fee 
for their practice are to purchase a new church-yard, those who preached the 
first crusade, might well have bought some ground for graves, when they first 
persuaded this bloudie project, whereby they made ali Jerusalem, Golgotha, a 
place of sculls, and all Palestine, Aceldama, a field of bloud.”+ 


* Thomas Fuller, B. D. Prebendary of Sarum. 
+ Fuller's Holy Warre, chap. 20. pp. 262, 263, 4to. ed. 
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The same honest old divine, afterwards speculates upon the 
probability of these scenes being ever repeated, and comes to the 
conclusion that they will not. Had he lived in the present times, 
and seen precisely the same arguments urged in favour of the 
dismemberment of the Turkish empire, that were used to ani- 
mate the fury of the crusaders, he would, perhaps, have thought 
otherwise. Had he witnessed appeals to all Christendom, in fa- 
vour of the Greeks, not on the ground of their being an oppress- 
ed people, not on the score of civil rights, but solely because 
one party were Christians, the other Turks, he might possibly 
have seen cause to apprehend, that Europe was again to be pre- 
cipitated upon Asia, animated by the same religious phrenzy— 
that the same bloody drama was again to be exhibited, and the 
lives of hundreds of thousands once more sacrificed at the shrine 
of a religion of peace and forgiveness. Every page in the his- 
tory of the present contest, indicates the character of a religious 
war on both sides. The struggle is disgraced by those atrocities 
which have, unhappily, always more or less marked the rivalry 
of opposite sects, when an appeal was made to arms. That sa- 
cred bond, which forms a tie of brotherhood among those who 
think alike, has too often been converted into a deadly scourge, 
stained with the blood of those who differed in opinions. One 
of the most important lessons of history, is found in the nume- 
rous examples of the deplorable consequences arising from the 
sword being wielded in the cause of religion, and the lessons of 


peace and forgiveness distorted into a warrant of cruelty and’ 


bloodshed. The mild and tolerant spirit which grew out of the 
progress of knowledge, and the advances in refinement, ought 
not to be sacrificed at the shrine of religious antipathies. It is in 
itself a blessing, greater by far than all the benefits derived from 
Greece in its glory, or Greece in its decline; nor can all the ad- 
vantages which can possibly be hoped from the successful asser- 
tion of Grecian liberty, ever make amends for the abandonment 
of the humane, pious, and philosophical principle, that the errors 
of reason should be assailed by reason alone. When we sympa- 
thize in the sufferings of the Greeks, assuage their griefs, and 
administer to their necessities, let it be on the good principle of 
humanity; because they are our fellow-creatures, and require our 
aid; because they are struggling to wrest back those rights by 
force, of which force deprived them—not because they belong 
to the same great sect with ourselves. Were governments to act 
upon such a principle, every one must perceive, that by degrees 
it would extend itself into a warrant for persecuting every sect 
different from our own, and justify, not only the renovation of 
the edict of Nantz, and the disabilities of the Irish Catholics, 
but the stake, the faggot, and the inquisition itself. 

The right of interference, by menaces or by force, and with- 
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out the formality of a declaration of war, is, in a political, pretty 
much what the right of interference on grounds of faith, is in 
a religious point of view. It is equally an attempt to infringe 
upon the independence of nations, and the freedom of opinions. 
If three or four great powers are permitted, under any pretence 
whatever, to interfere with the domestic policy of the minor 
powers, and to dictate, and enforce submission to their own 
views and policy, it must be evident, that the secondary states 
can only preserve the shadow of independence. 

After the final triumph of the great European confederacy 
over Napoleon, the allied powers for the first time usurped the 
privilege of settling the affairs of Europe agreeably to their own 
notions of policy. They did not content themselves with re- 
storing Europe to its former state, but they proceeded to appor- 
tion it anew among the different candidates for Territory. To 
some they gave, and from some they took away. Here, a sove- 
reign created by the sword of Napoleon, who dubbed kings, as 
kings formerly dubbed knights, was stripped of his crown; and 
there, another was suffered to retain it, with a new accession of 
domain. To some states they dictated a system of inland policy; 
to others, a system of foreign relations. Above all, they took 
special care of themselves, and made all the secondary powers 
pay well, for what was given and what was taken away. They 
designated themselves as the ‘* High Contracting Powers,” and 
by virtue of this eminence, assumed the right of paying little 
attention to the rights of independent nations of inferior dignity. 
Such was the origin, and such the prerogative assumed by the 
famous ‘‘ Holy Alliance,’’ which was imagined to have been dis- 
solved by the death of Alexander of Russia, and the supposed 
secession of Mr. Canning. We say supposed, because it is only 
to the new states of South America that Mr. Canning extended 
his ‘liberal principles.’? Whether this was a sacrifice to universa! 
emancipation, or universal trade, may be a question with many. 

But whoever scrutinizes the conduct and motives of the great 
powers of Europe, in relation to Spain, Portugal, and Turkey, 
will scarcely fail to detect the principles of the old holy alliance, 
operating under a new mask, and apparently, at least in some in- 
stances, in a better cause, though with the same disregard to the 
independence of nations. Spain is occupied by the troops of 
France, which she is obliged to pay, for interfering in a struggle 
for the settlement of her own internal affairs. In Portugal, the 
same interference in the internal affairs of an independent nation, 
appears on the part of England, in sending an army, and occu- 
pying the capital, under pretence of establishing a free constitu- 
tion. One interferes, to protect the rights of legitimacy against 
the encroachments of the constitution ; the other, to protect con- 
stitutional principles from the encroachments of legitimacy. Eng- 
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jand shuts her eyes to the interference of France, in favour of ar- 
bitrary power, while France, with characteristic politeness, winks 
at the interference of England, in behalf of free principles. .We, 
the people of the United States, who hold that the nations of the 
earth are, and ever have been, in possession of the right of self- 
government, cannot for a moment relish this lofty pretension to 
intermeddle, under any pretence whatever, with the struggles of 
parties, among independent nations. Happily, far removed as we 
are from this neighbourly interference of the great powers of 
Europe, yet the time may possibly come, when the success of 
this system at home, may tempt the ‘‘high contracting parties” 
to extend their friendly endeavours to us, to guard us against 
the dangerous influence of democracy, and the mischiefs arising 
from the want of that sine gua non of a legitimate government, 
an established church. The cap of liberty may be mistaken for a 
turban. 

This privilege of going about the world, righting wrongs 
abroad and inflicting them at home, is too dangerous to be con- 
ceded to the exercise of despotic power. It may, and certainly 
will, be turned to purposes of policy, interest, or revenge, fatal 
to the existence of the weaker states, who may at all times be- 
come the subjects of legitimate revision, and be forced to adopt 
any policy, or any system of government, however fatal to their 
interests or obnoxious to their feelings. 

The conduct pursued by the high contracting powers towards 
Turkey, will be viewed through a more favourable medium ; 
but is founded in the same assumed right of interference. The 
pretext is more popular, perhaps more justifiable ; but the prece- 
dent is equally dangerous. We are fully aware, that the subject 
is a delicate one, and that the public pulse is at fever heat in re- 
gard to every thing relating to Greece. Still do we firmly yet 
temperately maintain, that the attempt to dictate to an independ- 
ent power, and the attack upon the Turkish fleet, after blockad- 
ing it for some time, without the formality of a declaration of 
war, and while the ambassadors of these very powers were ne- 
gotiating at Constantinople, were acts which no difference of re- 
ligion can justify; for no difference of religion warrants a depart- 
ure from the ordering modes of Christian warfare, or justifies a 
violation of the laws of nations. Nations out of the pale of civil- 
ization, cannot, it is true, claim the benefit of a code, to which 
they pay no regard themselves. But Turkey has long been re- 
cognised as a member of the Diplomatic Body; her ambassadors 
are every where received, and treaties have been made with her 
by the principal powers of Europe. But, even if this were not 
the case, people who make war, under the pretence of maintain- 
ing the rights of religion and humanity, would do well to set an 
example of both. Were they to adopt the maxims and manners 
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of barbarians and savages, in their intercourse of peace or war 
with them, the whole world would become equally savage in 
time. They should set a good, and not follow a bad example. 

It is time that we should select fuller specimens of the infor- 
mation communicated in the Skefches. Mr. Green’s details de- 
rive their chief value from the circumstance of his having been 
an eye-witness of most of the scenes which he describes, and a 
near neighbour of others. His opinion of the Greeks is certainly 
not favourable on the whole. We here subjoin some large ex- 
tracts, by which our readers may learn the nature and condition 
of the Barbarian fleets, at an early period of the war; the cha- 
racter and composition of the principal Turkish force in Greece; 
the career of Lord Cochrane in the Greek service ; and the state 
of things at the date of the treaty of mediation, and, indeed, as 
late as the battle of Navarin. On these heads, we have seen no- 
thing elsewhere so curious and authentic :-— 


** 9th October, 1821. 


** The Turks can bring a hundred sail of armed vessels into action, though 
they have never produced more than fifty at once. The Tunisians, Tripolitans, 
and Algerines, have occasionally furnished about twenty vessels of war, consisting 
of corvettes, brigs, and schooners, well armed and manned, but these, though act- 
ing under the Turkish Admiral, in reality do just as they please. The Turkish 
naval force proper, or that which is furnished from the arsenal at Constantinople, 
consists of five or six three-deckers, six or eight seventy-fours, thirty frigates and 
corvettes, and between forty and fifty schooners and brigs. There is no regular ma- 
rine, but whenever the ships are to be manned for any expedition, an impressment 
takes place. The press-gang run into the coffee and wine-houses, where the poorer 
orders resort, and seize all indiscriminately, without making the least inquiry as 
to their knowledge of naval tactics. Nay, people quietly walking the streets do 
not escape. A more efficient race of sailors, however, is found among the traders 
of the Black Sea, and the boatmen of the Bosphorus, and these are impressed 
without mercy. 

“Before the Revolution broke out, the islands of Hydra and Spezzia were 
obliged to furnish a certain number of seamen whenever they should be called 
upon by the Porte so to do, and this was a condition of their being allowed to 
govern themselves. This will account for so many Greeks being found in the 
Turkish navy at the beginning of the war. Europeans also are never wanting, 
but it must be stated in justice to these, that many have beenregularly trepanned 
into their service. There are a set of wine-houses at Constantinople, which are 
kept by Maltese and other Europeans, to which almost all the Frank sailors re- 
sort. The landlerd goes to the Turkish Capoudan, and asks if he requires any 
Europeans, and if so, how many. The Capoudan states the number he wants, 
and generally pays down the money for them. The landlord then returns to the 
inn, finds out all the discontented sailors in the Porte, plies them well with liquor, 
and contrives to make them sign a regular agreement of service. As soon as this 
is effected, they are immediately conveyed on board ship, drunk as they are, and 
most especial care is taken that no opportunity of landing shall be afforded them, 
as long as the vessel remains in harbour. They have the same rations as the 
Turkish sailor, but wine, spirits, or grog, must be paid for extra, in fact in any 
way that the unfortunate Christian can. Every Turkish ship, however, has a 
regular coffee-house on board, at which all imaginable wants may be gratified : 
the keeper of this coffee-house is perhaps the very scoundrel who assisted in 
kidnapping the Europeans, or at least he has something to do with it. If the Eu- 
ropean has need of any thing, he is allowed to get it from the coffee-house on 
credit, and about two hundred per cent. on the value of the article is charged. 
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The sailor, therefore, after he has served several months, so far from having any 
pay to receive, is told that the whole is due to the coffee-house keeper, and that 
moreover he has a further debt to liquidate, which of course can only be done 
by further service. I have more than once been called upon officially, to liberate 
Englishmen who had been first kidnapped, and then cheated ; in some in- 
stances I have been successful, though in others the terms of agreement, signed 
with the man’s own hand, has been shown me to prove that he was not forced 
into the Turkish service. The officers of the fleet are chosen from among the 
soldiery, and their nomination is a matter of interest resting in the hands of the 
Capoudan Pasha. Nautical skill may truly be said not to exist among the Turks, 
and any one who has had the good fortune to have sailed with the squadron which 
accompanied our fleet at the time of Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt, is thought 
a very Nelson. With such a crew, it is a matter of surprise how the Turks ma- 
nage to navigate at all; but the fact is, that the vessel is sailed and steered by 
Europeans, while the fighting part belongs exclusively to the Turks. I have been 
told, and, from what I have seen, I can easily believe, that the confusion on board 
a Turkish vessel is absolutely ridiculous. One-half of the men are, pevhepe hor- 
ribly sea-sick, sprawling about the deck; while the other half are pulling at 
ropes of which they have no knowledge. The Chaouses are seen running here 
and there, bastinadoing right and left, and forcing the men to their duty. Indeed, 
the way in which the sailors are taught to handle and know the different — 
is, as I was informed, quite on a par with the rest of the system. Vegetables, 
pipes, pieces of cloth, &c. are attached to the rigging and the cordage, and then 
the command is given, ‘ haul up the long pipe; let go the cabbage,’ &c. After 
the news was known of the destruction of a fine ship of war, by the fire-ships of 
the Greeks, the panic that seized the crew of a Turkish vessel, on the approach 
of a Greek one, was excessive. Sailors on board these, have told me, that nothing 
could exceed the scene of confusion. The guns were fired without aim, and often 
on the side on which the enemy was not: the men were fying here and there, 
vociferating and running ; many were preparing to jump overboard, and others 
absolutely did so. In fact, at the best of times, there is little discipline; but at 
such a juncture there is none. It was the knowledge of this that emboldened the 
small Greek vessels to approach and mancuvre round the heavy armed Turkish 
frigates with perfect impunity. A Greek vessel once a yar ga a Turkish heavy 
frigate so clase, that the anchor of the latter caught hold of some part of the rig- 
ging of the former. In an instant, both one and the other ran to cut away and 

isentangle themselves ; the Greek not liking such close quarters, and the Turk 
taking his enemy to be a fire-ship. Nota single shot was fired. The loquacious 
Greek was heard to vociferate the vilest abuse on the Turk and on Mahomet ; 
while the grave Turk, on the other side, merely shook his finger, and invited 
him to fight it out hand to hand. A single broadside from an European, of half 
the weight of metal of the Turk, would have blown the Greek out of the water. 

** These scenes, however, occurred in the beginning of the revolution. Both 
their panic and their thorough want of skill have been bettered by experience, and 
in more than one instance a single Turkish vessel has fought its way through a 
whole Greek squadron. 

** The Viceroy of Egypt, for some years past, has been gradually increasing 
his naval force, and his feet now consists of at least sixty vessels of war. Of 
these, six or seven are frigates, which have been chiefly built in private dock-yards 
at Marseilles, Leghorn, and Trieste ; the others consist of corvettes, brigs, and 
schooners, and, with few exceptions, the whole of these vessels are of a very 
superior class, and in excellent order, In action, and in the management of 
their vessels, the Egyptians have proved themselves infinitely superior to the 
Constantinople Turks; but this, no doubt, is owing in a great measure to the 
fact of there being many foreign seamen in the Viceroy’s service, who form part 
of the crew of each vessel. 

** Such is the Turkish naval power. The Greek remains now to be described. 

“* Five-and-twenty years ago, the present populous towns of Hydra and Spez- 
zia were two small fishing villages. About this time the coasts of Spain and 
France were blockaded by our vessels ; the Hydriots speculated, and sent in 
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small craft with corn to the blockaded station ; and the immense profits they 
realized soon induced them to extend their risks. Their Admiral, Tombazi, 
whom I knew, informed me, that he was the first to get an American ship as a 
model, and from this, his countrymen constructed those vessels which have sub- 
sequently been converted into armed ones. Ina few years, almost the whole 
of the corn-trade of the Black Sea was in the hands of the Greeks, and the in- 
habitants of Hydra and Spezzia became enormously rich. At the breaking out 
of the revolution, this profitable trade ceased, and their vessels returned to their 
respective islands without delay. With the exception of four or five three-mast- 
ed polaccas, and six or eight schooners, the whole of the vessels belonging to 
a me Spezzia, and Psara, are rigged as polacca brigs, their size varying from 
a hundred and fifty to five hundred tons, being pierced for twelve totwenty guns. 
Iam unable to state the exact number of vessels belonging to these three isl- 
ands at the period above alluded to, but only forty or fifty were armed and equip- 
ped during the first months of the revolution ; and at no one period does it ap- 
pear that the Greek naval force sent to sea, ever exceeded eighty vessels. 

** The Greek vessels, with few exceptions, have been built from beautiful mo- 
dels, and sail remarkably fast ; their crews have all the capabilities of good sea- 
men, except that essential Lee Ans ag There are several Capitani on board, 
and each man has as much voice in the direction of the vessel as the Captain 
himself. This, therefore, gives rise to great confusion ; but in the management 
of their vessels, they are infinitely superior to the Turks. 

** Respecting the Greek marine, however, I conceive that an erroneous opinion 
generally exists in Europe, as, with the exception of the Hydriots and Spezziots, 
experience has taught me, that the Greeks are far from being experienced sail- 
ors, Few even of the Captains of those two islands have studied navigation, and 
that to a very limited extent ; their ignorance, in this respect, being obviated by 
the circumstance of their rarely navigating out of sight of land. - During fine 
weather they manage their vessels and small coasting craft very well, and even 
expertly ; but in a squall or gale of wind, especially during the night, they ge- 
nerally lose all self-possession, the greatest confusion prevails, incense is burnt, 
the Virgin invoked, and every endeavour made to run the vessel into the nearest 
port for shelter.” 


*¢ 30th January, 1826. 


** Missolongi is now regularly invested by the Egyptian army, assisted by the 
Albanians under the orders of the Seraskier. Up to the present time nothing of 
consequence has taken place, the troops being employed in forming the batte- 
ries, in transporting shot, shells, and ammunition, from Crio Nero to the Camp, 
and in cutting fascines and brushwood to fill up the ditches. For this laborious 
service the Arabs have proved themselves to be far superior to the Albanians, as 
they were up to their middle in water most part of the day, and notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the season, did not appear to suffer therefrom. Most part of 
the shot, shells, &c. were transported on the heads of the Arabs from Crio Nero 
to Missolongi, a distance of four hours, which alone would have killed stronger 
looking men. I am now able, from personal observation, to give you some ac- 
count of the Egyptian army, which I think will prove acceptable. Each regi- 
ment originally consists of four thousand Arabs, clothed in a uniform composed 
of a red cloth jacket, trowsers, and skull-cap, and armed with a musket, bayonet, 
and cartouche-box. The officers are Asiatic and other Turks, but the sergeants, 
corporals, and drummers, are Arabs. In appearance they are certainly the most 
despicable troops imaginable, there being scarcely a fine-looking man amongst 
them; added to which, they have almost universally suffered from the Opthal- 
mia, and have either lost an eye, squint very much, or are short-sighted. Since 
their arrival in the Morea, the uniform of many has given place to all kinds of 
grotesque clothing, acquired by pillage, such as women’s petticoats, Albanian 
kilts, &c. They make up, however, for their appearance, by their behaviour, be- 
ing exceedingly obedient, and apt at learning military evolutions, the old regi- 
ments going through the exercise very well ; added to which, they never by any 
chance complain, and stand fatigue remarkably well. Indeed, from the time of 
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their landing in the Morea, their privations have been very great, continually 
marching and counter-marching over mountains, and fording rivers. At Patrass 
the tents were not pitched, the men were exposed day and night to the weather, 
and to protect themselves from its inclemency, dug holes in the ground, into 
which they thrust their heads, leaving the rest of their bodies exposed. They 
are constxntly drilled, and sometimes are exercised six or seven times a-day. 
When off duty, one of their occupations is the cleaning of their muskets, which 
they keep remarkably bright and in good order. There are no regular cavalry 
attached to Ibrahim Pasha’s army, but all the officers, medical staff, and com- 
missariat department, are mounted, besides the baggage horses and mules. Of 
the European officers, of whom so much has been said, there are few of any con- 
sequence with Ibrahim. Of the French, the generality are surgeons, young stu- 
dents from the hospitals: Colonel Seves, known as Soliman Bey, is now at Tri- 
polizza, and has not been here. ‘lhe Italians are chiefly Instructori, or Drill of- 
ficers, but they have merely the name, at least while they remained here ; it is 
said, however, that they were of use in Egypt. The number of Europeans now 
here and at Missolongi with the army does not exceed thirty ; and I am informed 
that there are not more than double that number altogether in the Morea. LIbra- 
him Pasha is said to pay little attention to them, and in no instance I believe fol- 
lowed their advice, not even of his chief engineer, Lieutenant-Colonel Romey, 
a Neapolitan. Their pay varies from seven hundred to two thousand piastres a 
month, with rations for a horse and servant, which undoubtedly is their chief in- 
ducement to enter the service of the Pasha of Egypt. Some of these same Eu- 
ropeans in the first instance joined the Greeks, but getting no pay, and receiving 
ill-treatment and abuse, quitted their service in disgust. Since they have joined 
the Egyptians they have been regularly paid, and never go into battle.” 


“13th May, 1826. 


“I will now proceed to give you an account of the events. attending the fal! 
of Missolongi; and althougn, up to the present time, the most erroneous ac- 
counts are circulated and believed concerning the same, I have reason to think 
— succeeded in arriving at the truth, not without infinite difficulty and 
trouble. 

** The Garrison of Missolongi, reduced to a state of starvation, and perceiving 
that their hopes of receiving assistance by means of the Greek fleet were not 
realized, at last determined to abandon the place, and if possible, to escape 
through the Turkish camp. Unfortunately for them, however, [brahim Pasha 
was advised of all their proceedings and intentions, by deserters from the town ; 
and, in consequence, the most effectual means were taken to prevent a surprise. 
On Friday, the 21st April, Ibrahim Pasha offered a capitulation to the Greeks, on 
condition of laying down their arms; which was refused, in consequence of the 
obstinacy of the Souliots. It is stated, that the understanding, on the part of 
the Greeks, was, that an armed force should appear on the heights in the rear of 
the Turkish camp, and, on their giving a signal, the sortie was to be made. 
This, in fact, took place, although the Greeks never came down from the moun- 
tains to the assistance of the garrison; indeed, it is asserted by some, that it was- 
a party of Ibrahim’s troops who appeared on the mountains, and by giving the con- 
certed signal, deceived the besieged. Be this as it may, the sortie was made about 
nine o’clock on Saturday night, 22d ultimo, in great confusion, the women and 
children being in advance, in consequence of which great numbers of them 
were killed by the fire of the besiegers, as well as by their falling into the ditches : 
the others continued to advance ; but being opposed on every side by the Turks, 
a dreadful massacre ensued. I have been assured by persons who were present, 
and by others who visited the camp soon after the catastrophe, that the plain be- 
tween Missolongi and the mountains was covered with dead bodies. On these 
occasions it is impossible to ascertain accurately the number of those who fall, 
and therefore no reliance ought to be placed on the reports which have been 
circulated on the subject. It is stated, and I believe correctly, that the principal 
part of the Souliots (who formed the chief defence of Missolongi) escaped ta 
the mountains; and, some days afterwards, seyeral of the Greeks who escaped. 
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at the same time, came into Lepanto, and surrendered to the Turks, as they had 
wandered about the neighbourhood, without being able to procure the means of 
subsistence. Above three thousand pair of ears were cut off from the dead bo- 
dies, and sent to Constantinople; while about five thousand women and children 
were made slaves. Among the dead bodies, those of Papadiamantopulo, Eparch 
of Missolongi, (formerly Primate of: Patrass,) and Meyer, Editor of the Greek 
Chronicle, were recognised. The loss of the Turks was trifling, as the Greeks 
scarcely offered any resistance, seeming only desirous of effecting their escape. 
Ibrahim Pasha gave up the town to be sacked by his Arab troops; and, upon 
the Albanians nage Aap i we in the spoils, they were prevented doin 
so by the Arabs, who actually formed, and fired on the Albanians, by whic 
about a hundred and fifty of the Jatter are said to have been killed, when the 
others desisted from their purpose, and were only permitted to enter the place 
three days afterwards. The truth is, that from the commencement of the Egyp- 
tian army’s appearance before Missolongi, the greatest jealousy existed between 
the Albanians serving under the Seraskier, and the Arabs, which led to endless 
disputes ; and, in reser mae the Egyptian camp was formed at the distance of 
about a mile from that of the Albanians. The latter were not permitted to take 
any part in the operations of the siege; but were employed at the outposts. 
Ibrahim Pasha had reason to believe, from the general conduct of the Albanians, 
as well as from secret information, that some of their Chiefs favoured the Greeks 
in Missolongi; and, after the fall of that place, sich proved to be the case, as 
letters were found from Albanian Chiefs, addressed to some of the besieged, in- 
forming them of Ibrahim’s operations. When it is recollected, that the former 
assaults on Missolongi were made by Albanian mercenaries, under the command 
of these same Chiefs, the principal cause of their failure has thus become suffi- 
ciently evident. 

** Missolongi having been completely sacked by the Arabs, orders were given 
to collect the bodies of the slain; and which, Loving been placed in heaps, 
were burnt, in order to prevent infection. 

** Upon taking a review of the various attacks made upon Missolongi by the 
Turks, and the brave defences of its garrison, it is impossible not to render a tri- 
bute of admiration to the memory of those, who, compelled by famine to aban- 
don its walls, have perished in the attempt. That such a dreadful catastrophe 
might have been avoided, there can be no doubt, as Ibrahim Pasha offered the 
garrison and inhabitants a capitulation on the same terms, as he granted at Ana- 
tolicé, which they knew he had fulfilled ; and therefore, under the circumstan- 
ces of the case, might have been honourably agreed to by them. 

** Being naturally anxious to visit a place which had made so many brave de- 
fences, and had cost the Turks so much, I proceeded to Missolongi a few days 
since. I must confess, that its appearance caused me much surprise : its fortifi- 
cations are scarcely worthy the name; and of fifteen guns mounted on the bas- 
tions, consisting of three to twelve-pounders, the greater part were unfit for ser- 
vice. There can be no doubt, that the natural position of Missolongi, it being 
built in a marsh below the level of the sea, was its greatest security, and formed 
its real defence; but I certainly am of opinion, that the Turks might have taken 
the place by storm any night, without losing half the number of men they did 
at Monasteri. The Greeks succeeded by boasting, in frightening the Turks into a 
belief, that the place was impregnable. The effect of the cannonading from the 
Turkish batteries, was not what might have been expected ; and-there really was 
no practicable breach made, although the walls might have been easily escaladed. 
The shells, however, caused great devastation, as, with the exception of about 
twenty houses, all was a heap of ruins. The house which had been inhabited 
by Lord Byron, escaped unhurt. An Albanian offered to point out to me the 
tomb of Marco Bozzaris; and, upon reaching the spot, I was shocked to find 
that the grave of this brave Chief had not been respected by his enemies, who 
had dug up his remains, as well as those of General Normann, in the expectation 
that they had been buried with their arms. The skeleton of Marco Bozzaris lay 

to view; the skull was separated from the body, and my first wish was 
to rescue at least the former from farther sacrilege ; but, as I could not conceal 
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it on my person, and did not deem it prudent to carry it through the Turkish 
camp exposed to view, I was reluctantly compelled to abandon my design, and 
merely preserved some of the teeth. ' 

**I then proceeded to the Egyptian camp outside the walls, and had an inter- 
view with Ibrahim Pasha. He is of middling stature, rather fat, marked with 
the small-pox, has a reddish beard, and is on the whole not a goodlooking man : 
he evidently has an excellent opinion of himself, the natural consequence of bein 
surrounded by flatterers and slaves. He is, however, an active man compare 
with other Turks, and certainly manages, one way or other, to carry his plans 
into effect. While marching from place to place in the Morea, his manner of 
living was not at all splendid or luxurious; but at Missolongi he lived in great 
state. His tent was a most magnificent one, and combined elegance with com- 
fort. It covered a large extent of ground, and was divided into several apart- 
ments. The outside was composed of green canvass, rendered impervious to the 
weather, by a second covering; the inside was completely lined with picces of 
different coloured silk. The tents of the officers were green; those of the men, 
white. A tent was allotted to every twelve men, and these were placed in re- 
gular rows. Ovens were built outside of cach tent, which served for cooking 
the rations, and baking the bread.” 


** October 18th, 1827. 


“In the beginning of 1827, General Church, and Lord Cochrane, arrived in 
Greece, and were soon afterwards named Military and Naval Commanders-in- 
Chief. His Lordship quitted the schooner, in which he had been previously 
cruising in the Mediterranean, and assumed the command of the American ship, 
which had been named by the Greeks, the Hellas frigate. The greatest part of 
the American crew, which navigated the vessel to Greece, are stated to have 
quitted her soon afterwards, and were replaced by Greeks, under the immediate 
direction of Admiral Misulis, who embarked on board at the request of Lord 
Cochrane : his Lordship had also in his pay some English officers and seamen. 

“A few Greek vessels having been equipped, and a land force collected, it 
was determined to attempt the relief of the Acropolis of Athens, and the expe- 
dition sailed about the end of March for the Pirzus. An army had been collect- 
ed by the Greeks in the vicinity of Athens, represented as the largest force they 
had ever yet brought together in the field: with this force, communications were 
opened, and offensive operations commenced. A small fort, near the Pirzus, ca- 
pitulated on the 28th April, honourable terms having been granted ; but no soon- 
er were the garrison, of three hundred men, in the power of the Greeks, than 
they were shamefully butchered. This infamous act having been witnessed by 
Lord Cochrane, he thought it expedient to publish an address to the Greek Ma- 
rine, disclaiming all participation in the outrage, which he designates ‘as the 
most frightful he ever beheld.’ Shortly after this occurrence, the combined 
Greek forces, under the orders of Church and Cochrane, made a general attack 
on the Turks besieging Athens ; but in a few hours were completely defeated, 
with considerable loss, and, it is said, the two commanders with difficulty saved 
their lives, by flying to the ships. 

Lord Cochrane then sailed for Patrass, with the frigate and steam vessel; and 
when off Cape Papa, within sight of Zante, had an action with two Turkish cor- 
vettes, which lasted several hours; but strange as it may appear, his Lordship 
was here again unsuccessful, as both the corvettes escaped, and subsequently 
reached Alexandria in safety. 

** After this failure, Lord Cochrane, appears to have returned to Napoli, and 
being joined by about twenty Greek vessels, decided on attempting the destruc- 
tion of the Viceroy’s fleet, then fitting out at Alexandria. Thither the expedi- 
tion sailed, and having arrived off the port, on the 16th June, hoisted Austrian 
colours; but since the former similar attempt made by the Greeks, the Viceroy 
had adopted strict precautions, and constantly kept a vessel of war cruising out- 
side the harbour. The Egyptian cruiser recognised the Greek vessels at once, 
and giving the alarm by firing guns, attempted to make the port: failing in do- 
ing so, she was run on shore. A fire-ship was sent to burn her, without success: 
a second succeeded, and she was destroyed. By this time the alarm on shore 
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had become general. Mehemet Ali immediately proceeded to the harbour, and 
by his presence and exertions got twenty-four vessels out to sea, which was the 
exact number of the Greek force. These, however, did not remain to fight, and 
were chased by the Egyptian fleet as far as Rhodes, when the pursuit was aban- 
doned, the latter returning to Alexandria, after being joined by the two cor- 
vettes attacked by Lord Cochrane off Cape Papa. These repeated failures, al- 
though no doubt principally caused by Lord Cochrane’s having Greeks under his 
orders, and brave and Sovemniaka enemies to deal with, appear to have made the 
Greeks dissatisfied with their two English Commanders-in-Chief, and (as it is 
said) Miaulis quitted the Hellas, and again assumed the command of his own 
brig. On the 2d of August, the Greek frigate and a brig appeared off Zante, 
steering for the Bay of Patrass, where two Turkish vessels, a corvette and schoon- 
er, then lay. During that day a heavy firing was heard, and the next the frigate 
was seen towing the corvette, which she captured, and it is believed the 
schooner also. The lonians are described as having given way to the most ex- 
travagant joy on occasion of this first success of Lord Cochrane, although the 
great disparity in size and Mtn og of metal could hardly leave a doubt of the re- 
sult. The last advices received, state that the steam vessel had been laid up, as 
her a had become unserviceable, and the Greeks had no means of repair- 
ing them. 

fe Having thus stated, as far as is within my knowledge, the proceedings of the 
Greek navy since the chief command was assumed by Lord Cochrane, I will now 
proceed to relate what has taken place on shore. 

**It has been already stated, that after the fall of Missolongi, Ibrahim Pasha 
returned with his army to the Morea. Upwards of eighteen months have elaps- 
ed since that event, during which period Ibrahim has not struck a single blow. 
{It is true, however, that he has marched and counter-marched in all directions 
without any opposition; that he has kept up the communications with the for- 
tresses in his possession ; that several of the Capitani have submitted and receiv- 
ed his letters of pardon; and also that the Greek districts of Gastouni, Patrass, 
and Vostizza, as far inland as Calavrita, have returned to their former allegiance. 
For some months past, Greeks, wearing their arms, have resumed their commer- 
cial intercourse with the Turks at Patrass, and they have this year been permit- 
ted to cultivate their valuable currant vineyards at Vostizza, the Egyptian soldiery 
being quartered in the district. 

“The only fortresses remaining in the possession of the Greeks are Napoli di 
Romania, Corinth, and Napoli di Malvasia. ‘The possession of the latter is of lit- 
tle importance to either party, but Ibrahim appears to be fully aware of the im- 

robability of obtaining possession of the others, except by bribery. From what 
as recently transpired, there can be little doubt of his having very nearly pos- 
sessed himself of Napoli di Romania by such means. 

‘* The Seraskier invested Athens in June, 1826: the town was occupied by 
his es while the Acropolis, in the centre of it, was defended by the 
Greeks. 

** The fighting was confined to occasional skirmishes, as the Seraskier appears 
from the first to have determined to starve the garrison into a surrender. At one 
time, when at the greatest extremity, they were relieved in a very gallant man- 
ner by Colonel Fabvier, who threw some provisions into the Acropolis, and en- 
tered it with afew men. After the failure of the second attempt to relieve the 
place by General Church and Lord Cochrane, the garrison capitulated, on con- 
dition of being permitted to retire. 

“The Acropolis was taken possession of by the Seraskier in June 1827, the 
conditions of the capitulation Seine respected. 


**In Roumelia, Albania, Epirus, &c. tranquillity has been preserved by the 
Turks up to the present time, nor have the Greeks resumed the offensive, or ot- 
fered the icast resistance in that quarter since the fall of Missolongi. 

“Thus, then, it appears that at the present moment the Insurgents are reduc- 
ed to the possession of three fortresses in Greece, and that, although the differ- 
ent districts are still occupied by their inhabitants, (some having even submitted) 
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the whole eof Continental Greece, with the exception of the district of Maina, is 
in the hands of the Ottomans. 

‘‘ The Hydriots and Spezziots have retired to their islands, without much pro- 
bability of their again fitting out fleets, as the small proportion of the two Eng- 
lish Loans which ever reached Greece, have long since disappeared, and it is 
well known that from the very first of the struggle, those islanders would never 
stir without being paid for their services in advance. From the same cause, no 
army, or military force, has ever been kept together for any length of time, and 
the notorious chief, Colocotroni, who really had more influence over the Greeks 
than any other commander, seems to have been a mere passive spectator of events 
during the last twelve months. 

**On the other hand, the resources of the Grand Signior and of the Viceroy 
of Egypt, have enabled them constantly to send rho armaments to Greece ; 
and so late as the 9th of September last, a large fleet reached Navarin from Alex- 
andria, where reinforcements of troops, and supplies of provisions, ammunition, 
and money, were safely landed. It cannot therefore be reasonably doubted, that, 
ere long, the Insurgent force remaining in arms would have been compelled to 
submit, and to make the best terms they could with the Porte ; for it would be 
preposterous to suppose that Lord Cochrane, with a single vessel, and without 
funds, should make head against the combined Ottoman forces.” 


It is unnecessary to discuss the opinions of Mr. Green, on the 
probable issue of the Greek Revolution. Events which have oc- 
curred since the publication of his work, have given a new face 
to the contest, and placed its decision perhaps in other hands. 
The high contracting powers seem equally resolved to coerce 
both parties, as appears by a letter, addressed to the Permanent 
Committee of the legislative corps of Greece, the style of which 
is sufficiently significant. It explains the nature and objects of the 
allies :— 


**We will not,” say these curious pacificators,—*‘ we will not suffer any expe- 
dition, any army, any blockade, to be made by the Greeks, beyond the limits of 
from Volo to Lepanto, including Salamina, Egina, Hydra, and Spezzia. 

** We will not suffer the Greeks to incite insurrection at Scio or in Albania, 
thereby exposing the population to be massacred by the Turks, in retaliation. 

** We will consider as void, papers given to cruisers, found beyond the prescrib- 
ed limits; and the ships of war of the allied powers will have orders to arrest 
them, wherever they may be found. 

“ There remains for you no pretext. The armistice by sea exists on the part of 
the Turks, de facto. Their fleet exists no more. Take care of your’s ; for we will 
also destroy it, if need be, to put a stop to a system of robbery on the high seas, 
which would end in your exclusion from the law of nations. — 

** As the present provisional government is as weak as it is immoral, we address 


these final and irrevocable resolutions to the Legislative Body.””* 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the foregoing is not 
the language of allies or defenders, but of masters. Indeed, we 
have seen nothing in all the manifestos, declarations, and com- 
ments, connected with the affairs of Greece, which affords so 
clear an insight into the intentions and conduct of the allied 
powers. The Greeks are prohibited from all offensive operations 
against the Turks, and restricted, in their nautical expeditions, 
within certain limits. The war is suspended by an ‘‘ armistice 


* See Letter signed by the three Admirals, dated Nayarin, October 24th 
1827. 
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de facto’’ by sea, while it rages de facto by land. In short, it 
would seem, that nothing could exceed the apparent. inconsisten- 
eies of the allied interference, or the dictatorial language used 
towards the people, in whose behalf they profess to have inter- 
fered. 





Arr. X. 


1.—Mémoires Anecdotiques sur L’ Intérieur Du Palais, et sur 
quelques événemens de L’ Empire depuis 1805 jusqu’au 
1° Mai 1814; pour servir a histoire de Napoléon, par 
L. F.J. De Bausser, Ancien Préfet du Palais Impérial. 
2 Vols. Svo. Paris: 1827. Anecdotical Memoirs of the 
Interior of the Palace, and of some public events of the 
Imperial Reign, from 1805 to the lst May 1814; to 
serve as a contribution to the History of Napoleon: 
by L. F. J. De Bausset, former Prefect of the Imperial 
Palace. 

2.—Histoire Générale de Napoléon Bonaparte, de sa vie pri- 
vée et publique, §&c. par Pauteur des Mémoires sur Le 
Consulat. Paris: 1827. General History of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, of his public and private life, §c. by the 
Author of the Memoirs of the Consulate. Paris: 1827. 


Curtosiry, with regard to the history and character of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, has been more lively and general, and of longer 
continuance among his contemporaries, than it ever was, in any 
age, in relation to any other human being: and in no other instance 
has that feeling been supplied with so much aliment. Besides the 
mass of details prepared at St. Helena, and furnished chiefly by 
himself, an incalculable amount and variety of information are 
widely spread in the books of tourists, annalists, military fol- 
lowers, and regular biographers. He engaged the attention of 
the world, and occupied the pens and tongues of politicians and 
moralists, in a degree absolutely unexampled, and not at all like- 
ly to be equalled for a long period to come. Yet considerably 
more is known of his public, external career and conduct, than 
of his domestic life, even after he became the supreme ruler of 
France, with a host of personal attendants and inmate observ- 
ers. Were it not for this consideration, and that enduring, and, 
indeed, indefatigable curiosity to which we have adverted, we 
should hardly venture to introduce a new work concerning him 
to our readers, when they have, perhaps all, in their hands, 
or fresh in their memories,—the comprehensive and attractive 
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Life, by Sir Walter Scott. As the case is, we apprehend that 
they will not merely brook, but welcome and relish, some of 
M. de Bausset’s statements, and certain parts of the History, 
which we have coupled with his Memoirs, for the purpose of 
describing and using the two Jatest productions of note relative 
to the wonder of the age. 

The author just mentioned, was Prefect of the Imperial Pa- 
/ace, an office which, he says, consisted in a personal attendance 
on Napoleon, and a supervision over part of the imperial house- 
hold, which was under the direction of a higher dignitary—the 
Grand Marshal. He seems to have been a sort of chief butler or 
major-domo, responsible for the department of the table; and 
some of his employments remind us of Gibbon’s remark, in the 
historian’s account of the imperial Augustan Court :—** Augustus 
or Trajan would have blushed at employing the meanest of the 
Romans in those menial offices, which, in the household and bed- 
chamber of a limited monarch, are so eagerly solicited by the 
proudest nobles of Britain.” 

The Emperor Napoleon “breakfasted from off a little maho- 
gany table, covered with a napkin.’’ When the breakfast was 
served, M. de Bausset—a count, and nearly allied to some of the 
most illustrious patrician families of France—announced that all 
was ready. While the Emperor ate, he, as Prefect of the Palace, 
‘¢ stood up, his hat under his arm, at the end of the little table,”’ 
awaiting any directions. During dinner, the Prefect ‘*had only 
to superintend the whole, and answer such questions as were put 
to him.’”” When coffee was introduced, the Empress poured it 
from the cup into the saucer, and M. de Bausset then ‘¢ present- 
ed it to Napoleon.”? The Court of the French ruler was model- 
led, in good part, after that of Constantine and his successors ; 
for the composition and arrangement of which, we may refer to 
the seventeenth chapter of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. The duty 
of the Roman ‘ Prefect of the sacred bed-chamber,’’ was to at- 
tend the Emperor in his hours of state, or in those of amusement, 
and to perform about his person all those menial offices, ‘¢ which 
can only derive their splendour from the influence of royalty.” 
The Roman ‘Counts of the Domestics” aspired, at times, from 
the service of the palace to the command of the armies; but it 
does not seem that this ambition ever seized our French Count. 
He accompanied Napoleon in his campaigns, but always in his 
peaceful capacity; and the manner of his advances and retreats, 
when thrown by duty or disaster among the combatants, is not 
a little ludicrous and characteristic. Occasionally, we feel nearly 
as much interest in the author as in his hero; an interest, how- 
ever, much like that which is inspired by the temper and con- 
duct of Sancho Panza in critical junctures. He was the true ’squire, 
as a gastronomic purveyor, for the imperial Quixote. In his fifth 
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chapter, he holds this language, —‘‘ It must be already remarked, 
that I have avoided any development of military operations, with 
a religious respect. A stranger to this noble career,—only busy 
with the internal administration of the palace,—it was simply as 
an amateur that I appeared in the army, when I had the happi- 
ness to follow the Emperor. I cared little to know the secrets of 
strategy or diplomacy. All my anxieties, all my attentions, were 
for the precious head, on which depended the welfare of so many 
millions of Frenchmen.” The reader, however, should not rely 
absolutely upon this profession of indifference to state secrets. 
There never was, in fact, a more vigilant Paul Pry near a throne, 
than our honied Prefect, as we shall have occasion to show. If 
he was not made privy to what was passing, or could not over- 
hear, he scrutinized looks and gestures, watched entrances and 
exits, had his own thoughts about all mysteries, and scarcely ever 
pleaded ignorance, but in the vein of the old Spanish dame :— 
** Senior yo no se nada, 

Estoy aqui en mi casa sentada : 

EI frayle, le vi entrar de noche, 

Y salir de madrugada ; 

Senor yo no se nada.” 

For the rest, M. de Bausset is a man of education and bon fon, 
who saw a great deal of Napoleon, at his zenith, during ten years, 
and has contributed to the fund of materials for his personal his- 
tory, a number of particulars, which will be adopted as authen- 
tic, though related by one who literally worshipped with a blind 
admiration, and evidently played the part of a parasite towards 
all the powerful and rich, into whose society he happened to fall. 

The new ‘‘ General History” is of a different texture, and from 
a very different source. It has been undertaken by Thibaudeau, 
the author of the curious Memoirs respecting the Convention 
and the Directory, which make part of the great and valuable 
series, entitled, Collection of Memoirs, relative to the French 
Revolution. He is an able, and, we believe, an honest writer ; 
of long experience as a political actor and critic. Only two vo- 
lumes of his present labours have as yet reached this country; and 
they are, certainly, specimens which betoken an impartial spirit 
and unwearied research. In his preface, he announces what we 
are disposed to admit,—that his work will be the most complete 
which has yet appeared on its subject. In his opinion, not much, 
perhaps, remained to be said of Napoleon asa military command- 
er; but the extraordinary personage is far from being yet sufli- 
ciently traced or understood, as the head of the French govern- 
ment. ‘‘C’est sur tout cette vaste tdche,”? adds Thibaudeau, 
‘© que nous avons enterprise.”? We shall give another quotation, 
in the author’s own language, in order to afford a more adequate 
idea of his plan and purpose :— 
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«Nous écrivons histoire de Napoléon d’aprés les monuments du temps offi- 
ciels ou privés, publics ou secréts. Aux tableaux, aux esquisses plus ou moins 
fidéles dont il a déja été le sujet, et od il a été, suivant les uns, trop maltraité 
par la haine, ou, d’aprés d’autres, trop exalté par l’admiration, nous opposerons 
un tableau od il se peindra lui méme par ses actes, ses correspondances, ses pro- 
clamations, ses discours, ses conversations, ses confidences, ses écrits; tantét on 
se bornera a les citer, tantét on en rapportera textuellement les passages les plus 
marquants et les plus caractéristiques. 

“On a écrit tant de mal et tant de bien de Napoléon, qu’il nous sera bien per- 
mis, a notre tour, de dire librement notre pensée sur ses actions. Sa gloire et sa 
renommée ont eu trop d’éclat pour qu’elles ne puissent pas supporter des obser- 
vations qui paraitraient méme avoir quelque caractére de sévérité. Nous ne per- 
drons jamais de vue que nous écrivons V’histoire ; nous ne voulons donc ni flatter 
les manes de ’homme célébre qui en est lobjet, ni encore moins insulter 4 sa 
mémoire. Nous ne nous inquiétons pas de plaire ou de déplaire a aucun parti. 
Du reste, nous le répétons, ce sera Napoléon lui-méme qui composera la plus 
grande partie de notre ouvrage; c’est lui qui “ peindra dans les diverses situa- 
tions de sa vie, qui se jugera a charge eta décharge, et qui préparera l’arrét de 
la postérité.” 

To return to M. de Bausset. His first chapter comprises a 
picture of Napoleon’s domestic habits and manners. The em- 
peror admitted men of eminence in the science and the arts, to 
converse with him, at the hour of breakfast. He chatted, some- 
times, immediately after this repast—which did not engross 
more than eight minutes,—with the most felicitous and fascinat- 
ing gaiety. But being often entirely taken up with affairs of 
state, ‘‘he passed many breakfasts and dinners, without utter- 
ing a single word.” The dinner of the palace was regularly 
served at six o’clock ; and their majesties dined alone, except on 
Sunday, when all the imperial family were admitted to the ban- 
quet. The meal commonly occupied from fifteen to twenty mi- 
nutes. Napoleon preferred the most simple dishes, and he used 
only Burgundy wine diluted. It was reported, that he drank an 
enormous quantity of coffee; but, according to our author, he 
restricted himself to two cups a day. The intensity of his me- 
ditations, or conferences in his closet, proved now and then, a 
highly inconvenient circumstance, for those who had the honour 
of being his companions in the dining-room. He too often for- 
got the hour; while all waited, with such sensations as hunger 
rarely fails to produce. In the nineteenth chapter of his first 
volume, M. de Bausset states the following instance of this 
evil :— 

**It happened one day, or rather one evening, that Napoleon forgot the an- 
nouncement which had been made to him, until eleven o’clock ; and, on Jeaving 
his closet, he said to Josephine; ‘I think it is rather late ”?—* Past eleven 
o’clock |’ replied she, laugaing. ‘1 thought I had dined,’ said Napoleon, set- 
ting down to table. This self-denial was a virtue, which Josephine had to exer- 
cise, on more than one occasion. Napoleon was perfectly right, when he said : 
‘I win nothing but battles; and Josephine, by her goodness, wins all hearts.’ 

**T shall not be blamed, then, for saying, that the evening when Napoleon 
came to table, to dine after eleven o’clock, the dinner remained on the table during 


the five hours of delay; and the only precaution which was taken, was, to fil! 
the dishes with boiling water every quarter of an hour. It was necessary te 
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adopt that plan, because Napoleon might have left his closet at an instant, and 

there would not have been time to serve the table. Thanks to the importance 

of the habits of sovereigns, I may finish this note, by observing, that there were 

twenty-three chickens, which were successively put on the spit, and placed on 
’ the table ; and that was the only change that was made in the dinner.” 


We shall cite a little more of this evidence about the domestic 
economy :— 


“The Emperor again retired, after dinner, to his closet, and to labour; for 
‘rarely,’ he said, ‘do I put off till to-morrow, that which may be done to day.’ 
The Empress descended into her apartments, by a private staircase, which serv- 
ed for a communication to the two floors, and to the two apartments. On enter- 
ing, she was received by her ladies of honour, others who were privileged, and 
the officers of her household. Card-tables were set out for form’s sake, and to 
dispel formality and dulness. Sometimes, Napoleon entered the interior apart- 
ments of the Empress; and conversed with as much simplicity as freedom, per- 
haps with the ladies of the palace, or perhaps with one of us; but, in general, 
he remained only a short time. The officers on duty, ascended to assist at the 
evening audience, and to receive his orders for the morrow. Such was the ha- 
bitual life that the Emperor lived at the Tuileries; and its uniformity was never 
deranged, except when there was a concert, a play, or a hunt.” 

** The remains from the Emperor’s table, furnished that of the chamber-women 
of the Empress, the stewards, and the valets of the Emperor, &c. The remains 
from the other tables, served for the other persons employed and maintained 
within the palace. The footmen were not of this number. They were clothed, 
and received a crown a day, for wages, and provisions. ‘The ordinary livery be- 
longed to them, after a year of service; and the grand one, after two years.” 


The Prefect of the palace, had his place, of course, in the im- 
perial train, when Napoleon went to Italy, to set the iron crown 
on his head. M. de Bausset was delighted with the convenient 
and magnificent style, in which they journeyed. Every where 
they were sumptuously fed and lodged; all the etiquette of the 
Tuileries was observed: the Emperor received deputations ; 
surveyed fortifications; reviewed troops, with the utmost intel- 
ligence, grace, and condescension: the Empress presided at splen- 
did balls and concerts, and won all hearts: the worthy Prefect, 
himself, composed an address to Josephine, in French, for an 
Italian bishop; and his notice of this event, is too good a 
specimen of his peculiar towrnure, as a writer, to be omitted 
here :— 


**M. Dolphino, c’ est ainsi que se nommait l’évéque de Bergame, n’ était pas 
embarrassé de parler a l’empereur; mais sa politesse lui prescrivait de parler en 
francais a |’impératrice Joséphine, qui n’entendait pas |’italien. Peu versé lui- 
méme dans la langue francaise, il me pria de lui faire une seule phrase d’un 
débit facile. Heureux de trouver ]’occasion d’adresser a cette excellente prin- 
cesse, par l’organe d’un autre, les sentimens de respect et de reconnaissance 
dont j’étais pénétré, je m’empressai de céder a la demande de |’évéque de Ber- 
game, et, mélé parm: les autres officiers de la maison, j’attendis avec une douce 
agitation le moment ot le clergé italien serait introduit. Ce moment arriva, et 
l’évéque, que j’avais cu soin de préparer, prononca parfaitement bien ce petit 
discours.” 

At Alexandria, M. de Bausset saw Jerome Bonaparte—who 
had left his frigate at Genoa, in order to visit Napoleon—quit 
the Emperor’s apartment with an agitated countenance. The in- 
terview between the brothers, had been vive, lively, on the side 
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of the elder; and the conversation was supposed to relate to the 
marriage which Jerome had contracted in Baltimore. At Genoa, 
the all-seeing Prefect witnessed Cardinal Maury’s egress from 
the imperial palace, after the conference in which he settled with 
Napoleon the point of his return to France. Nothing could be 
inferred from the calm ‘physiognomy and firm step of the Cardi- 
nal, whose face, as the Abbé Arnault well observed, always seem- 
ed to have been cut in stone—/ail/é dans la pierre. On the return, 
the Emperor hastened back, himself, from Turin to Paris, with 
all possible speed ; leaving his faithful Bausset, with a delight- 
ful party of courtiers, to jog on at their leisure. The Prefect 
names his fellow-travellers, of both sexes; and, truly, the list 
excites our envy, as most of them are known to us, either per- 
sonally or by reputation, as excellent company :— 


“ Nous n’étions,” says he, “pressés par aucun devoir; nous avions ordre d’ar- 
river a notre aise, et nous profitames largement de la permission. Un courier 
nous précédait de quelques heures, faisait préparer les chevaux, et s’arrétait dans 
les lieux que je lui avais désignés, pour y retenir une auberge entiére pour dé- 
jeder et le soir pour coucher ; nos repas étaient apprétés par les gens du ser- 
vice de la bouche, qui précédaient aussi de quelques heures. Philippe de Ségur 
et moi nous partions une heure avant les dames, et nous nous emparions de 1’au- 
berge choisie notre courier; nous en faisions un véritable palais de souve- 
rain; des gardes étaient placés 4 la porte: Philippe de Ségur faisait les loge- 
mens, les autres arrangemens étaient dans mes distributions. Nos compagnons 
de voyage trouvaient tout en bon ordre, et la gaieté la plus douce et la plus aima- 
ble présidait a nos repas.” 


_We pass over the chapter in which M. de Bausset repeats 
some shrewd critical strictures of Napoleon, on the tragedy of 
the Templars ; and expresses his own persuasion, founded on the 
strongest reasons, that his master really meditated the invasion of 
England, when he first made demonstrations from the camp at 
Boulogne. With regard to this matter, however, the following 
creditable anecdote, contained in the fourth chapter, would show 
that something like despair had succeeded to hope or design :— 


* A few days after our return from the Rhine, the Emperor being at St. Cloud, 
T asked him during his breakfast, if he would be pleased to receive M. Denon, 
inspector of medals, who was desirous of presenting those which he had struck 
in commemoration of the achievements of the memorable battle of Austerlitz. 
In accordance with his command, I introduced M. Denon, who held in his 
hands a number of medals. The series commenced with the departure of the 
army from the camp at Boulogne, on its march tothe Rhine. The first repre- 
sented, on one side, the bust of Napoleon; and, on the other, a French eagle 
holding an English lion. _‘ What does this mean” said Napoleon. ‘Sire,’ said 
M. Denon, ‘it is the French eagle, stifling with his talons, the lion; which is 
one of the attributes of the arms of England.’ I was seized with admiration, 
when I saw Napoleon throw the golden medal with violence to the end of the 
chamber, saying to M. Denon—‘ Vile flatterer! How dare you say the French 
eagle stifles the English lion? I cannot launch upon the sea, a single petty fish- 
ing-boat, but she is captured by the English. It is, in reality, the lion that sti- 
fles = French eagle. Cast the medal in the foundry, and never bring me such 
another.’ 
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After mentioning the campaigns of 1807, M. de Bausset en- 
ters into details concerning the ordinary tenor of Napoleon’s 
days, when he was with the armies, which are interesting 
enough to be transcribed, though they must be taken with some 
grains of allowance. It is not easy to imagine, that the great 
captain enjoyed a constitution so miraculously adapted to his 
pursuits, that one hour of slumber sufficed to repair the waste of 
twenty-four hours of such fatigue as he underwent :— 


**Napoleon’s manner of living, when with the army, was simple and without 
show. Every individual, whatever might be his station, had a right to approach 
and address him concerning his interests; he heard, interrogated, and decided at 
once ; if it was a refusal, the reasons were explained in a manner which softened 
the disappointment. I was never able to behold, without admiration, the simple 
soldier quit his rank, as his regiment filed off before the Emperor, approach him 
with a serious measured step, and presenting arms, place himself immediately 
before his commander. Napoleon always received the petition, read it entirely 
through, and granted all proper requests. That ndble privilege which he had 
bestowed upon bravery and courage, inspired every soldier with a feeling of his 
consequence and of his duty, and, at the same time, served as a curb to restrain 
those among the superiors, who might have been inclined to abuse their power. 

“ The eA pm of Napoleon’s character and manners was particularly remark- 
able, when the march was easy, and uninterrupted by action ; always on horse- 
back, in the midst of his generals, his gallant aid-de-camp, the officers of his 
household, and of his staff of young and valiant officers, his gaiety, I had almost 
ventured to say his good fellowship, diffused itself into every heart. He often 
gave the command to halt, and set down under a tree with the Prince of Neuf- 
chatel. The provisions were set before him, and every body, even from the 
page up to the greatest officers, one way or another, got eg thing that he re- 
quired. It was truly a féte for every one of us. Napoleon, by dismissing from 
about him every thing which had any resemblance to intrigue, had inspired the 
whole of his household with a feeling of affection, of union, and of reciprocal 
good will, which made all our situations comfortable. The frugality of Napoleon 
was such, that his taste gave the preference to the most simple, and the least 
seasoned dishes; as @ufs au miroir and haricots en salade. His breakfast was al- 
most always com d of one of these dishes, and a little Parmesan cheese. At 
dinner he eat little, rarely of ragoits, and always of wholesome things. I have 
often heard him say, that ‘however little nourishment people took at dinner, they 
always took too much.’ Thus his head was always clear, and his labour easy, even 
when he rose from table. Gifted by nature with a perfectly healthy stomach, his 
nights were as calm as those of an infant ; nature, also, had bestowed on him a con- 
stitution so admirably suited to his station, that a single hour of sleep would restore 
him, after twenty-four hours fatigue. In the midst of the most serious and urgent 
events, he had the power of resigning himself to sleep at pleasure, and his mind 
enjoyed the most perfect calm, as soon as directions were given for the necessary 
arrangements. 

‘* Every moment of the day was a moment of labour for Napoleon, when even 
with the army. If he ceased for an instant to consult the charts, to arrange the 
plans of battle, and to meditate upon the prodigious combinations which it was 
necessary to employ, in order to move, with mathematical precision, a mass of from 
four to five hundred thousand men, he occupied himself with the domestic admi- 
nistration of the empire. Several times in the course of the week, a messenger ar- 
rived at the imperial quarters, from the council of state, charged with despatches 
from all the ministers, and never was the labour of inspection postponed until the 
morrow ; every thing was examined during the day, signed, and forwarded ; all 
things moved on together. The days which succeeded a skirmish, an action, or 
a battle, were employed in receiving the reports from the different corps of the 
army, in uniting together all the isolated facts, in distributing to each his proper 
share of the glory, in digesting, in a word, those immortal bulletins, which, 
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through their concision, clearness, order, and manly simplicity, present a classic 
model of military eloquence. It is in those brilliant archives, that the titles of 
the French army to renown are for ever engraved. By a remarkable singularity, 
those bulletins, sent to Paris to be printed, were read and admired by all France, 
before they reached the army, which only became acquainted with them on the 
arrival of the French j from the capital. It must be regretted, however, 
that several.of those documents, especially those which have reference to the 
beautiful Queen of Prussia, should have been written with anger, and without 
courtesy; -and ~~ would even be without ‘excuse, if the violent and injurious 
provocations which Napoleon received, were not remembered.” 

At Strasburg, our Prefect noted, immediately after the first 
interview betweén Prince Jerome Bonaparte and the Princess 
of Wurtemberg, the new spouse of the Prince, that her eyes 
were moistened with tears; a circumstance, from which he con- 
cluded, that she expected more cordiality than she experienced. 
‘It is the common misfortune,”’ adds our observer, ‘‘of a per- 
sonage so exalted, to be condemned to perpetual self-restraint. To 
find happiness and domestic peace, we must resort lower down, or 
to the humbler circles.”” Shakspeare consecrated the sentiment, 
‘uneasy lies the head that wears a crown :’’—it is confirmed 
by all history ; and to judge, not merely from M. de Bausset’s 
pointed testimony, but from private and equally authentic in- 
formation, it had rarely been more signally exemplified, than it 
was in the instances of the lord of the European continent, and 
the beneficent and brilliant Josephine. With regard to the latter, 
he expresses the belief, that she was much happier at Malmaison, 
after her divorce, than she had been at the Tuileries, where 
‘her life was harassed by an infinity of trifling constraints and 
court details.” On the subject of her separation from Napoleon, 
he is minute and particularly interesting, from personal know- 
ledge. He thinks that the idea of that event occurred to the 
husband, two years before it took place,—that is, on the death 
of the infant Prince Napoleon, eldest son of the Queen of Hol- 
land, whom the Emperor fondly loved, and had adopted. Ru- 
mours reached the ears of Josephine, soon after, and filled her 
with just alarm. M. de Bausset,—always on the alert in scent- 
ing a state-affair,—discovered the direction of the wind, during 
the negotiations with Austria, in 1809, when Bonaparte was at 
Schenbrunn. He perceived, that his master was specially ear- 
nest to impress the Austrian Prince John, and Count Bubna, in 
their conferences, with a favourable idea of his manners and 
person. He more than suspected, from this and other indi- 
cations, that the true secret article of the peace under discussion, 
was the marriage of Napoleon with the Archdutchess Maria 
Louisa. On his return to Paris, the following transactions form- 
ed the dénouement, or eclaircissement. We make a free use of 
his anecdotes on this topic, because it is curious in a historical 
point of view; and, as far as he is to be trusted at all, he should 
be received as the best authority in relation to it :— 
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** Three days after our arrival at Fontainebleau, I observed some clouds of sad- 
ness upon the brow of Josephine, and much less freedom in Napoleon’s manner 
towards her. One morning after breakfast, the Empress did me the honour to 
converse with me in the recess of a window in her chamber; and after some in- 
significant questions respecting our stay at Schenbrunn, and the manner in which 
we passed our time, she said to me: ‘ Monsieur de Bausset, I have a confidence 
in your attachment to me ; I hope you will reply with frankness to the question 
I am about to ask you.’ T assured her of my readiness to give her every inform- 
ation I could, and that I had so much the more ease in doing so, because no kind 
of communication had been made to me, which could bind me to silence. ‘ Well, 
then, tell me, if you know, why the private communication between my apart- 
ment and that of the Emperor has been shut up ”—‘T was ignorant of it, Madam, 
until now ; all that I am acquainted with, is, that some repairs were commenc- 
ed, and that they have been suspended in consequence of the Emperor return- 
ing much sooner than he was expected. Perhaps, also, they could not foresee 
that he would come to reside at Fontainebleau, at a season so advanced as this, 
Your Majesty wt see, by a part of the furniture of his apartments, that things 
are not yet finished.’ Such was my answer, and in truth, I should have been 
much embarrassed to have made any other. This was not the occasion for me 
to speak of my private observations, I shall never forget the last words which 
that excellent princess did me the honour of addressing to me. ‘M. de Bausset, 
believe me, there is some hidden mystery!’ This conversation only served to 
strengthen the ideas which 1 had formed during the negotiations at Schenbrunn, 
although it was impossible for me to foresee the moment of this climax, and the 
manner in which it would be brought about. I did not long remain without bet- 
ter information.” 

**1 was on duty at the Tuileries from Monday, November 27; on that day, the 
Tuesday and Wednesday following, it was easy for me to observe a great altera- 
tion in the features of the Empress, and a silent constraint in loan. If in 
the course of dinner he broke the silence, it was to ask me some brief questions, 
to which he did not hear the reply. On those days, the dinner did hot last for 
more than ten minutes. The storm burst on Thursday the 30th. 

‘“* Their Majesties went to table. Josephine wore a white hat, tied under 
her chin, and which concealed a part of her face. I thought, however, that I 
perceived she had been weeping, and that she restrained her tears with difficulty. 
She appeared to me the image of grief and of despair. The most profound si- 
lence reigned throughout the dinner; and they only touched the dishes which 
were presented to them out of mere form. The only words uttered, were those 
addressed to me by Napoleon. ‘What o’clock it it” In pronouncing them he 
rose from table. Josephine followed slowly. Coffee was served, ee Napoleon 
took himself the cup which was held by the page on duty, and gave the sign 
that he wished to be alone. I immediately retired, but restless, and a prey to 
my sad thoughts, I sat down in the attendance-room, which was commonly used 
for their Majesties to dine in, in an arm-chair, on the side of which was the 
door to the Emperor’s room ; I was mechanically watching the servants who 
were clearing the table, when on a sudden, I heard violent cries from the Empress 
sarees issue from the Emperor’s chamber. The usher of the chamber, think- 
ing she was taken ill, was on the point of opening the door, when I prevented 
him, observing, that the Emperor would call for assistance if he thought it neces- 
—~ I was standing close to the door, when the Emperor himself opened it, 

receiving me, said quickly ; ‘Come in, Bausset, and shut the door.’ I en- 

t the chamber, and saw the Empress Josephine stretched on the carpet, ut- 
tering piercing cries and complaints. ‘No, I will never survive it,’ said she. Na- 
leon said to me; ‘ Are you sufficiently strong to raise Josephine, and to carry 
1er to her apartments by the private staircase, in order that she may receive the 
care and assistance which she requires” I obeyed, and raised the Princess, who, 
I thought, was seized with a nervous affection. With the aid of Napoleon, I 
raised her into my arms, and he himself taking a light from the table, opened 
the door, which, by an obscure passage, led to the little staircase of which he 
hadspoken. When we reached the first step of the staircase, I observed to Ng- 
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poleon, that it was too narrow for it to be possible for me to descend without 
the danger of falling. He forthwith called the keeper of the portfolio, who day 
and night was in attendance at one of the doors of his closet, the entrance to 
which was on the ing-place of this little staircase. Napoleon gave him the 
light, of which we had little need, for the passages had become light. He com- 
manded the keeper to go on before, and took himself the feet of Josephine, in 
order to assist me in descending with less difficulty. At one moment, however, 
I was embarrassed by my sword, and I thought we must have fallen, but fortu- 
nately we descended without any accident, and deposited the precious burden 
on an ottoman in the sleeping-chamber. Napoleon immediately pulled the little 
bell, and summoned the Empress’s women. When I raised the Empress in 
the chamber, she ceased to moun, and I thought that she had fainted; but at 
the time I was embarrassed by my sword in the middle of the little staircase, 
of which I have already spoken, I was obliged to hold her firmly to prevent a 
fall which would have been dreadful to the actors in this melancholy scene. J 
held the Empress in my arms, which encircled her waist, her back rested against 
my chest, and her hand leaned upon m right shoulder. When she felt the ef- 
forts which I made to prevent falling, a said to me in a very low tone, ‘ You 
press me too hard.’ I then saw that I had nothing to fear for her health, and 
that she had not for an instant lost her senses. During the whole of this scene, 
I was wholly occupied with Josephine, whose situation afflicted me; I had not 
power to observe Napoleon ; but when the Empress’s women had come, he re- 
tired into a little room which preceded the sleeping-chamber, and I followed him. 
His agitation, his inquietude, ‘were extreme. In the distress which he felt, he 
made me acquainted with the cause of every thing that had happened, and said to 
me these words; ‘ The interest of France and of my dynasty does violence to 
pe | heart—the divorce has become a rigorous duty to me—I am the more afflict- 
ed by what has happened to Josephine, because three days ago she must have 
learned it from Hortensia—the are obligation which condemns me to sepa- 
rate myself from her—I deplore it with all my heart, but I thought she possessed 
more strength of character, and I was not prepared for the bursts of her grief.’ 
In fact, the emotion which oppressed him, compelled him to make a long pause 
between each phrase he uttered, in order to breathe. His words came from him 
with labour and without connexion ; his voice was tremulous and oppressed, and 
tears moistened his eyes. It really seemed as if he were beside himself, to give 
so many details to me, who was so far removed from his councils and his confi- 
dence. The whole of this transaction did not occupy more than eight or ten 
minutes. Napoleop immediately sent to seek for Corvisart, Queen Hortensia, 
Cambacérés, and Fouché ; and before he returned to his apartment, he assured 
himself of the condition of Josephine, whom he found more calm and more re- 
signed. I followed him, and after recovering my hat, which I had thrown on the 
carpet that my motions might be more free, I retired to the attendance-chamber, 
To avoid all kinds of commentaries, I said, before the es and the ushers, that 
the Empress had been seized with a violent affection of the nerves. Thus b 
accident and by the natural course of the duties of my office, I became initiated, 
at the very outset, in so important and serious a transaction. Although the Em- 
peror in the moment of his unbosoming himself to me, had not disclosed any 
thing with respect to the rank or the person he was about to marry, the future 
was developed to me, and I did not doubt, after the private observations which I 
= made during the negotiations at Scheenbrunn, that it was an Archdutchess 
of Austria. 

‘J remained in the attendance-room, absorbed if the reflections which were 
excited by the scene I had witnessed, and the secret I had become acquainted 
with. I saw Queen Hortensia, Cambacérés, Fouché, and Corvisart, arrive. 
There was in these goings backwards and forwards an agitation and a bustle, 
which would not have astonished me, if I had had the least inquietude with re- 
spect to the health of Josephine, but I associated them with the sufferings of her 
heart, and I felt how little rank, fortune, and grandeur, contribute to real happi- 
ness. I reviewed in my mind all the happy gifts and amiable qualities which ought 
29 have preserved Josephine from such a repudiation. This divorce, however, was 
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made on both parts with great constancy and courage ; no wrong, no humiliating 
motive, was had recourse to, to colour and excuse it ; and that which was most 
extraordinary in this event was, that it took place with a reciprocal affection and 
a rare dignity—it was a generous sacrifice, indeed, to great } ve an interests, 
with which the noble children of Josephine concurred, led with love for 
their adorable mother, and gratitude for the benefits they had received from 
Napoleon. This divorce produced no division in the family; the Emperor con- 
tinued always the most tender friend of Josephine, and preserved a truly pater- 
nal affection, all his life, for the vi and Queen Hortensia. ‘Josephine, at that 
period, was forty-six years of age, it was impossible for her to possess more 
—— manners and appearance. The expression of her eyes was enchanting, 

er smile was full of charms, and the whole of her features and her voice were 
gentle in the extreme ; her figure was noble, flexible, and t; the purest 
taste and the most consummate —- presided at her toilette, and made her 
appear much younger than she really was. But all these brilliant advantages 
were nothing when compared with the goodness of her heart.” 

We concur entirely in the eulogy which our author pronounces 
on the repudiated wife ; and believe that the disclosure, or final 
scene, must have cost Napoleon more than one pang. But M. de 
Bausset, himself, prevents what we might feel for the husband, 
and leads us to suppose, that Josephine’s philosophical resigna- 
tion must have been seriously disturbed, when he tells us, in de- 
scribing the arrival of Maria Louisa in France, that Napoleon was 
as much in love, as a young man of fifteen years of age,—¢tait 
amoureux comme un jeune homme de quinze ans,—and has- 
tened, incognito, to meet and embrace his blooming bride, with 
all the impatience common on such occasions, in the spring of 
life :— 

** Napoleon,” says our author, “secretly quitted the palace of Compiégne : en- 
veloped in his grey riding-coat, and accompanied only by the King of Naples, he 
got intoa » without any coat-of-arms, and driven by men out of livery. He 
passed Soissons, and arrived at Courcelles _— as the couriers of the Empress were 
pee ae horses to her carriage. He alighted, had his calash put up, and shel- 
tered himself from the rain which was falling, under the porch of a church situated 
outside of the village. He was standing apart with the King of Naples, when the 
Empress’s coach arrived ; and while they were changing the horses, he rushed 
to the door, and opened it himself; the groom, who recognised him, and was not 
in the secret of his concealment, quickly let down the steps, and announced the 
Emperor. He threw his arms round the neck of the Empress, who was quite 
unprepared for this sudden and gallant interview, and immediately gave orders 
_ they should drive with all speed to Compiégne, where they arrived at ten at 
night.’ 

When the divorced empress was apprized of such symptoms, 
and of ‘the fair ostents of love’? which followed, she could 
searcely have suppressed the jealous recollection of the passion 
with which the same heart had once glowed, and which the same 
mouth had so fervidly expressed, for herself, in the first year of 
their union. Thibaudeau mentions, in his “General History,’’ the 
warmth and tenderness of the conjugal attachment of Bonaparte 
to Josephine, and has introduced into the appendix to his first 
volume, various letters from the former to the latter, which breathe 
a fire, and flow in a torrent, such as kindle and hurry us along 
in the most impetuous effusions of Richardson’s or Rousseau’s 
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enamoradoes. They were written in his twenty-sixth or twen- 
ty-seventh year, soon after he took the chief command in Italy, 
and are treated by the historian as quite authentic. At the end of 
his account of Bonaparte’s entrance into Italy, he refers to them 
thus :—‘‘ The arduous career which opened before him, his toils, 
his fatigues, the perils with which he was beset, were insufficient 
to repress the deep and keen fondness which he had vowed to 
Josephine. On the contrary, his passion seemed to be augment- 
ed by the pains of absence. Josephine had remained at Paris. In 
the midst of the tumult of camps, and his weighty occupations, 
Bonaparte always found time to express to her the strong and 
agitating emotions of his soul. His feelings are shown in the let- 
ters which he wrote to her at this period, and which were but 
the commencement of a correspondence, that was continued in 
the same strain, until, yielding to his entreaties, she joined him 
in Italy.”” The letters include local particulars and domestic re- 
ferences, which constitute intrinsic evidence of genuineness; at the 
same time that the general tone and sentiments savour of elaborate 
romance, and are hardly reconcilable with the official employ- 
ments and anxieties of the leader of an army, pursuing a most 
adventurous and rapid campaign. Assuming them to be genuine, 
we deem them particularly remarkable in connexion with the 
subject of Napoleon’s divorce, and the question of his powers as 
a writer, and his sensibility as a man. We shall therefore quote 
a portion of them in the original, for they could not be properly 
estimated in a translation :— , 


** 4 la citoyenne Bonaparte, chez la citoyenne Beauharnais, rue Chantereine, no. 6, 
chaussée d’Antin, 2 Paris. 


** Albenga, le 16 germinal. 

** Tl est une heure aprés minuit, l’on m’apporte une lettre, elle est triste, mon 
ame en est affectée ; c’est la mort de Chauvet. Il était commissaire-ordonnateur 
en chef de Parmée. Tu Pas vu quelquefois chez Barras, mon amie ; j’ai besoin 
d’étre consolé ; c’est en t’écrivant, a toi seule, dont la pensée peut tant influer 
sur la situation morale de mes idées, 4 qui il faut que j’épanche mes peines. 
Qu’est-ce que l’avenir ? Qu’est-ce que le passé ? Qu’est-ce que nous ? Quel fluide 
magique nous environne et nous cache les choses qu’il nous importe le plus de 
connaitre.? Nous naissons, nous vivons, nous mourons au milieu du merveilleax. 
Est-il étonnant que les prétres, les astrologues, les charlatans aient profité de ce 
penchant, de cette circonstance singuliére, pour promener nos idées et les di- 
Py gs au gré de leurs passions ? Chauvet est mort ; il m’était attaché, il efit rendu 
a la patrie des services essentiels. Son dernier mot a été qu’il partait pour me 
joindre ; mais oui, je vois son ombre. Il erre donc la partout, il siffle dans lair, 
son ame est dans les nuages. Ilsera propice & mon destin. Mais, insensé, je verse 
des larmes sur l’amitié, et qui me dit que déja je n’en aie a verser d’irréparables’ 
Ame de mon existence, écris-moi tous les couriers, je ne saurais vivre autrement. 
Je suis ici trés-oceupé. Beaulieu remue son armée. Nous sommes en présence. 
Je suis un peu fatigué. Je suis tous les jours 4 cheval. Adieu, adieu, adieu, je 
vais dormir, car le sommeil me console, il te place 4 mon cété, je te serre dans 
mes bras....Mais au réveil, hélas, je me trouve 4 trois cents lieues de toi. Bien 
des choses a Barras, 4 Tallien et a sa femme.” : 
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«A la citoyenne Bonaparte, chez la Beauharnais, rue Chantereine 
eee no. 6d Pars 
-*€ Port-Maurice, le 14 germinal. 

‘* J’ai regu toutes tes lettres ; mais aucune n’a fait sur moi Pimpression de ta 
derniére. Y penses-tu, mon adorable amie, de m’écrire en ces termes? Crois-tu 
donc que ma position n’est pas assez cruelle, sans encore accroitre mes re- 
grets et bouleverser mon ame ? Quel style! Quels sentiments que ceux*que tu 
peins! Ils sont de feu, ils bralent mon pauvre coeur. Mon unique Joséphine, loin 
de toi, il n’est point de gaité; loin de toi, le monde est un désert od je reste 
isolé, et sans éprouver la douceur de m’épancher. Tu m’as 6té plus que mon 
ame. Tu es /unique pensée de ma vie. Si je suis ennuyé du tracas des affaires, si 
jencrains V’issue, si les hommes me dégoftent, si je suis prét 4 maudire la vie, je 
mets la main sur mon cceur ; ton portrait y bat, je le regarde, et ’«mour est pour 
moi le bonheur absolu, et tout ést riant, hormis le temps que je me vois absent 
de mon amante. 

“ Par quel art as-tu su captiver toutes mes facultés, concentrer en toi mon ex- 
istence morale ? C’est une ivresse, ma douce amie, qui ne finira qu’avec moi. 
Vivre pour Joséphine, voila histoire de ma vie! J’agis pour arriver prés de toi, 
je me meus pour t’approcher. Insensé ! je ne m’apercois pas que je m’en —. 
Que de contrées, Dm de pays nous séparent ! Que de temps avant que tu lises 
ces caractéres, faibles expressions d’une ame émue od tu régnes! Ah, mon 
adorable femme ! Je ne skis pas quel sort m’attend ; mais s’l m’éloigne plus long- 
temps de toi, il me serait insupportable, mon courage ne va pas jusque-la. I fut 
un temps ot je m’énorgueillissais de mon courage, et quelquefois, en jetant les 
yeux sur le mal que pourraient me faire les hommes, sur le sort que pourrait me 
réserver le destin, je fixais les malheurs les plus inouis, sans froncer le sourcil, 
sans me sentir étonné. Mais aujourd’hui, V’idée que ma Joséphine pourrait étre 
mal, Pidée qu’elle pourrait étre malade, et surtout la cruelle, la faneste pensée 

u’elle pourrait m’aimer moins, fiétrit mon ame, arréte mon sang, me rend triste, 
attu, ne me laisse - méme le courage de la fureur et du désespoir. Je me 
disais souvent jadis, les hommes ne peuvent rien a celui qui meurt sans regret ; 
mais aujourd’bhui, mourir sans étre aimé de toi, mourir sans cette certitude, c’est 
le tourment de l’enfér, c’@st image vive et frappante de l’anéantissement abso- 
lu. Il me semble que je me sens étouffé. Mon unique compagne, toi que le sort 
a destinée pour faire avec moi le voyage pénible de la vie, fe jour ou je n’aurais 
plus ton coeur serait celui ott la nature aride serait pour moi sans chaleur et sans 
végétation. Je m’arréte, ma douce amie, mon ame est triste, mon corps est fati- 
gué, mon esprit est étourdi ; les hommes m’ennuient, je devrais bien les détes- 
ter, ils m’éloignent de mon ceeur. 

‘* Je suis a Port-Maurice prés Oneille ; demain je suis & Albenga, Les deux 
armées se réunissent. Nous cherchons a nous tromper. Au plus habile la victoire. 
Je suis assez content de Beaulieu, il manceuvre bien, il est plus fort que son 
prédécesseur. Je le battrai, j’espére, de la belle manicre. Sois sans inquiétude. 
Aime-moi comme tes yeux. Mais ce n’est pas assez, comme toi, plus que toi, que 
ton esprit, ta pensée, ta vie, tontout. Douce amie, pardonne-moi, je délire, la na- 
ture est faible pour qui sent vivement, pour celui que tu animes.” 


** Au quartier-général de Tortone, midi, le 27 prairial an 4, 
** A JOSEPHINE. 


** Quant a moi, point de consolation, point de repos, point d’espoirjusqu’a ce 
que j’aie regu le courrier que je t’expédie, et que, par une longue lettre, tu m’ex- 
— ce que c’est que ta maladie, et jusqu’s quel point elle doit étre longue. 
Si elle est dangereuse, je t’en préviens, je pars de suite pour Paris ; mon arrivée 
vaincra ta maladie. J’ai été toujours heureux. Jamais le sort n’a résisté 4 ma vo- 
lonté, et aujourd’hui je suis frappé dans ce qui me touche uniquement. Joséphine, 
comment peux-tu rester tant de temps sans m’écrire’? Ta dermare lettre, le 
croiras-tu, est du 3 de ce mois; encore est-elle affligeante pour moi. Je Vai ce- 
pendant toujours dans ma poche. Ton portrait et tes lettres sont toujours devan* 
mes yeux. 
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** Quelquefois je me dis : je m’alarme sans raison, déja elle est guérie, elle 
part, elle est partie, elle est t-étre déja aLyon. Vaine i nation ! Tu es 
dans ton lit, souffrante, plus belle, plus intéressante, plus adorable ; tu es pile, 
et tes yeux sont plus languissants ; mais quand seras-tu guérie? Si Pun de nous 
deux devait étre malade, ne devait-ce pas étre moi? Plus robuste et plus cour- 
ageux, j’eusse supporté la maladie plus facilement. La destinée est cruelle, elle 
me frappe dans toi. Ce qui me console quelquefois, c’est de penser qu’il dépend 
du sort de te rendre malade, mais qu’il ne dépend de personne de m’obliger a te 
survivre. 

* Dans ta lettre, ma bonne amie, aie soin de me dire que tu es convaincue que 
je t’aime au-dela de ce qu’il est possible ee que tu es persuadée que 
tous mes instants te sont consacrés ; que jamais il ne se passe une heure sans pen- 
ser a toi; que jamais il ne m’est venu dans l’idée de penser 4 une autre femme ; 
qu’elles sont toutes 4 mes yeux sans graces, sans beauté, sans esprit ; que toi, toi 
tout entiére, telle que je te vois, telle que tu es, pouvais me plaire et absorber 
toutes les facultés de mon ame ; que tu en as touché toute P’étendue ; que mon ceur 
n’a pas de replis que tu ne voies, point de pensee qui ne te soit subordonnée ; 
que mes forces, mes bras, mon esprit, sont touta toi; que mon ame est dans ton 
corps, et que le jour ot tu aurais changé, ou bien ot tu cesserais de vivre, serait 
celui de mourir. La nature, la terre, ne sont belles 4 mes yeux que parce que tu 
les habites. Si tu ne crois pas tout cela, si ton ame n’en est pas convaincue, pé- 
nétrée, tu m’affliges, tu ne m’aimes pas.” 


It is probable, as to the great majority of the cases of divorce, 
that, in each, the one or the other of the conjugal pair has, during. 
the honey-moon at least, exclaimed, and sincerely—‘‘ My only 
partner, thou whom fate has destined to perform with me the 
difficult journey of life, the day,”’ &c. “ Mon unique compagne, 
toi que le sort a destinée,”” &c. Even Henry VIII., of England, 
may have said and thought something like this, at each of his es- 
pousals, Our poor human nature is a miserable reliance. 

There can be no love, so intense as was that of Bonaparte, 
without some mixture of jealousy. This is vehemently betrayed 
in several passages of the letters published by Thibaudeau. In 
one, of a later date than those we have quoted, the impatient 
spirit runs on thus:—‘‘ You were to set out for the camp on the 
5th Prairial. Credulous as I was, I expected you on the 13th, as 
if a pretty woman could quit her round of habits, her friends, 
and Me. Tallien, and a dinner at Barrds’s, and the representation 
of a new piece at the theatre, and Fortuné, yes, Fortuné! You 
love every thing more than your husband.” Fortuné was Jose- 
phine’s lap-dog ; and, apropos of this distinguished rival, Thi- 
baudeau tells, in a note, a little story, so pleasant,—not to say 
instructive,—that we cannot abstain from translating it :— 

** Josephine was exceedingly fond of Fortuné. She carried him with her into 
italy. Being abundantly caressed at head quarters, he became an important per- 
sonage. He shared the bed of his mistress, to the great displeasure of Bonaparte. 
fortuné attacked, one day, the big dog of the cook, and received a bite, of which, 
he died. The courtiers, in order to gratify Josephine, shed some tears over the 
corpse. A grenadier on duty, hoping to obtain preferment, wept outright. Bo- 
naparte seeing him sob, and learning the cause, sent him to prison. Fortuné was 
soon succeeded in his privileges and favour by another of the canine species. 


‘Have you retained your big dog” said Bonaparte to his cook. The latter at 
first hesitated, fearing that the object of the question was to punish him for the 
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death of Fortuné ; but at length answered in the affirmative. ‘ Well,’ rejoined 
the General, ‘do me the same service once more.’ ” ; 


Not louder shrieks to pitying Heav’n are cast, 
When husbands, or when Jap-dogs, breathe their last, &c. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of Napoleon, seems to think that 
Barras procured for him the command of the army of Italy, and 
terms that command ‘the dowry of the bride Josephine ;” a 
phrase by which some countenance is given to an old piece of 
scandal. Thibaudeau rejects the allegation, declaring that the Di- 
rectory appointed him, because they believed him to be the most 
capable of putting the army in successful motion, and that the 
attractions of Josephine sufficiently account for his marriage. 
Carnot, a man of stern veracity, says, in his publication on the 
conspiracy of the 18th Fructidor—* It is not true, that Barras 
proposed Bonaparte for the command of the army of Italy. It 
was I who did it.”? The claim, he adds, was not made by or for 
his colleague, until Bonaparte actually obtained the triumphs 
which he (Carnot) anticipated in naming him. Sir Walter Scott, 
in his narrative of Bonaparte’s residence in Paris in 1805, merely 
mentions that he ‘‘ negotiated for permission to go into the Turk- 
ish service, to train the Mussulmans to the use of artillery.”” Thi- 
baudeau furnishes the particulars of that negotiation; and they 
evince that his military and general talents and attainments were 
so well known to those who filled the executive branch of the 
government, as to exclude all idea of the necessity of any repre- 
sentations from Barras on that head. We subjoin a translation of 
them, because they form a curious, illustrative part of Napoleon’s 
history, and teach a policy in regard to the Turks, materially at 
variance with that which the French cabinet have ostensibly pur- 
sued of late. Thibaudeau had access to the originals of the docu- 
ments :-— 


** It is affirmed,” says Thibaudeau, ‘‘that about this epoch, Bonaparte had the 
intention of offering his services to some foreign power. According to some, he 
tendered them to the court of England; according to others, to the Sublime Porte. 
* Never,’ said Napoleon, ‘ had I even such an idea, any more than that of mak- 
ing ied a Turk at Constantinople. All these reports are mere fiction.’ 

' © The following is the truth. The Porte was then occupied in preparing an 
armament against Russia; and appeared disposed to welcome into its service, 
some officers of the French artillery. Bonaparte had serious thoughts of seek- 
ing service in that quarter; his eyes were already fixed upon the east. He saw, 
several times, M. Reinhard, keeper of the records of the foreign relations, un- 
der the Committee of Public Safety, in order to obtain access to the papers re- 
lative to Turkey. He addressed a note to the Committee of Public Safety, in 
which he offered to depart for Turkey; and also draughts of decrees relative to that 
mission. These projets, written by another hand, were corrected by his own; 
he had written, himself, the whole draught of the“note. The original application, 
signed by him, and directed to the Committee of Public Safety, was conceived 
in the following terms :— 


** Note of General Bonaparte. 
“13th Fruetidor, Year IT. (30th August, 1795.) 
** Ata time when the Empress of Russia bas drawn closer the bonds which 
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unite her with Austria, it is the interest of France to render as far as possible 
formidable to her, the military tions of Turkey. This power possesses a 
brave and numerous militia, but ignorant of the principles of the art of war. 

“« The formation and the service of artillery,—which exercises an influence so 
considerable in our modern system of tactics, over the gain of battles, and almost 
exclusively determines the capture and defence of fortified places,—are still in 
their infancy in Turkey. ; 

** The Porte, condible of this, has often requested the assistance of artillery- 
officers, and engineers; we have some, indeed, in Turkey, at the present mo- 
ment; but they are neither sufficiently numerous nor well informed to produce 
results of any consequence. 

‘* General Bonaparte, who has acquired some reputation, whilst commanding 
the artillery of our armies, in various conjunctures, and particularly at the siege 
of Toulon, offers to proceed to Turkey, with a mission from the government. 
He will take with him six or seven officers, of whom each shall possess a -parti- 
cular knowledge of the sciences relative to the art of war. 

** If, in this new career, he can render more formidable the armies of Turkey, 
and perfect the defence of the fortresses of that empire, he will consider him- 
self as having performed a signal service to his country, and having deserved well 
of her, at his return. 

(Signed) Bonarante.” 

** Upon the margin was written :— 

** The General of Brigade, Bonaparte, has served with distinction in the army 
of Italy, where he commanded the —_— 

“Employed by the Committee of Public Safety, he has laboured with zeal 
and exactitude, in the division of that section of the war department, which 
was charged with the plans of the campaign, and the peti oven of the ope- 
rations of the land-army; and I declare with pleasure, that I owe to his 
counsels, the greater part of the useful measures which I have proposed in Com- 
mittee, for the army of the Alps, and of Italy. I recommend him to our col- 
leagues of the Committee, as a citizen who can be usefully employed for the re- 
public, either in the artillery, or in other military branches, or even in the de- 


partment of foreign relations. 
(Signed) Dovxcer.” 


‘* In adopting the sentiments expressed by my colleague, Doulcet, concerning 
General Bonaparte, whom I have seen and conversed with, I think that for the 
— — on — — his oo my be mae are founded, the rape ease 
Public Safety ought to refuse, at this peri ecially, to permit so distinguish- 
ed an offices = depen from the sanaie. “My advice 44 that the Committee 
should commence recompensing his services, by bestowing promotion upon him, 
in his line ; reserving to ourselves the right, after having conferred with him, of 
deliberating upon his proposition, if he persist in it. 

(Signed) Jean ve Bry, Reporter. 

** 27th Fructidor, Year L111. 


** Bonaparte had no suspicions of the lofty destiny for which he was reserved 
by fortune. Events called him to play an important part in the affairs of the in- 
terior. The mission to Constantinople, was soon forgotten as a dream.” 


M. de Bausset was one of the select body of dignitaries, —/e 
service d’ honneur,—deputed to Braunau, to receive the be- 
trothed Maria Louisa, from the hands of her brilliant Aus- 
trian retinue. The ceremony of the transfer, la remise, was of 
the most formal and gorgeous description. ‘‘ The Archdutchess, 
now Empress, stood upright,”? says our author, ‘“‘upon the 
splendid throne. Her tall figure was perfectly symmetrical ; her 
hair was fair and beautiful; her mild blue eyes bespoke the can- 
dour and innocence of her soul; and her countenance beamed 
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with freshness and goodness. She wore a dress of gold brocade, 
worked with large flowers, in the natural colours, the weight of 
which must have fatigued her very much. Round her neck, she 
bore the portrait of Ressteon, enriched with sixteen magnifi- 
cent diamonds which, together, cost five hundred thousand 
francs.’’ Notwithstanding the apparent elevation of her fortunes, 
and the effulgence of the prospects from her new position, she 
suffered grievously in separating from her Austrian attendants. 
She dropped tears, as the members of her father’s court took 
leave of her in-succession; and manifested particular distress, 
when she learned, that, by an express order of Napoleon, she 
was obliged to part with the Countess Zazanski, whom she ten- 
derly loved, and who had been her last governess. A similar 
pang had been experienced by many regal brides, in like circum- 
stances. M. de Bausset moralizes and reasons on the matter, in 
sensible terms. ‘‘ The situation of persons of a rank so exalted, 
condemns them to miseries which do not usually befall those of a 
private, or inferior condition in life. T'he etiquette of courts 
admits of no considerations of personal feeling, and counts 
Sor nothing the affections and sentiments of the heart. It 
has so often happened, that princesses, who had taken with them 
persons foreigners in the new country in which they went to 
live, have allowed themselves to be unduly influenced by those 
persons, that it is now generally established, that, when a prin- 
cess is affianced to a sovereign prince, she ought to be yielded up 
alone and unincumbered: she is to forget all behind, and begin 
a new life.”” Our philosopher attended Maria Louisa, on an occa- 
sion, not indeed forming a contrast so broad and mournful as the 
dawn and the conclusion of Marie Antoinette’s career, but sadly 
unlike the first, in the whole aspect of the horizon. We refer to 
the last agony of Napoleon’s regency, in 1814, at Blois, to which 
city Maria Louisa fled. with the imperial court, when the allies 
approached Paris, and where memorable scenes occurred, which 
are well told by M. de Bausset. These, however, we must pre- 
termit, contenting ourselves with the portrait which he draws of 
her, in relation to that epoch :— 


**In the councils of the Regency, the Empress Maria Louisa, who took no 
interest in grave matters, and who, above all, had a great mistrust of her own 
abilities, followed the advice of those who counselled her. History would be 
very unjust towards her, if it accused her of having, of her own accord, aban- 
doned her capital, when she ought to have remained in it. Maria Louisa had 
all the weakness of good nature, never decided any thing, and really, in affairs 
connected with the administration, had no other opinion than the one communi- 
cated to her by those persons whom she knew to be in the confidence of the 
Emperor. She carried with her the same good nature and kindness into social 
life ; but nevertheless it was easy to discover that she possessed good natural 
sense, much knowledge without any ostentation, a noble and touching simplicity, 
and a gentle gaiety, corresponding with the expression of her countenance. She 
loved the arts, was an excellent musician, drew well, rode on horseback with 
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grace, spoke French excellently, wrote it still better, and understood Italian and 
English, &c. The union of so many valuable qualifications, produced a most 
delightful and interesting character. Had she been placed on a throne not agi- 
tated by political convulsions, she would have preserved the love and admiration 
of France, while she would have formed its happiness and ornament.” 


It is well known that the brothers of Napoleon, who repair- 
ed with her to Blois, wished to conduct her thence to her hus- 
band, but that she peremptorily rejected this plan; and, though 
professing the intention to be with him at Fontainebleau, put 
herself, nothing loth, in the hands of the allied sovereigns, and 
never saw him again. We have not seen it proved anywhere, 
that she could not follow him to Elba, or St. Helena. Accord- 
ing to the notions of conjugal sensibility and duty, which pre- 
vail in the humbler spheres of life, she should have yielded, re- 
specting that measure, to nothing except the impossible. There 
is an example, for a situation like hers, in Grecian history, which 
we must be permitted to cite from Bayle, for its aptitude and 
beauty :— 


“Chelonis was daughter of Leonidas, King of Lacedemon, and wife of Cle- 
embrotus, also King of Lacedemon. So formidable a faction arose there 
against Leonidas, in favour of Cleombrotus, that the former was obliged to retire 
to a consecrated place of refuge; and the latter was placed on the throne. 
Chelonis was so far from sharing in her husband’s fortune, that she retired into 
the same temple, where her father was; and where she appeared, like him, un- 
der the sad and melancholy figure of those who fled to those asylums, and who 
cannot be better compared, than to penitents clothed with sackcloth, and cover- 
ed with ashes. Some time after, nidas was permitted to retire to Tegea. 
Chelonis went with him, as the inseparable companion of his misfortunes : 
Cleombrotus stood in need of a privileged place, in his turn; for Leonidas was 
recalled, and sat on his throne again. Then Chelonis left her father, and went to 
her husband. It was a spectacle, very worthy of admiration, to see her inter- 
cede with her father for her husband, being fully resolved to share in his disgrace, 
though she had not been partaker of his good fortune ; and not to partake of her 
father’s prosperity, though she had shared his misfortunes. Leonidas came with 
armed men to the place of refuge, where his son-in-law was, and severely 
upbraided him with the injuries he had received from him, with the loss of the 
throne, with his exile, and the consequences of it. C@leombrotus had nothing to 
answer. His wife spoke for him; and did it with so much force, and so patheti- 
cally, even protesting that she would die before her husband, if her tears and 
prayers could not prevail, that she saved his life, and obtained for him the liberty 
to retire where he pleased. After Leonidas had ted her Cleombrotus’s life and 
liberty, he earnestly desired her to live with him, Leonidas; but she excused 
herself from it; and, giving one of her children to her husband to hold, while 
she held the other, she went to say her prayers at the altar; after which, she set 
out with her husband, for the place of his exile.” 


This historical trait is recorded more circumstantially by Plu- 
tarch, who observes, that, had not Cleombrotus been corrupted 
with the love of false glory, he must have thought exile with 
such a woman, a greater happiness than a kingdom without her. 
We relish the racy effusion of old Montaigne, on the subject of 
Chelonis :— 

“* Combien volontiers je considere la belle humeur de Chelonis fille et femme 


des roys de Sparte ! Pendant que Cleombrotus son mary, aux desordres de sa ville, 
eut advantage sur Leonidas son pere, elle feit la bonne fille: se r’allia avec son 
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pere, en son exil et en sa misere, s’opposant au victorieux. La chance vint-elle 
a tourner? la voyla c e de vouloir avec la fortune, se rangeant courai 
ment 4 son mary; lequel elle suivit par tout, od sa ruine le porta. N’ayant ce 
me semble aultre choix, que de se jetter au party, ov elle faisoit le plus de be- 
soing, et od elle se monstroit plus pitoyable. Je me laisse plus naturellement 
aller aprés l’exemple de Flaminius, qui se prestoit 4 ceulx qui avoyent besoing 
de luy plus qu’A ceulx qui lui pouvoyent Fien-faire que je ne fay 4 celuy de 
Pyrrhus, propre a s’abaiser soubs les grands, et a s’enorgueillir sur les petits.” 
We have not advanced regularly or chronologically with the 
“tnecdotic Memoirs, and therefore go back, without scruple, to 
the transactions at Bayonne between Napoleon and the royal 
family of Spain, which M. de Bausset witnessed, as he was there 
in official attendance on the person of the Emperor. Cévallos, Es- 
coiquiz, Azanza, Nellerto, and the Abbé de Pradt, have communi- 
cated to the world abundant and extraordinary information on the 
same subject ; and have united all their readers in the opinion, that 
the conduct of Napoleon throughout deserves severer censure than, 
perhaps, any other stroke in his political management. His’practis- 
ing with the Spanish Bourbons, and the prosecution of the war 
with Spain, are indelible stains upon his memory; though, pass- 
ing in review what has since happened in that country, and con- 
sidering its present condition and the character of its govern- 
ment, we may almost regret that his dynasty was not fixed on the 
throne. His brother Joseph, whom, in one of his letters to Jo- 
sephine, he justly paints as ‘‘doué d’un caractére doux, égal, 
inaltérable,”’ and as ‘‘ tout plein de bonnes qualités,’”? and who 
now, after having worn two crowns, lives contentedly and unaf- 
fectedly near Philadelphia, in an elegant and hospitable retire- 
ment,—would have proved, for Spain, a sovereign incalculably 
superior to Ferdinand VII. We speak from our own observation, 
and the personal testimony of a number of his most intelligent 
and distinguished American acquaintance, when we say, that he 
is not merely all that Napoleon represented him to be, but pos- 
sesses faculties, attainments, and. dispositions, the application of 
which to the conduct of Spanish affairs might have been emi- 
nently beneficial. Joseph was conversant with society, or man- 
kind in general ; he had imbibed /idera/ principles ; he loved the 
fine arts; he valued science and literature, having himself re- 
ceived a classical education and employed his leisure in literary 
studies: before his brother ascended the public stage, he had oc- 
cupied the highest post in the civil administration of the depart- 
ment of Corsica. If he could have maintained himself, or been 
secured by Napoleon, as king, the liberal and gifted minds of the 
country,—and very many there were,—would ultimately have 
rallied to him, and obtained scope for the exercise of their abili- 
ties and the diffusion of their sentiments; and the work of rege- 
neration could have advanced, instead of being, as it now is, 
worse than arrested. Napoleon originally calculated that the 
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Spanish Bourbons would, on seeing the French armies penetrate 
into the heart of the peninsula, betake themselves to their Ame- 
rican provinces, as did the family of Braganza. M. de Bausset 
insists that the Emperor did not invite them to Bayonne, but 
expressed, in his hearing, great surprise, when he was informed 
that Ferdinand had determined upon the visit. The Prefect adds, 
however, that he will not aver that the circumstance was not 
turned to account. Ferdinand arrived at Bayonne on the 20th 
April 1808, where he was in the outset treated with the ordinary 
ceremonial. M. de Bausset attended at his first dinner with Na- 
poleon, and states that he ‘‘admired the address with which the 
Emperor avoided giving him the title of either Majesty or High- 
ness.”? Another part of the imperial policy is thus related :— 


‘* It is useless to make a mystery of the plans which were adopted to acquire a 
knowledge of what was done, what was said, and what was written inthe palace, 
occupied by the young princes. Similar measures, it is said, are customary in si- 
milar cases. That young and confiding Court, was far from suspecting them dur- 
ing the beginning of its stay at Bayonne. Daily and secret reports were made to 
Napoleon. The prince me his courtiers wrote without precaution, but their cou- 
riers were stopped at the frontiers by a double line of chosen gens-d’-armes and 
custom-house officers, who rummaged every passenger, even the wives of the 
common people, without mercy ; upon whom they often found despatches, which 
were to be remitted to Spanish emissaries, who waited beyond Bidassoa ; the des- 
patches were taken from the Spanish couriers sent from Bayonne, and they were 
permitted to enter Spain without farther inconvenience. It was sufficient, that it 
was impossible for them to have the power of giving the alarm. As for the cou- 
riers who came from Madrid, their despatches also were taken from them, and 
they were compelled to re-enter Spain.” 

Early in the morning of the 29th of the month, the Emperor 
summoned de Bausset, who read the Spanish language, to trans- 
late for him a letter of Ferdinand, dated the day before, address- 
ed to the Infant Don Antonio, and obtained by means of the 
treacherous system which the Prefect confesses. The strain of the 
writer was far from being that of tender homage or implicit con- 
fidence, towards his host. He’concluded the epistle with this ad- 
vice,—*‘ Govern well, and be on your guard, lest these cursed 
French should act falsely with you.”” When the epithet cursed 
fell on Napoleon’s ear, he asked the translator, —‘“ re you quite 
sure that this is exactly tke word?’ De Bausset showed him 
the original word malditos. He remarked, ‘that word is almost 
Italian, maleditto ; it is truly as you translate.’? Another pas- 
sage concerning the cold reception of the Empress by the peo- 
pie at Bayonne, excited partieularly Napoleon’s indignation, and 
contributed to mar the fortunes of Ferdinand. The obnoxious 
parts of the letter were suppressed in the version which appeared 
in the Moniteur. We shall not follow M. de Bausset through the 
various scenes at Bayonne, but simply extract a few pages of the 
chapter, consisting of what we may call familiar details :— 


** King Charles and the Queen of Spain arrived at Bayonne on April 30th. The 
certége which accompanied their Catholic Majesties did not include a great many 
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persons of rank, but there was a considerable number of fe wagons laden 
with precious stores. The carriages of the king, made upon the same models as 
those of the age of Louis XIV. which were employed by Philip V. on his en- 
trance into Spain, presented a singular contrast with the elegance and lightness 
of the French equipages. It was astonishing to observe how little progress had 
been made in the ornamental arts in a neighbouring nation. The same remark 
was applicable to all the usages, manners, and refinements of life. Would it be 
believed, for instance, that the etiquette of the court condemned four huge foot- 
men in fine liveries, to remain standing and knocking one against the other be- 
hind the carriage of the king, from Madrid to Bayonne, exposed to the different 
temperatures, and to all the dust of the road! These good kings travelled as 
though they were merely going to make a visit at a short distance from their pa- 
lace. The following ae, - when the equipages of Napoleon attended on their 
Catholic Majesties, who had testified a desire to make the first visit to the Em- 
press Josephine, the King, who was moreover suffering from an attack of gout, 
experienced the utmost difficulty in getting into our berlins, and using the mo- 
dern double footsteps, upon which he hesitated to trust himself, from being ac- 
customed to the steps and the ness of his coaches. 

** Napoleon descended to the door of the coach, and was obliged to wait some 
minutes in order to give King Charles time to disengage himself from his sword, 
which annoyed him almost as much as his gout, and to overcome the fear of his 
footsteps, upon which he hesitated to trust himself. The King was the first to 
laugh at his own embarrassment. The Empress Josephine was in readiness to re- 
ceive these noble personages, which she did with that grace and amiableness which 
never deserted her. After the usual compliments, the toilet was spoken of. The 
Empress offered the Queen to send Duplan, her head dresser, to give her ladies 
a lesson in that important art, and the proposition was rly accepted. Their 
Majesties retired, and returned todinner. They brought with them the Prince of 
Peace, who had not been invited. It was with difficulty I recognised the Queen 
in her new head-dress. The great talent of Duplan had miscarried ; the Queen 
did not look handsomer, but merely changed.” 

** The Emperor being informed that dinner was served, presented his hand 
to the Queen of Spain. I went immediately before, and I remarked that Napoleon 
walked more rapidly than usual, apparently without som ha do so ; he per- 
ceived it himself, and said to the Queen ; ‘Your Majesty perhaps finds that I go 
on too quickly ” ‘ Sire,’ replied the Queen, laughing, ‘it is your general custom.’ 
Was that a compliment ? was it an indirect reproach’ I am ignorant, for I could 
not turn back and read the eyes of the Queen and the expression of her counte- 
nance, which might have enlightened me on this reply of double meaning. Na- 
poleon walked slower, and said, also laughing ; ‘that his gallantry for the ladies 
always made it a point of duty with him to consult their tastes.’ The presence of 
the Prince of Peace had embarrassed me. I had told the usher in attendance that 
the prince was not upon the list, and desired him to inform him so with polite- 
ness, when he presented himself to enter the dining hall. This was done accord- 
ingly. Ontaking his seat, King Charles noticed the absence of his favourite , ‘and 
Manuel, Sire, and Godoi ?” The Emperor turned towards me smiling, and gave 
me orders to admit Manuel. During dinner some discussion took place on the 
difference of the etiquette and habit of the twocourts. King Charles spoke much 
of his passion for the chase, to which he partly attributed his gout and rheuma- 
tism. * Every day,’ said he, ‘ whatever may be the weather, winter and summer, 
after breakfast and having heard mass, I hunt for an hour, and I recommence ini- 
mediately after dinner, and pursue it till the close of the day. In the evening 
Manuel informs me whether affairs go well or ill, and I retire to rest to recom- 
mence the morrow in a similar way, that is, if some important ceremony does not 
compel me to desist.’ Since his accession to the throne, this good king had reign- 
ed in no other manner.” 

“ King Charles was of a lofty stature, and a noble and firm deportment ; the 
perfect py i? of his features, indicated good nature and the habitual calm ot 
his mind ; and his appearance created an impression that his habits had been al- 
ways pure. His only passions were friendship for Godoi, and an unlimited com- 
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plianee with the wishes of the Queen. I really believe that his friendship for his 
favourite overwhelmed every other feeling. 

‘*¢ The Queen Maria Louisa, his wife, was born at Parma, on the 9th of Decem- 
ber, 1751. She was petite, and, at the time when I had the honour of seeing her, 
it was difficult to judge whether she had been pretty. Her eyes were bright and 
expressive ; her features, al ther, more serious than pleasant, spoke decision 
of character, and talent ; and her marked physiognomy indicated an habitual oc- 
cupation of mind, which seemed to render her indifferent to the duties of her 
rank, when they were in opposition to her predominant idea.” 


The 15th chapter of the Memoirs comprises a narrative which 
M. de Bausset was ‘‘ directed to compose,” of the famous inter- 
view at Erfurt, between the Emperor Alexander of Russia, and 
Napoleon. It is another curious illustration of the sincerity of 
royal professions and the validity of royal engagements. The 
public journals of the time furnished most of the particulars which 
the official rédacteur now publishes. But it is admonitory and 
curious to recur to some of them, adverting simultaneously to the 
tremendous war waged between the two potentates within a few 
years subsequent. We therefore select a few anecdotes from this 
chapter, which is well terminated by the remark, that the two 
sovereigns who concerted the partition of Europe between them 
at Erfurt, have both perished, —one on the rock of St. Helena, the 
other on the dreary beach of the Sea of Azof:— 


“ Assoon as the Emperor Alexander perceived Napoleon, he descended from his 
earriage; the Emperor also alighted, and the two sovereigns cordially embraced. 
each other. Their Majesties then mounted on horseback, as did the Grand-duke 
Constantine, and rode at a gallop past the troops, who presented arms. The drums 
beat the salute; and numberless volleys of artillery mingled with the sounds of 
bells, and the acclamations of an immense multitude, which so remarkable an 
event had collected from all parts. The Emperor Alexander wore the grand de- 
coration of the Legion of Honour, and the Emperor that of St. Andrew of Russia ; 
this reciprocal difference was maintained throughout the meeting.” ” . 


“In the first scene of C2dipus, (which was played for the sovereigns,) Philoc- 
tetes says to Dimas, his friend and confidant— 
L’amitié d’un grand homme est un bienfait des dieux. 


“ A great man’s friendship is a gift of the gods !” 


At that verse, become for ever celebrated, wesaw the Emperor Alexander turn 
towards Napoleon, and present to him his hand, with all the grace possible, and 
an expression which seemed to say—‘I count upon yours.’ All the spectators 
made the same flattering application ; on which we saw Napoleon bow, with an 
air of refusing to take to himself so flattering a compliment. I was eager to know 
what actually had been snid ; at the evening audience, I approached Prince Tal- 
leyrand, and asked him if he had remarked what had passed during the first 
scene of CEdipus. ‘I observed it so much,’ said the Prince, ‘that I am come to 
ask the Emperor to have the ness to inform me, how, and in what terms, the 
application of that verse had been made to him by the Emperor Alexander.’ M. 
de Talleyrand remained with the Emperor, and I waited until he retired; when 
he had the goodness not to leave me in any doubt upon the interpretation which 
1 had given to that expression of the sentiments of the Emperor Alexander.” 
**7th October. 

‘*The Emperors returned to Erfurt in their carriage at five o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. Their Majesties’jdinner table formed half an oval, the Emperors occu- 
pying the centre, and the other sovereigns sitting on their right and left accord- 
ing to their rank ; but no one sat on the side opposite ; I stood there in front of the 
Mlustrious guests, and could hear every thing they said. 
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“ Upon this occasion the conversation turned upon the Golden Bull, which, un- 
til the establishment of the Confederation of the Rhine, had served for the con- 
stitution and the regulation of the election of the Emperors, the numberand rank 
of the electors, &e. The Prince Primate entered into some particulars respect- 
ing the Golden Bull, which, he said, was issued in 1409. Napoleon observed that 
the date which he assigned to its promulgation was not correct, and that it was 
proclaimed in 1336, in the reign of the Emperor Charles [V. ‘It is true, Sire,’ re- 
plied the Prince Primate; ‘I was mistaken; but how comes it that your Majesty is 
so well acquainted with such subjects ” 

‘© © When I was only sub-lieutenant of artillery,’ said Napoleon,—which com- 
mencement excited an expression of strong interest on the part of his august 
guests—* When I had the honour of being merely a sub-lieutenant of artillery,’ 
continued he smiling, *{ remained three years in garrison at Valance. I had lit- 
tle liking for the world, and lived retired. A fortunate circumstance brought me 
in contact with a well informed and extremely complaisant bookseller. 1 read 
and re-read his library through in the course of the three years, and I have for- 
gotten nothing, even of those subjects which had no bearing upon my station. 
Nature moreover has gifted me with a memory of figures. It very often happens, 
that while with my ministers, I recapitulate to them, in detail, the whole figures 
of their oldest accounts,’ ”” 


** 8th October. 

** Their Majesties went on horseback at four o’clock, to view the citadel and 
fortifications of Erfurt. 

** As they were pois through the dining room, the Emperor Alexander 
wishing to take off his sword, perceived that he had forgotten it and left it at 
his palace. Napoleon disengaged his, and presenting it to Alexander with all the 
grace possible, entreated him to accept it. The Emperor of Russia received it 
earnestly, and as I preceded them, I heard him say these words: ‘1 accept it as 
a mark of your friendship : your Majesty is well assured that I shall never draw it 
against you !!!’” 

The Prefect accompanied Napoleon in the invasion of Spain 
in 1808, tormented by the gout, which even ‘‘ opium-liniment’’ 
could not appease, but seated in his own comfortable landau. 
The sack of Burgos shocked him a little :—that city was deliver- 
ed up to pillage and every species of horrible outrage, for several 
hours, in consequence of the discharge of some muskets from the 
windows upon Marshal Bessiére. Such a paragraph as the fol- 
lowing, exhibits a truly graphic and appropriate picture :— 


**T never saw a more strange and fantastical sight than the bivouac-fire of the 
grenadiers of the imperial guard presented in the grand square of the Archbish- 
optic, where the Emperor lodged. A bright and brilliant flame, fed with guitars, 
mandolins, &c., had boiling on one side immense kettles, which had been taken 
from the convents, and in which were heaps of game, poultry, and butcher’s 
meat ; and on the other, enormous legs of mutton were roasting, suspended from 
batons by cords. The soldiers seated upon large gilt chairs, covered with crim- 
son damask, gaily smoked their pipes, and occupied themselves with turning the 
legs of mutton, and carefully skimming the kettles, while they conversed on the 
events of the war.” 


As the army advanced, the business waxed more unpleasant 
for our gouty Count. He mentions that, at Boscequillas, he and 
Count Philip de Ségur, being obliged, on a cold and damp night, 
to lie in a granary, on cut straw, and not being able to keep them- 
selves warm by any expedient, repaired to the bivouac next to 
the tent of Napoleon, in order to enjoy the benefit of a fire. The 
Emperor himself, from whose eyelids sleep was banished by the 
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prospect of a serious battle the next day, sought the same fire at 
three o’clock in the morning, clad in a magnificent robe of fur, 
which Alexander had presented to him at Erfurt. According to 
our author, Napoleon never visited the interior of Madrid but 
once ; and then incognito :-— 


“Two days after the capitulation of Madrid,” says de Rausset, I received 
orders to inspect the King’s palace. I found it in the best condition. Spaniards, 
whatever circumstances may be, preserve an admirable respect for every thing 
which appertains to the king. After the compulsory retreat of Joseph, the royal 
palace was closed, and the ministers held their councils at the post-office, one of 
the finest buildings in Madrid. This religious preservation of the royal property 
was such, that the portrait of Napoleon on horseback crossing St. Bernard, paint- 
ed by David, and that of the Queen of Spain, the spouse of King Joseph, which de- 
corated the reception hall, were restored to the same place which they had occu- 
pied, while King Joseph held his court in the palace. He found every thing else 
which he had left equally well taken care of, even the precious wines, &c. The 
apartments of King Charles contained the finest collection of watches I have ever 
seen. I doubt whether the three best watch-makers in Paris, could furnish one 
more numerous or more varied. They were placed under glasses, in frames, attach- 
ed to the hangings. The collection was the more curious, because it exhibited the 
first watches that were invented, and the improvements which the genius of man 
had successively added to them. When I made my reportto Napoleon of the state 
in which I found the royal palace, nothing could equal his astonishment on my 
speaking of his portrait. In explaining to him this national respect for the proper- 
ty of the king, I cited the example of the bandoleros, or high-way robbers, who 
permit the couriers of the king to pass without rifling or molesting them. Son cor- 
reo del rey. That was sufficient—at least formerly.” 

The pursuit of Sir John Moore tried the patience and facul- 
ties of the Prefect, in a most piteous degree. At the foot of the 
mountain, Guadarrama, he fell from his horse, exhausted by cold 
and fatigue, and as his people were all ahead with his calash, he 
must have died outright in his forlorn pesition, if chance had 
not conducted General Lauriston to the same spot. The care of 
the General, and a strong dose of laudanum, enabled him to pro- 
ceed the next day. He entered his calash again, which he over- 
took at the top of the mountain, en faisant les plus tristes re- 
jlexions, and was not at all relieved, when, on the banks of 
the Ezla, just as he was about to warm himself at a tempting 
fire, Napoleon cried out—2llons, Bausset, passez le gué et al- 
lez faire mon logement & Benavente.—*‘ Come, Bausset, cross 
at the ford, and go make ready my lodging at Benavente.”? The 
unwieldy and benumbed Prefect climbed upon the back of a fine 
mule belonging to his vehicle, ‘‘ aussi lestement que je le pus,’’ 
and placed himself snugly in the file of the cavalry of the guard, 
that were about to try the ford ; but the mule which he bestrode, 
not having been trained in the manege, quitted the ranks, and 
plunged into swimming depth, on the left, so that his rider, feeling 
the water above his knees, experienced a mental sensation ex- 
tremely irksome. Prudently enough, however, he left the ani- 
mal to its own scheme of action ; and it carried him safely to the 
other side of a river, ‘* broader and much more rapid than the 


Seine.” Refreshed, too, by the bath, it galloped off more vigor- 
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ously than ever Sancho’s Dapple had done, taking the right di- 
rection to Benavente, where two valets assisted the rider to 
alight, and deposited him near a rousing fire. The fright and 
the freezing, positively, he says, expelled his gout, which had prov- 
ed obstinate for several months. In the evening, the Emperor 
apprized him, that when he saw the mule quit the file in the 
ford, he gave his faithful servant up for lost. This abstract we 
provide as a first sample of the Prefect’s military adventures, and 
evidence of the good reason which he had for rejoicing at his 
exit from Spain. 

Blind fortune kept in store more serious hardships and perils 
for the non-combatant. The Emperor could not dispense with him, 
even in the grand campaign against Russia, which terminated so 
disastrously. He set out, after his master, pokey 2 cherished por- 
trait, by Gérard, of the infant Napoleon. It took him thirty-seven 
days of steady travelling, to reach head-quarters, then beyond the 
Russian frontier. From St. Cloud to that point, he found the road 
covered with soldiers, marching singly or in companies ; with 
wounded men returning to their homes ; prisoners under escort ; 
trains of artillery, and all sorts of equipages and vehicles: all was 
bustle ; ‘‘ it seemed as if France, Germany, Italy, Prussia, Poland, 
Spain, &c., had given each other and all a rendezvous in this nar- 
row line of passage.’’ The modern Xerxes drew the nations along; 
without weeping, or caring, however, guod post centum annos 
nullus superesset futurus. Not a hundred days were to elapse, 
before the greater part of the martial host was to perish in the 
most miserable plight. 

Immediately on his arrival, our Prefect stepped into his pecu- 
liar functions. The sanguinary battle of the Moscowa was fought 
the day after, the 17th of September.—He was stationed, at 
five o’clock in the morning, near the officers who awaited the 
orders of the Emperor. Some shot passed over the head of 
the latter, and the group of which M. de Bausset made part. 
As the fire of the enemy slackened, the spent bullets rolled and 
stopped about the feet of Napoleon, who gently pushed them 
away, as a person would shove aside a stone in his path—guwz des 
repoussait doucement comme l’on écarte une pierre qui géne 
dans une promenade. ‘The image is striking, under the circum- 
stances of the case. According to the official returns, there were 
fifty-five thousand discharges of cannon on the side of the French; 
and, says our Prefect, ‘at least as many on that of the Russians, 
and so the reader may judge of the infernal noise which accom- 
panied this memorable battle.”” At noon, but before the carnage 
ended, he asked the Emperor whether he would not breakfast. 
The latter made a negative sign. Being, we presume, a little 
hungry himself, he ventured to suggest, that there was no reason 
in the world that should prevent a man from breakfasting when 
he could :—whereupon his master dismissed him rather sharply 
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—alors il me congédia d’une fagon assez brusque. As our au- 
thor was in the field, ‘without any stirrings of ambition or de- 
sire of glory,”’ Ae naturally began to feel jejune.—This anecdote 
brings at once to recollection, the hints which Sancho’s stomach 
prompted him to give to the mirror of chivalry, and the lectures 
which the knight read to him about the grossness of his cravings. 
After the battle, M. de Bausset observed that Napoleon, contrary 
to custom, was much flushed, that his hair was in disorder, and 
he seemed fatigued. He visited the field of slaughter, and there 
‘¢whole lines of Russian regiments stretched horribly on the 
ground, drenched with their blood, showed that they had pre- 
ferred death to retiring a single step.”’ 

At Moscow, our author had much to see and much to suffer. 
He is sure, from evidence which he beheld, that the conflagra- 
tion of that vast capital was the work of the Russians them- 
selves, whom, therefore, he denominates barbarians semi-civilized. 
Supposing that they resolved upon it in order to repel a mighty 
invasion and prevent the destruction of their national indepen- 
dence, it may be styled a deed of heroism worthy of the lofti- 
est moral refinement. The French, and other naval commanders, 
who have blown up their ships rather than be captured, (a much 
more questionable ease,) have not been censured, but, in fact, 
have been extolled, for the procedure, by historians and orators. 
The invaders would have been the true barbarians, if they had 
wantonly aggravated the evils of their irruption, by a havoc 
baneful even to themselves. It is asserted in these Memoirs, that 
for some time previous, fire-brands and other means of combus- 
tion had been prepared by a chemist, who was said to be a Ger- 
man, but afterwards discovered to be an Englishman ; and who 
laboured secretly, with a large number of workmen, in the cha- 
teau Woronzoff, at a small distance from Moscow, under the 
protection of governor Rostopchin ;—that the pipes of the stoves, 
even of the governor’s palace, were found filled with little infer- 
nal machines, the explosion of which would have shaken down 
the walls, and caused the death of all the French soldiery with- 
in; that the logs of wood which seemed destined for warming 
the stoves, were charged with powder, which was discovered 
only when they were split, &c. Recourse must be had to Count 
Philip de Ségur’s admirable history of the fatal expedition to 
Moscow, by those who would wish to know, and see, as it were, 
with what devastation the flames raged and spread on every side. 
M. de Bausset and his suite were chased by them, from mansion 
to mansion ; and he affords no faint idea of the catastrophe, when 
he relates, that, being ordered to Petrovskoi, a species of pa- 
vilion at two small leagues from the capital, he was obliged to 
employ guides, in order to get through the streets with compara- 
tive safety from the torrents of fire and smoke. They could 
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read, throughout the night, at the pavilion, without any other 
light than that of the vast glare from the city. 

In the midst of the most awful combination of horrors, our Pre- 
fect was busy, by authority, in organizing like another Polonius a 
company of French comedians, who belonged to Moscow, and 
whom the Russians plundered as they evacuated, and the French, 
as they entered the city. The Emperor put them under the protec- 
tion and management of M. de Bausset, wishing to have theatrical 
representations for the amusement of the army. Among the 
Russian spoils, they found velvet dresses of every description, 
which they decorated with great borders of gold lace, and wore 
triumphantly on the stage of a handsome little theatre, that had 
escaped the general conflagration. They were splendidly attired 
without, but the dramatic heroines had scarcely ‘‘the necessary 
linen” beneath, as their directress intimated to the Emperor’s re- 
presentative. The orchestra, being composed of the musicians 
of the Imperial Guard, was excellent ; the soldiers filled the pit, 
and the officers occupied the boxes; and eleven performances 
were enjoyed during the sojourn at Moscow. M. de Bausset 
discovered also, two Italian singers, of a high order, and these 
entertained Napoleon in the intervals of his leisure. Our author 
dwells with extreme complacency upon his own management, 
exclaiming, ‘‘it was not indeed a small achievement, to have 
organized, in so short a time, amid the ruins of every kind by 
which we were environed, a concert at the court and a theatre 
in town.”’ In fact, the very attempt, under such.circumstances, 
must strike the English reader,—particularly one acquainted 
with the melancholy seque],—as a broad illustration of the gaiety 
of the French character, ever fruitful of devices for the exclu- 
sion of ennui and the alleviation of misfortune or solicitude. It 
may be hinted, by the way, that no mention is made of any reli- 
gious exercises, either at Moscow or elsewhere, in any of these 
campaigns. Very dissimilar were these legions, in their habits 
and tone, from bands of Covenanters or Roundheads. When 
Napoleon once seriously thought of passing the winter at Mos- 
cow, he directed his Prefect to prepare a list of the company of 
the Theatre Francais at Paris, in order to command the presence 
of a sufficient number of them at head-quarters. The best of the 
Parisian corps, were, in fact, several times summoned, to give ad- 
ditional lustre and animation to his court, in his distant enterprises; 
as, for instance, at Dresden, in the subsequent campaign. The 
players themselves, however well paid and accommodated, must 
have suffered material inconvenience from these sudden, irrefra- 
gable calls; and to the Parisians, the irregular absence of their 
chief favourites, may be presumed to have been nearly insup- 
portable: but no account was taken of the privations or wishes 
of either. All the French comedians, found in Moscow, chose 
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to accompany the army of their countrymen in its flight ; none 
but three were ever known to have reached France; several ex- 
pired on the route, insane from cold and starvation ; the rest are 
supposed to have perished most deplorably from the same causes: 
the only one, in fact, who can properly be said to have survived 
the retreat, was the directress, a woman of heroic fortitude and 
some literary talents; she was able to save from the wreck of 
her effects, but one article—a manuscript poem, which she after- 
wards published at Paris with success. This she kept rolled up 
in her hand, through all her adventures in the snows and among 
Cosacks, clinching it, says our author, as a marshal of the em- 
pire would have grasped his batoon. 

But not to anticipate further: it was not until the rupture of 
the short truce, and the rout of Murat’s cavalry, on the 17th of 
October, that Napoleon comprehended fully the critical nature of 
his situation. When the intelligence of those events arrived, he 
was, according to M. de Bausset, in ‘‘a strongly marked physi- 
cal agitation all the morning, and until he issued his last orders 
for the departure of the troops, which was begun that very even- 
ing.”’ ‘*He opened every moment the hall-door, where we were 
in waiting,’’ continues M. de Bausset, ‘‘ asked first for one per- 
son, then for another ; spoke with rapidity, and could not remain 
an instant in one place; he had scarcely seated himself at the 
breakfast table, before he left it,’? &e. Our author thinks—and 
the opinion is indisputable—that if his master had wintered with 
the army in Moscow, nothing worse would have ensued than 
did happen ; and he assigns as one of the Emperor’s reasons for 
the retreat, that he distrusted the proxy-government which he 
had left in France. During the stay at Moscow, Napoleon fre- 
quently perused Voltaire’s History of Charles XII. The book 
was ‘constantly on his desk, and even on his dressing table.” 
It should have been his manual, before he decided the question 
of plunging into Russia. 

In his account of the retreat, M. de Bausset mainly sanctions, 
as far as he embraces the subject, de Ségur’s narration, to which 
we referred above. Never did a more dreadful series of woes and 
sufferings await any considerable body of men; but we shall not 
attempt a particular notice of what is so widely and amply known. 
—The only real relief we ever found in any record of it, from the 
pity, terror, and harrowing interest, which it is calculated to excite 
in every penetrable mind, is in our author’s recital of his own per- 
sonal preservation. When you think of his “full habit of body,’” 
his gout, the feelings of the soldiery towards non-combatants of his 
description, and the general indifference among several hundred 
thousand armed fugitives, in a rush of despair from Moscow to 
Wilna, for an individual comparatively so unimportant, you 
are astonished at his escape, while you cannot but smile at the 
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ludicrous image which he often presents of himself, in his per- 
plexities, expedients, extreme exposures and miraculous deliver- 
ances. His coach and his special attendants, ‘‘as peaceably in- 
clined as himself,’ disappeared within a very few days. His 
horses were eaten by the troops, at Pniewo: at Smolensk, the 
ae conspired atrociously with the frost and dearth of food, to 

iminish his chances: a cart took him from Smolensk, wrapped 
in straw ;—the cold being at the ne plus ultra, he kept his face 
uncongealed, by means of a wax candle end, which he lighted 
with a phosphoric match, providently kept about him, and which 
he moved close to his ruddy cheeks: a few bottles of brandy, 
hidden in the cart, served as a bribe tostraggling grenadiers, to push 
his vehicle up some of the glazed hills: he contrived to alight, 
from time to time, and hobble to every fire that blessed his long- 
ing eyes. Now and then he was left on foot, completely dereliet, 
but some compassionate general or colonel picked him up, en 
passant, and thus snatched him from the jaws of death. After 
getting through one cruel night of the kind, and trudging a little 
in the morning, in order to restore the circulation of the blood, 
he discovered that there was wrought in him, what we would 
eall—if the phrase were more tuneful or less grating—a podagri- 
eal prodigy, such as he had experienced in Spain. ‘Je sentis 
avec une surprise agréable que ma goutte n’existait plus, et 
qu’aucune souffrance ne génait mes mouvemens. Je marchai 
fiérement. Je livre cette observation 4 messieurs les medecins. 
Un grand froid, une grande anxiété morale, me rendirent les for- 
ces et la santé.’’ He owed his final rescue to the baggage-wagons, 
and a well stored purse which he carried in his pocket. The 
gold Napoleons accomplished more for him, than could have been 
effected by. the flying Cesar himself, who probably never thought 
of his affectionate Prefect during the whole race. 

The pestilent Cosacks, with their ‘‘houra! houra! kouli! 
kouli! pacho! pacho!”’ annoyed our author’s fancy nearly as 
much as the universal congelation. He observes that their name 
alone, even when none were present, created a sudden and in- 
voluntary terror, and that he saw more than twenty thousand 
men in a body fly helter-skelter at the cry of a coward—*‘ there 
are the Cosacks!”” It was not always, however, a mere panic, 
even for the pacific Prefect. Once, he actually engaged in a skir- 
mish with them, or rather helped to frighten them off. ‘* Moi,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ qui n’avais point de chevaux, attendu que depuis long- 
temps on les avoit mangés, je mis pied a terre, et vins me méler, 
mes pistolets bien chargés, parmi les braves de la jeune garde, 
qui voulurent bien recevoir l’intrus qui se présentait 4 eux avec 
une allure assez hétéroclite * * notre bonne contenance empécha 
les indiscrets de nous approcher: pour moi, c’est la seule fois 
dans ma vie que je me sois senti saisir de Penvie d’atteindre 
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un ennemi.’’? This is an honest confession, preferable to the fan- 
faronade of old Jack Falstaff, and the pretensions of the oriental 
Pistol, whom Sir John Malcolm has so graphically depicted in 
his inimitable Sketches of Persta. We feel almost as much con- 
cern for the escape of the Prefect, as for that of Marshal Ney, 
the true hero of the retreat, Ze brave des braves. There is an in- 
cidental remark of our author, suggested by the preservation of 
one of his occasional companions, of a very feeble temperament, 
which conveys a particularly impressive lesson. The valetudi- 
nary fugitive, WZ. de Meneval, possessed, in a weak body, a cour- 
ageous, strongly tempered soul—une Ame courageuse et fortement 
trempée—which sustained him against shocks and privations, to 
which the stoutest animal constitutions succumbed. “ And I am 
more than ever convinced,”’ adds M. de Baustet, ‘‘ that, in a si- 
tuation such as ours, the greatest advantage was that of being en- 
dowed with a firm and decided character. ”’ 

At length, the fortunate Prefect reached Wilna, strangely ha- 
bited, it is true, and with a beard more than an inch long, and a 
shirt that had not been removed from his back for fifty days. 
We may judge of his delight as he seated himself, the day after, 
at the table of the hospitable governor,—a table spread with a 
fine cloth, beautiful silver plate, and exquisite ragouts,—une ta- 
ble couverte de beau linge, d’une belle argenterie, et d’excellens 
ragouts. At night followed the luxuries of a good bed, and fine 
Holland sheets ; in which, however, he was too deliciously placed 
to sleep soundly. “Je dois l’avouer,—le plaisir de me sentir renai- 
tre dans une si douce position me tint agité toute la nuit. Je 
dormis moins bien dans ces draps blancs que se ne l’avais fait 
dans le voisinage des Cosaques * * et sur la terre.”? This can rea- 
dily be conceived by any one whose experience of the change 
has been only in the difference of a rough sea voyage, or two or 
three consecutive nights’ tossing and nodding in a mail-coach. Na- 
poleon had much outstripped his prefect in getting to Paris. The 
latter, two days after his auspicious return, presented himself at 
the imperial levee; and the meeting was truly characteristic for 
both parties. “He asked me,” says M. de Bausset, “ many ques- 
tions, as to the time and manner of my quitting the army; and 
exclaimed, smiling bitterly, (en sourtant avec amertume,) that 
I was, probably, the only one who had not grown ¢hin in that 
long retreat.’’ God preserve the fat and the florid! This undimi- 
nishable personage was not suffered to rest long; the Emperor 
put him in requisition for the next northern campaign; and we 
should be glad to extract more of his memorabilia for the occa- 
sion, than can be now embraced within our limits. The follow- 
ing must suffice :— 

“In the month of January, on an evening appointed for one of those great 
court-circles where so much magnificence was displayed, Napoleon, on sitting 
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down to table, put into my hand some written papers, telling me to read them 
aloud while he dined, because as he was to hold his court in the e¥ening he 
should not have time to do it himself. ‘These papers were translations of Eng- 
lish journals, which were constantly sent him by the Duke of Bassano. At 
first es 93 with much confidence; I soon however lost it, in reading the many 
harsh and disagreeable expressions which were employed in speaking of him. I 
was much embarrassed, because I saw the quick and piercing eye of Napoleon, 
and his sarcastic smile. My situation was rendered still more painful, because 1 
read these papers in the presence of the Empress, the pages, the stewards, and 
a great quantity of footmen of all descriptions. ‘ Read on,’ said Napoleon, when 
I ats, as if to take breath or use my handkerchief; ‘read on, you will find 
eevee A more.’ I endeavoured to excuse myself, assuring him that I was afraid of 

eing ey eur He took no notice, but laughing, ordered me to go on 
reading. Glancing as well as I could, over the lines which I was about to read, 
in order that I might take from them the violence of their expression, I arrived 
at a word for which I substituted quickly enough the title of Emperor. Bungler 
that I was, I had given him a title which the English papers had never yet allow- 
ed him. He desired me to hand him the manuscript, and read aloud the word 
which I had so studiously avoided, returned the paper to me, and desired me to. 
read on. Fortunately I met with no more embarrassing passages. On the same 
night I related my pe olan to the Duke of Bassano. ‘What would you have 
me do’? The Emperor desires me to place before him a rigorous and literal trans- 
lation of the English papers. I must obey him, since he insists on seeing every 
thing himself.””” * * * 

‘* The battle of Lutzen was gained principally by the young conscripts. The 
intrepid Ney said to the Emperor, ‘Sire, give me some of those young and va- 
liant conscripts. I will lead them whither you please. Our old warriors know as 
much as we do; they judge of positions and difficulties; but these brave youths 
are afraid of nothing, they foresee no obstacle, they look neither to the right nor 
the left, but always forward. It is glory that they seek.” * * * 

“We arrived at Dresden on the 16th of May. The next morning I conversed 
with the Duke de Frioul on the success of the commencement of the campaign, 
and we paid a just tribute of pe ne to the memory of Marshal Bessi¢re. I 
shall never forget the last words of this conversation : ‘We have had rather too 
much of this,’ said he, ‘ we shall all be carried off.’ 

**Some days after this, he was mortally wounded by a random shot, as the 
Duke of Istria had been. He lived some hours, carrying with him the consola- 
tion of having witnessed the profound | ape of Napoleon, who would not leave 
him until he earnestly intreated him todo so.” * * * 

‘* The congress at P e was a mere diplomatic show. The real discussions 
took place at Dresden, whither the Prince of Metternich and the Count de Bub- 
na repaired. Iam quite ignorant of what passed in the ministerial conferences ; 
{ only know that the last, the most important, and the most decisive, took place 
at the palace, between the Emperor and the Prince of Metternich, in the pre- 
sence of the Prince of Neufchatel and the Duke of Bassano. This conference 
lasted seven hours, and during this long space of time, the King of Saxony and 
the King of Naples awaited its result cither in the ante-room or in the garden. 
On quitting this audience, M. de Metternich appeared angry. He waited in si- 
lence at the palace gate, until the Emperor, who left the apartment at the same 
time as himself, had mounted his horse. 1 was placed accidentally close to the 
Prince, from the expression of whose countenance I endeavo to gain some 
information, when he, having known me a long time, seized my hand, as it were, 
mechanically, pressed it violently, and even retained it for some minutes without 
uttering a single word. This dumb and almost convulsive adieu distressed me, 
and appeared to hint the fate of the empire. M. de Metternich set off the same 
night with the Count de Bubna, who forgot to take with him his wife, who had 
accompanied him to Dresden.” 


Of the posterior scenes also, until the departure of Napoleon 
from Fontainebleau, after his abdication, our author could say— 
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quorum magna pars, &c. He bore the last letter of Maria Lou- 
isa to her husband, stopping, on his way, a few days, at Paris, 


‘where he remarked, that the individuals whose devotion and 


enthusiasm for the imperial family he had frequently admired, 
were precisely those who placed in their hats the largest white 
cockades ; and where he came to the conclusion, that Talleyrand 
contributed more than any man to the downfal of Napoleon, 
and the re-establishment of the Bourbon family on the French 
throne. The Emperor, however, was undoubtedly the chief arti- 
ficer of his own ruin, as he had been the chief architect of his own 
fortunes. Our Prefect found him at Fontainebleau, ‘‘ calm and 
decided,”’ and consoling himself with the consideration that the 
air of Elba was pure, and its population excellent. He talked of 
the unsuitableness of suicide for one of his principles and career, 
and repeated to Bausset the proverb—* a living ass is worth more 
than a dead lion,’ with an air which caused his hearer to think 
that he meant the other adage,—Il n’y a que les morts gui ne 
reviennent pas. As a last quotation, we shall copy a part of our 
author’s delineation of him, in the concluding chapter of the Me- 
moirs :—: 


** At this period of his life, Napoleon was forty-six years old. He was about 
five feet five inches in height ; his head was large ; his eyes of a clear blue ; his hair 
dark chestnut; his eyelashes were lighter than his eyebrows; which were like 
his hair, of a deep chestnut ; his nose was well-shaped, and the form of his mouth 
pee and extremely expressive ; his hands were remarkably white and beauti- 

ul; his feet were extremely small, but his shoes were not calculated to show 
them off to advantage, because he would not endure the smallest restraint. On 
the whole he was well made and well proportioned. I have particularly remark- 
ed a habit which he had of reclining, by a sudden movement, his head and the 
upper part of his body to the right, and of applying his arm and elbow to his 
side, as if he wished to make himself taller; this mechanical movement was very 
slight, and only remarkable when he was conversing as he walked. It did not 
at all detract from the imposing ensemble of his appearance. 

** Genius and power were expressed on his large high forehead. His fore- 
head alone was sufficient to,form a physiognomy. The fire which flashed from 
his eyes, expressed all his thoughts and feelings. But when the serenity of his 
temper was not disturbed, the most pleasing smile lighted up his noble counte- 
nance, and gave to it an undefinable charm, which I never beheld in any other 
person! At these times it was impossible to see him without loving him. 

**T have already said, in speaking of his tastes, that his only nicety consisted 
in extreme cleanliness, and that his dress was not at all remarkable. One day, 
wishing to set the example of a useful encouragement to the manufacturers of 
Lyons, he appeared at one of Maria Louisa’s parties in a dark coloured velvet 
coat, with diamond buttons. He was not at all himself, and seemed quite un- 
comfortable in his new dress. 

“One day, during the Spanish campaign, at Aranda, he sent for me at seven 
in the morning, to give me some Spanish papers which he was in a hurry to have 
translated. He was standing shaving himself near a window; Roustan held a 
large glass ; when he had shaved on one side of his face, he changed sides, and 
Roustan replaced himself in such a manner that the side not shaved was towards 
the light. Napoleon used only one hand in this operation.” 

** Much has been said of Napoleon’s passionate taste for women. Appreciat- 
ing as he did their merit and beauty, it is not to be supposed that he was free 
from those amiable weaknesses which constitute the charm of life, and to which 
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all men pay the same homage. It is certain that the young man who is just en- 
tering on life, and who trembles at each moment lest his secret should be be- 
trayed, is less reserved on this point than Napoleon was. It was never he, but 
the women themselves, that made these transitory inclinations public; and 1 
think their number has been singularly exaggerated. His taste for snuff has 
been equally talked of. I can assert with truth that he lost more than he took. 
It was rather a fancy, a kind of amusement, than a real want. His snuff boxes 
were very plain, of an oval shape, made of black shell, lined with gold, all ex- 
actly alike, and differing only in the beautiful antique silver medals, which wese 
setinthe lid.” * * * , 

“‘ He said that Frenchmen, naturally chivalrous and warlike, were always led 
away and even overcome by the splendour of glory; that they forgave every 
thing when followed by success and victory ; but that it was necessary to restrain 
them by the unity and dignity of the administration, and by fixed laws. 

‘* He said sometimes that the enthusiasm of others abated his. ' 

“ Men, in his opinion, were so many cyphers, which acquired value from their 
situation alone. 


fe - Men,’ he said, ‘as well as pictures, required to be placed in a favourable 
Bae In general,’ he added, ‘the fortune of men depends on circumstances.’ 

We have thus manifested our willingness to give the memory 
of Napoleon all the advantage which can accrue to it from the testi- 
mony of such a witness as this Prefect of the Imperial Palace. We 
are further ready toallow M. de Bausset himself credit for the degree 
of affection and gratitude which he seems to have retained for his 
old master, and the warmth and roundness with which he has pro- 
claimed his impressions, under the government of the Bourbons. 
Almost all his pages, however, which relate to persons of rank, 
power, or celebrity, bespeak the habit and mood of exorbitant 
and obsequious admiration and flattery. He was a mere courtier 
and purveyor, incompetent to decide upon the real character and 
designs of Napoleon, or their influences and tendencies, good or 
bad; and always reluctant to find fault with any thing done or 
said in elevated stations. We infer from some of his confessions, 
that he was mortally afraid of the Emperor, as well as anxious to 
please him by any species of service. It is difficult not to feel 
contempt for one who tells us, that he used every possible en- 
deavour to know the particulars of the first interview at Bayonne 
between the old novereigre of Spain and their favourite Gedoy, 
after Napoleon himself had judged it but civil and decent 
that they should be left alone. ‘*‘ J’ai fait toutes les recherches 
possibles pour connaitre des détails de leur premiétre entrevue. 
Matlheureusement je n’ai rien appris. Tout ce que je sais, c’est 
que dans le premier moment, le roi et la reine se jetérent dans 
les bras de Godoi en poussant des eris de joie et de bonheur.” 
Whether this espionage was intended as a contingent to the sys- 
tem which he acknowledges to have been pursued with regard 
to the royal family of Spain, or arose merely from his character- 
istic inquisitiveness, it must be reprobated equally as inconsistent 
with the spirit and sphere of a gentleman. Servility and exagge- 
ration are natural concoinitants: M. de Bausset tumefies every 
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property, peculiarity, opinion, and phrase of his idol—he places 
him, in every situation and act, on the loftiest pedestal: when 
he finds him at Fontainebleau, after the abdication, studying a 
book of geography and statistics, in order to learn how far he 
would be physically and socially comfortable at Elba, he exclaims 
—‘‘jamais, peut-étre, il ne me parut plus grand”’—as if real 
grandeur of mind would not then have been attended with other 
thoughts and occupations. The Prefect insists that he sustained 
his character and personal dignity, without ever allowing them to 
be impaired, whether at the time he was encompassed by the 
bayonets of Europe, or when he was yielded up unarmed to the 
outrages of his jailers at St. Helena. Several of the anecdotes re- 
lated in these Memoirs are utterly irreeoncilable with this praise ; 
and the reference to the scenes at St. Helena is particularly un- 
lucky. If Sir Walter Scott is successful any where in his strictures 
on the personal deportment of Napoleon, it is in the history of it 
at St. Helena, in the five last chapters of the Life. 

At Dresden, after Napoleon has pronounced some criticisms 
on Kabre d’ Eglantine’s Philinte de Moliere, which are not re- 
markable in any respect, his devout listener observes—“ L’empe- 
reur avait raison de dire que je /’écoutais. Je trouvai tout ce 
qu’il disait, dans ces momens d’abandon, si riches d’ideés et 
d’expressions, que je mettais tous mes soins et usais de toutes les 
ressources de ma mémoire pour n’en rien perdre.’”’? Napoleon 
was, doubtless, endowed with uncommon sagacity and force of 
intellect ; but the maxim there is no royal road to geometry, 
is as true as it is trite, in its widest application: There is no in- 
tuition with regard to the sciences, the fine arts, the details of 
criticism, or complicated jurisprudence ;—a special study of prin- 
ciples, knowledge of facts, and familiarity with models, are, as 
to them, indispensable for sound opinions and intelligent de- 
cisions. Nevertheless, the numberless flatterers of the French 
emperor, in France, during his prosperity, and the many unre- 
flecting admirers of his genius and energy elsewhere, have repre- 
sented one whose education was almost altogether military, and 
whose life was spent in the tumult of camps and the severest 
toils and cares of military command and restless ambition, as a 
master-critic in literature, music, architecture, and the works of the 
pencil and chisel; as a dazzling luminary for all the savans of 
the Institute ; a sublime philosopher, a victorious theologian, and 
a profound lawgiver, who instructed, astonished, and surpassed, 
the most experienced and erudite jurists, in the formation of 
codes. A splendid conqueror and a puissant ruler, might be pan- 
sophical ; the pretension cannot be admitted in critical history 
or impartial reviews. 

Some of M. de Bausset’s anecdotes prove that his hero was, 
eccasionally, choleric, precipitate, overbearing, callous, and 
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even grossly coarse and wittingly unjust. The treatment of 
M. de Nisas, as detailed in the fifteenth chapter of the se- 
cond volume of the Memoirs, is a revolting instance of con- 
scious wrong and undeserved severity. In relating such traits 
as this and others analogous, and making here and there ge- 
neral acknowledgments of a like purport, our author was not, 
we are sure, aware of the extent to which he invalidated 
his vos a and frequent encomiums. Thus the Greeks, and 
the ancient heathens generally did not, perhaps, perceive how 
far they desecrated, displumed, and deposed their gods, by the 
personal annals which they compiled or invented in their theo- 
graphy. Even Jupiter is but a spurious divinity in the personal 
memoirs ; and the demi-apotheosis which Homer may have de- 
signed for Achilles, is marred by the epithets, passions, and ex- 
cesses, whigh are recorded in the Iliad. We doubt whether the 
wrathful warrior would have been satisfied with the poet, or Na- 
poleon with the anecdotist, as they are respectively exhibited. 

M. de Bausset dwells on the simplicity of his emperor’s habits 
and tastes; and this, because he neither drank nor ate intempe- 
rately, nor clothed himself sumptuously in common; and had 
not lost altogether, some of the plain and familiar practices and 
manners, which appertained to his early condition, to the military 
earecr, and the spirit and fashion of the age. But, in the mat- 
ters most important in themselves, and for France and all Eu- 
rope, he was the least simple and abstinent sovereign of his era. 
He indulged an insatiable thirst for power and a at both at 
home and abroad ;—his ambition, and his efforts to gratify that 
appetite, had no bounds; and, to repeat Shakspeare’s figure, 
‘*he choaked himself with ambition” at last. He grasped and 
amassed more riches than any contemporary monarch ;—he 
is scarcely matched in modern story, for prodigality of public 
treasure and human life, in enterprises of personal propensity — 
the stomach of war, with its pride, pomp, and circumstance. He 
took a direct, immediate, fond part, in organizing the most mag- 
nificent and ceremonious court of modern times—his regal cos- 
tume could not be exceeded in costliness and glitter: his impe- 
rial expeditions were unrivalled for ostentatious display of sove- 
reign authority and grandeur, and diversified refinenient of luxu- 
ry: he countenanced, if he did not exact, as extensive and ful- 
some a system of adulation as ever prevailed under any civilized 
despotism. We might appeal even to M. de Bausset’s pages, for 
confirmation of these allegations. National annals show that there 
are, for national injury, worse kinds of gluttony, epicurism, 
vanity, affectation, hauteur, and so forth, than those which are 
connected with the senses, dress, and social carriage. 

But it is not our plan to do more at present, than throw out a 
few hints to meet our author’s broad and loose estimates of mo- 
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ral excellence. We must reserve the task of a more special 
and enlarged investigation of Napoleon’s deserts and demerits, 
for the period when we shall have more of Thibaudeau’s vo- 
lumes in our hands, and can conclude the survey, in which we 
made some progress in our first and second numbers, of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s biography,—a work, which, with all its faults, is still 
a most valuable accession to literature and history, and distin- 
guished by precious essences and rich beanties, that no other 
living writer could have imparted. 





Art. XI.— Travels of the Russian Mission through Mongo- 
lia, to China, and residence in Peking, in the years 1820-21. 
By George Timxowski, with Corrections and Notes, by 
Jutius Von Kuaprotru. Jllustrated by Maps, Plates, &c. &c. 
London: 1827. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 468 and 496. 


Mucu of the lasting impression which the relations of Lord 
Macartney’s embassy leave on the mind of his reader, must be 
ascribed, exclusively of the natural effect of clear, elegant, and 
able composition, to the number of persons engaged in that bu- 
siness, the variety of their characters, the reputation they already 
enjoyed, or afterwards acquired; the bustle and stir of a sea- 
voyage ; the placidity and success which finally characterized 
the intercourse of the English with the Chinese; the splendour 
of the reception the latter gave to their European guests; the 
picturesque, and almost romantic navigation, upon the Imperial 
Canal; the walks in the magnificent gardens of the Son of Hea- 
ven; and, perhaps, not less, to the interest we feel for every 
por enterprise, skilfully prepared, and which proves success- 

ul, partly in consequence of the happy choice of the persons, 
and the means by which it was to be carried into effect. The 
names of Macartney, Barrow, and the two Sir George Stauntons, 
are now familiar to every reader. The Emperor Kien Long 
lives probably in the memory of every impartial European, at 
the head of the sovereigns of half-civilized nations. Indeed, 
since Cook’s voyages, no expedition to a foreign and distant 
country, has become so popular as the one of which we speak. 

Lord Amherst’s embassy, though of a much more recent date, 
is less remembered, and, perhaps, even less generally known. 
There is certainly a wide difference between the blame which 
might be thrown on the scruples of this embassador, and those 
of the Russiay Count Golovkin, by such as hold al! sorts of ce- 
remonies to be an idle farce, and a foolish pageantry. Whoever 
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goes to the court of the sovereign, who styles himself the Son 
of Heaven, must be prepared to be constantly under the pressure 
of minute ceremonies, irksome observances, and petty duties. 
If Europeans would, however, consider the attention, the kind 
treatment, and the hospitality they enjoy at the court of Peking, 
and compare them with the stiff, heartless, and cold manner, . 
though very elegant and polite, with which they are at first re- 
ceived in the courtly circles of Europe, they would feel rather 
more indulgent towards the Chinese. A nation that has a volu- 
minous code of court ceremonies, in which the bows to be re- 
ceived and returned, are scrupulously registered, and where the 
poe to be made to the representatives of the sundry crowned 
eads of Europe, are fixed like principles of law and rules of ac- 
tion, cannot be expected to relinquish, easily, the deep-rooted 
prejudices, which are the groundwork of such a legislation. It 
is strange, that the European governments who resolve to depute 
representatives to such a people, do not make up their minds, 
beforehand, in regard to these difficulties, and distinctly chalk 
out the limits of the condescension which they are willing to 
show. We could never admire the unlimited complaisance of the 
Dutch of old times; lucre was their impulse, and they sacrificed 
to it what, under no circumstance, and for no motive, ought to 
be disavowed or concealed, and much less forsworn, either by 
ernment or individuals. Nor feel we great pity for Mynheer 
an Braam, who professed to have lost a full foot in circumfer- 
ence, in consequence of the diet to which the Chinese subjected 
him, for whole days, though they be themselves great eaters, 
and sit long at their tables. But there were, in the case of Lord 
Amherst, if the reports from which we argue, are correct, a 
strange awkwardness and want of tact, which must surprise us, in 
a nobleman bred in one of the politest courts of Europe, and 
known for his mild and equal temper. 

Mr. Klaproth, (the well-known orientalist,) who has furnished 
some notes and additions to the French translation of Mr. Tim- 
kowski’s Travels, gives in an appendix to one of the chapters of 
the first volume, a rapid and satisfactory sketch of the political ne- 
gotiations which existed between Russia and China, for more than 
a century, down toa very recent time. As neighbouring empires, 
it is not astonishing, that differences have occasionally arisen be- 
tween them. But the ill-success of the Russian negotiators, at 
one of the most memorable epochs in the history of these poli- 
tical relations, is anything but disgraceful to the government from 
which they held their instructions, or to their country. 

The first altercation arose from an unjust act of the Mant- 
choos. In 1689, they seized the fort Albazin, which the Rus- 
sians had built upon the left bank of the Amour.. The circum- 
stances of that epoch, obliged Peter the Great to sign the disad- 
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vantageous treaty of Nertchinsk. It was in that year, it will be 
remembered, that this really great monarch took the whole sove- 
reign authority over his already vast empire, into his own hands. 
With the fatuity and arrogance natural to ignorance, the Chinese 
considered from that day, the Russian Emperor as a tributary 
prince of the Celestial Empire: Khanghi, though a prince high- 
ly endowed, boasted of having humbled the Russians, on no 
other ground than because they had not assisted the Eleuths, nor 
prevented him from conquering Tibet (in 1720.) In that year, 
ambassadors from the great regenerator of Russia, appeared at 
Peking. Under the reign of Young-ching, the sagacious and in- 
flexible successor of Khanghi, the question of the frontiers 
was at last settled. Ambassadors of Young-ching, arrived at the 
court of the Empress, Anne [wanowa, in 1733. Mr. Klaproth 
passes over this deputation in silence. But a little work which 
chance brought to our knowledge, supplies us with some curi- 
ous and very characteristic details respecting those Chinese di- 


plomatists :— 


** The Chinese, as to their persons, are very like their pictures of them. The 
day they had their audience, (which was in the morning,) there was a ball at 
court; when it was begun, they were brought into the room, with their inter- 
preter; they seemed to observe every thing with an eye of curious, rather than 
ignorant people. Her Majesty, (the Empress,) asked the first of them, (for there 
are three,) which they thought the prettiest woman there. He said: ‘It would 
be difficult in a starlight night, to say which was the brightest star; but observ- 
ing she expected him to say which he thought so, he bowed to the Princess 
Elizabeth, (afterwards Empress, by the deposition of Ivan V1.) : ‘Among such a 
number of fine women, he thought her the handsomest ; and if she had not quite 
so large eyes, nobody could see her, and live.’ ‘Thus every country has its beau- 
ys for our taste, she has remarkably fine eyes.’ Her Majesty asked him, of all 
things they saw, that differed from their own customs, what appeared the most 
extraordinary ’—He answered : ‘ Seeing a woman on the throne.’ ” 

** Soon after this, they were brought to a masquerade at court; and were ask- 
ed, if it did not appear odd tothem?’ They answered, ‘no; for all was mas- 

uerade to them.’ They were introduced to all the foreign ministers, and told 

m what princes they came. When they came to Mr. R., they said: ‘ They 
knew the English natives, for there were several of them in their country ;’ and 
called him ‘brother.’ Not long ago, as he and I were walking in the garden of 
the summer palace, they were brought to see the garden. When we met them, 
they embraced him; and one of them opened a httle purse, that hung by his 
side, and gave me a bit of black stuff, that looked like Japan earth, but it is es- 
sence of Bohea tea. They told Mr. R., they thought that the English had been 
wiser than to suffer their wives to come out, and be at liberty; but they were 
glad they had seen me, as they had never seen an Englishwoman before, and 
as they knew I had love and courage to come so far from my own country for 
any man upon earth.”’* 


In 1743, the Emperor Kien-Long solicited a Russian mission. 
The discontent about the neglect which the omission of this at- 
tention ereated in the court of Peking, was increased by some 


* Letters from a lady who resided some years in Russia, to her friends in Eng- 
land, with historical notes. London: 1777. 1 yol. 12me. 
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disorders on the frontiers, and the refusal of the Russian govern- 
ment to deliver Amoursana, the last Khan of Eleuths. This re- 
bel chief died in 1757, at Tobolsk, of the small-pox. The corres- 
pondence between the two governments, continued after his death, 
respecting the delivery of his corpse. At length the Chinese 
contented themselves with seeing it. But new difficulties arose, 
en account of another rebel chief, and more Chinese deserters. 
The Russian clergy, at Peking, were shut up—and negotiations 
in regard to the sending of diplomatic agents authorized to ter- 
minate these controversies, remained unsuccessful until 1762, 
when envoys of both countries met at Kiakhta, with that purpose : 
but their endeavours, too, remained fruitless. Mr. Kroptow, 
who was deputed to Peking in the following year, returned with 
no better result to Russia; and, in 1764, the Chinese govern- 
ment proceeded to the last vindictive expedient to which it was 
able to resort, by prohibiting the trade with Kiakhta. In the 
next year, they felt probably the inconveniences of this measure: 
a congress was proposed, to settle all matters in dispute; but was 
not convened ; no treaty was concluded—and the whole arrange- 
ment entered upon, as it seemed at first, under the most auspi- 
cious circumstances, was ultimately reduced to an additional 
clause to the treaty of 1727. Yet the trade was opened anew, in 
1768: but again interdicted in 1785, on account of a deserter, 
and remained closed till 1792. 

The embassy of Count Golovkin was sent to China, at the 
express desire of the Court of Peking. Mr. Klaproth, who was 
in its suite, observes, that ‘‘the Russian government neglected 
nothing to render this embassy useful to commerce and advan- 
tageous to the sciences. It was composed of persons taken from 
the most distinguished families in the empire ; its chief was a man 
of talents and agreeable manners, entitled by his rank and birth 
to fill the highest offices ;* it carried magnificent presents for the 
Emperor ; and a number of learned men, under the direction of 
the late Count John Potocki, were attached to the legation.”’ 

At Ourga, the Chinese authorities made difficulties in regard 
to the number of persons composing the embassy, which Count 
Golovkin was accordingly obliged to reduce, so as to be followed 
only by a hundred and thirty. In the coldest weather (the mer- 
eury froze twice) they had no better shelter than felt-tents. At 
Ourga, much debate took place about the etiquette of presenta- 
tion. To try, probably, how far the condescension of the Russian 
ambassador would go, the Viceroy of Mongolia invited him to a 
festival, in the open air, while the thermometer was at 23° below 


* Count Golovkin has since represented his government at the Courts of Stut- 
gard and Vienna. 
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zero (Reaumur.) Upon this occasion, the Russian ambassador 
was requested to make the nine prostrations before a skreen co- 
vered with yellow silk. The Count refused ; and in less than a 
month from that time he was dismissed from the Chinese terri- 
tory, by express order of the Chinese emperor. Mr. Klaproth 
leads us to believe, that Kia Khing would have been more tract- 
able, if his empire had not been troubled, at the time of the em- 
bassy, by serious revolts. 

The work, of which we are about to give a compendious ac- 
count, relates chiefly to the execution of the stipulations of the 
5th Article of the Treaty of 1728, between Russia and China; 
and we therefore think it fit to premise a transcript of that Arti- 
cle :— 

** The Russians shall henceforth occupy, at Peking, the Kouan or Court which 
they now inhabit. According to the desire of the Russian ambassador, (Count 
V ladislawitch) a church shall be built with the assistance of the Chinese govern- 
ment. The priest who now resides there, and the three others who are expected, 
shall live in the Kouan above mentioned. These three priests shall be attached 
to the same church and receive the same provisions as the present priest. The 
Russians shall be permitted to worship their God according to the rites of their 
religion. Four young students, and two of a more advanced age, acquainted with 
the Russian and Latin languages, shall also be received into this house, the am- 
bassador wishing to have them at Peking, to learn the languages of the country. 
They shall be maintained at the expense of the Emperor, and shall be at liberty 
to return to their own country as soon as they have finished their studies.” 

The mission costs the Chinese government annually above a 
thousand rubles, and nine thousand pounds of rice ; and the Rus- 
sian government 16280 silver rubles, of which a thousand are ex- 
pended for the maintenance and instruction of some descendants 
of the Cosacks of Albazin, who live at Peking. 

The usual term of service for these missions is ten years; but 
owing to the dilatoriness and the intricacy of forms in the Chi- 
nese offices, every new appointment is liable to suffer a delay of 
a year and upwards. This was the case with the mission des- 
tined to succeed the one that resided at Peking since January 
1808. Mr. George Timkowski, the author of the work before us, 
was intrusted with the guidance of the new mission on their way 
to Peking, and of the recalled mission, on their return to Russia. 
The titlepage does not indicate the official rank which this gen- 
tleman held at that time in the imperial service; nor do we re- 
member that any mention is made of it in the two volumes of his 
travels; but we know, from good authority, that he was attached 
to the Asiatic department of the ministry of foreign relations 
at St. Petersburgh; and we may safely state, upon the same in- 
formation, as well as from inferences warranted by his present 
work, that he unites much ardour of enterprise with natural ta- 
lent and intelligence, and considerable knowledge with a lauda- 
ble readiness to devote all his powers to the service of his coun- 


try and of his sovereign. 
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The new mission left St. Petersburgh in 1819, (we have no 
means of being precise in regard to the month): They arrived at 
Irkutzk in February following, and at the fortress of Troitsko- 
Sanskaia, or Kiakhta, on the Ist of the next July. The Governor 
General of Siberia, Mr. Speransky, immediately made it known 
to the two principal Chinese chiefs resident at Ourga, a Mongol 
town, at 260 wersts south of Kiakhta. 

The mission consisted of an Archimandrite, five ecclesiastics 
of an inferior rank, and four young men destined to study the 
Chinese and Mongol languages. There were besides, an inspect- 
or of the baggage, a Mongol and a Mantchoo interpreter, and thir- 
ty Cosacks. Ten carts, drawn each by three horses, had been 
provided at Irkutzk, for the conveyance of the luggage: from 
Kiakhta to Kalgan, camels were added to these means of convey- 
ance ; and, independently of those that were immediately loaded, 
the expedition had twenty in reserve ; and moreover, a hundred 
and fifty horses and twenty-eight oxen. The half-apostolic mis- 
sion intended to depart in July, but the Chinese conductors did 
not arrive till the 27th of August. They at last came; at their 
head was an inspector of the last class of the Chinese civil hierar- 
chy, much advanced in age, and who had in his particular suite, 
two servants, and an interpreter for the Chinese, a Mongol youth. 
Next to him in authority, was a sergeant-major, attended by one 
servant; and lastly, there were two Mongol officers ; one sixty- 
five years old, of a higher rank than the inspector, and who had 
already accompanied two Russian missions, and a young officer 
of the body guard of a Mongol prince. 

Presents are as necessary in China, as passports in Austria, 
and pretty much from the same cause. Before the Russian mis- 
sionaries could set out on their march, bribery, under the mask 
of courtesy, was to be resorted to, in order to procure for them 
tents, and some other necessaries, which it seems the Chinese 
government had neglected to have in readiness for them. The 
presents consisted of cloth, furs, sugar, spirituous liquors, and 
confectionaries. 

On the 31st of August, the expedition began their journey, 
but not before having performed, with the piety which charac- 
terizes the Russian nation, some acts of devotion in the church 
of Kiakhta: and the clergy, bearing crucifixes, accompanied 
them to the frontier line. 

We may notice, as a singular means of stimulating the activi- 
ty, as well of the camels as horses, which was adopted by the 
Chinese companions of the Russian travellers, that the former 
were left without food and drink for twelve days; and the latter 
fora whole day. In Spain, the bulls are subjected to such a 
regimen for a day, or perhaps more, previous to the spectacle of 
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their fighting against the inferior force, and superior intelligence, 
of man. The poor camels starved in a country rich in pasturage. 
The expedition encamped, the first night of their journey, in a 
vast plain abounding with it, and had two lakes at the east of their 
encampment. All around was covered with cattle and camels: 
and tents were pitched at intervals, in which no care was lost to 
prolong human life. When the expedition resumed their jour- 
ney, on the next morning, they marched with military precision, 
as on the preceding day; our author only changing his means of 
conveyance, which was a carriage, for a horse ; this mode of tra- 
velling enabling him better to superintend every thing. 

They passed near the site of the negotiations carried on in be- 
half of Catherine I., by Count Vladislawitch, and which termi- 
nated in the treaty of peace between China and Russia, ratified 
by the latter empire precisely a century ago, and by which it ob- 
tained an access to Peking, interdicted, we believe, to all the 
other European nations. 

The country assumed by degrees a more mountainous cha- 
racter. The road lay south from Kiakhta, and is called the 
summer post road. The western road, which is less high, and 
extends along the right bank of the Orkhon, had been followed 
by the preceding missions, and the embassy of Count Golovkin, 
but was abandoned partly for its greater length, and from poli- 
tical circumstances, which will be hereafter mentioned. 

Birch and pine were the trees they most met along the road : 
the fields were not cultivated, but the richness of the soil was 
evident, from a luxuriant herbage. On approaching the Blue 
Mountains, the travellers met with a priest of the faith of 
Boudha. He was attired in a red dress, and wore a yellow cap. 
The latter colour is, among the Mongols and Chinese, even more 
a distinction of ecclesiastics, than the black among the Europe- 
ans. In Mongolia, the country where our travellers then were, 
the name of Lama is given with more prodigality, than among 
their fellow-subjects, the Kalmucks, and signifies mother of 
souls, (spiritual mother.) Farther on the road, a large plain suc- 
ceeded a thick forest, between perpendicular rocks, upon which 
a little river, the Ibitsyk, runs quietly, before it receives the 
Kangai, and joins the Kiran, the two rivers which extend along 
the Russian frontier, east of Kiakhta. 

The meeting with nomade Mongols, was never burdensome 
nor inconvenient to the Russians. Officers came to salute them, 
with the exclamation of M&mour, which our author translates as 
peace and tranquillity—which, by the by, is a very contradictory 
sense of the same word in the French language. Mutual presents 
were never wanting; and the good intelligence among the com- 
pany was never disturbed. 
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Upon ascending towards the desert of Gobi, the cold became 
more sensible. The tents of sail-cloth were of no use ; and tents 
of felt were entirely wanting, or not in sufficient quantity. In 
the midst of his complaints of the indolence of the Mongol con- 
ductors, Mr. Timkowski mentions his successful application for 
provender to the inhabitants. During the day time, when the 
company dived into a long and narrow path between the steep 
rocks of the White Mountains, they were often arrested by the 
extreme heat. In advancing, they had at last a view of fields cul- 
tivated with plants appropriated to the nourishment of animals. 
They met there with a Lama, mounted on a grey horse, and who 
rode along, sighing, repeating frequently a few mystic words, 
and holding in his hands a rosary. ‘This veteran of the Boudha 
church, was greatly occupied with the expected arrival of one of 
his superiors at Ourga. These latter are ten in number, and bear 
the name of Koutouktou. They have no superior to themselves, 
except the Dalai Lama, or high priest, who resides near Lassa in 
Tibet, in the temple of Mount Boudala. 

Our author gives the following brief account of the religious 
ereed of the Mongols, and the ideas of sanctity attached to the 
priests :— 


**The Mongols adore one Supreme God; they regard the Koutouktous as his 
vice-regents; believe that they know the present, the past, and the future ; that 
they have the power to remit sins; and, lastly, that like the Dalai Lama, they do 
not die; but that the soul, when it quits its mortal abode, goes to animate an- 
other body. The Dalai Lama, as the supreme head of the religion, designates 
the children into whose body the soul of the Koutouktou is to migrate, or a al- 
ready migrated. At present, the court of Peking has reserved to itself his pre- 


rogative.’ 
The spiritual infusion is thus explained by the author :— 


** The child chosen for this transmigration, is generally of some distinguished 
family ; and is educated in a manner suitable to his future dignity. When the 
soul of a Koutouktou ceases to animate his body, the Lamas pretend to seek the 
place where it reappears; when they have found it, the oldest Lamas are sent 
to confirm the truth of the discovery ; they take with them some effects belong- 
ing to the deceased priest, mix them with other things, and present them to the 
successor, who eagerly chooses the first. They then put several questions to 
him, relative to the disputes, and the most remarkable events which have taken 
place, during his preceding life, to which he gives satisfactory answers. He is 
then se BRP with the most lively demonstrations of joy, as Koutouktou, and 
conducted with great pomp to Ourga, where he is installed, in the residence of 
his predecessor. The education of the new priest, up to a certain age, is con- 
fided to the Lamas alone. They do not permit him to be seen, except at a dis- 
tance, and but a few persons enjoy this favour. 

**It is very surprising, as Bell has already observed,* that, in a religious cor- 
poration so numerous as that of the Lamas, there are neither intrigues nor dis- 
putes. These priests agree so well, that every thing seems to be done unani- 
mously : all tend to the same end. The Kalkas affirm, that their Koutouktou has 
already seen sixteen generations, and that his physiognomy changes with the 


* Journey from St. Petersburgh, to different parts of Asia. He was at Peking, in 1720, with 
Smoiloff, who was sent as ambassador, by Peter the Great, to Kanghi, Emperor of China. 
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phases of the moon. At new moon, he has the appearance of a youth; at the 
full, of a man in the prime of life; and appears quite old, in the last quarter.” 

Our travellers passed one of those natural altars of the Mon- 
gols, which consist of stones heaped together on an eminence. 
Sometimes they are of sand or wood; but the essential condi- 
tion is their elevation above the surrounding land. A Mongol, 
on passing them, always alights from his horse, places himself to 
the south of the altar, and, after having made numerous prostra- 
tions, deposites some gifts, which are most frequently tufts of 
horsehair. It is supposed, that these sacrifices are more parti- 
cularly meant for the preservation of the noble animal, which is 
nowhere so highly appreciated, as among the roving tribes of 
Asia. 

The company advanced towards the banks of the Iro, which 
was much increased, by the almost continual rains of the sum- 
mer. They passed this river, at two hundred wersts from its sourc- 
es in Mount Ghentei; and met numerous flocks of sheep, and 
herds of well-fed horses, but not as handsome, as large. Pallas’s 
assertion, that iron is found near the banks of the Iro, could not 
be ascertained by our travellers from the inhabitants, with whom 
they had a short intercourse ; but our author mentions, that fer- 
ruginous particles are found in the sandy bottom of the river. 
The district of which we speak, is under the sway of a Kou- 
touktou: and that whole part of Mongolia, until Ourga, seems to 
be under a sacerdotal rule. The Koutouktou is said to have there 
about thirty thousand families under his command, who honour 
themselves with the name of disciples; and the taxes they are 
bound to pay, do not dispense them from personal services. Many 
Lamas waited upon the Russian travellers; and they accepted 
gladly, for the good offices they rendered them in the passage 
of the river, some biscuit, and the permission to smoke. 

On continuing their march, the expedition passed an extensive 
and hilly plain, remarkable for its richness of pastures, and spots 
covered with wild garlic and wild flax; the latter of the nature 
of the same plant which is found in the uncultivated parts of the 
mountains of Siberia, and in the government of St. Petersburgh. 


In advancing, they got to the heights of Manghirtou, through an ° 


unbeaten path, which was casually the road assigned to the sea- 
son. From an eminence, at some further distance, they sur- 
veyed a picturesque scene, at the west of which, rose Mount 
Mingadara—the mountain “ surpassing thousands.”’ After hav- 
ing passed a defile, they reached the right bank of the Shara; 
and here our traveller mentions, for the first time, a species of 
tea little known in Europe. It is called brick tea by the Rus- 
sians, and is made of damaged leaves and stalks; which, mixed 
with a glutinous substance, are pressed into moulds and dried at 
a fire. [t is necessary to reduce it into a powder, when it is te 
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be used as a potation; which is rendered more palatable to the 
taste of the Mongols, by an addition of salt, milk, and a little | 
flour fried in oil. This tea serves also instead of money, in mercan- 
tile transactions. The Shara does not abound in fish, though the 
Orkhon, with which it mingles its waters, furnishes salmon, trout, 
and sturgeon, in great quantity ; and an overflow of these rivers is 
necessary, to communicate the riches of the wealthiest to the 
orer. Nature has, however, provided the inhabitants of the 
anks of the Shara with numerous wild geese, and ducks. Flocks 
of sheep, herds of horses, buffaloes, and cows, tents pitched 
here and there, and their inhabitants richly dressed, gave to the 
canton an aspect very different from solitude and desolateness. 

The intercourse of the travellers with the priests settled in the 
neighbourhood, was very friendly; but our author, nevertheless, 
records the ignorance of his guests, who could hardly read the 
Mongol. 

After having forded the Shara, the Russians wandered through 
a meadow of two wersts, towards a mountain; and proceeded 
along the left bank of the river. Further to the south, they pass- 
ed close by a Mongol temple, built at the foot of mount Gountow 
Sambon. A Mongol traveller makes three prostrations in ap- 
proaching such a chapel; circumambulates it three times, and 
throws into it a gift, be it but a chip of wood. Perfumed ta- 
pers, made of bark and musk, were burning in the interior when 
our travellers entered. ‘Two Lamas were praying, and so engag- 
ed in this devotional performance as not to notice the strangers. 
From this place they passed through a meadow, and forded the 
Shara, to reach the right bank of this river. Along the road they 
encountered caravans and merchants, either Mongols or Chinese. 
A new passage over the Shara brought them to the station of 
Ourmouktoui, on the left bank of the river. A small detachment, 
sent by the four Khans of a was posted at this place; 
and their principal duty was to keep horses in readiness for the 
travellers. 

The weather became now gradually colder. The expedition 
advanced over a branch of Mount Banghi to a saline plain, that 
extends to the river Bain gol: all the neighbouring country is 
mountainous. Leaving a plain over which they had travelled eight 
wersts, they crossed the lower part of Mount Oundoui oulan ; 
waded through the Bain gol, and met, on the banks of this river, 
twenty tents ; and flocks of sheep, and droves of horses, far ex- 
ceeding the number of habitations. The pasturage was excellent. 

The Russians wished to make a halt ; but the Mongol conductor 
urged them to continue their journey towards Ourga, under the 
pretence that the Vang or Viceroy of North Mongolia, who re- 
sides in the latter city, had received the command to attend the 
Emperor on a hunting party. They rested, however, a day, on 
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the bank of the Khara. They ascended, the next day, the Tou- 
moukei chain, which is of red granite; its summits and ravines 
were clothed with birch and large currant bushes: the latter were 
still covered with fruit, notwithstanding the advanced state of the 
season. From the top of the mountain, they entered the defiles 
near the Khara, which is a more considerable river than the Sha~ 
ra, and is, like the latter, encircled by mountains. Few wander- 
ing Mongols were seen in this district. During the halt, the Eu- 
ropeans beguiled their time by shooting and fishing ; but upon 
the entreaties of their Mongol companions, the fish were return- 
ed to their watery domicil. The Mongols might have eaten the 
wild ducks that had been killed, without violating the prescrip- 
tions founded upon the doctrine of metempsychosis; for they 
were killed by others. 

At the time that the travellers passed through this part of Mon- 
golia, there was much want of animal food, in consequence of a 
great mortality among the cattle. Notwithstanding their ascetic 
rules, the Mongols live here, on account of the sterility of a great 
part of their steppes, on flesh; eat cheese and drink mares’ and 
camels’ milk ; and extract a spirituous liquor from milk. Their 
manual labour consists in making coarse felts of wool and horse 
hair, and they are very poor. 

The expedition penetrated further into the mountains, among 
which Mount Mandal is the highest; passed the Boro, which 
meanders through a verdant plain, covered with numerous tents, 
and plantations of millet, barley, and wheat. Cattle, cranes, wild 
ducks, contributed to enliven this scene. Parties of Mongols were 
met, who were on a pilgrimage to pay homage to the Koutouk- 
tou—the pontiff whose inspiration we have noticed above, and 
who was a boy of seven years old. One of these parties, consist- 
ing of men and women of the Kalkas tribe, conducted a thousand 
camels. Many among them were richly dressed, and rode fine 
horses. After having crossed the Boro, they approached, through 
a mountainous tract, the forests of Mount Noin, in which nobody 
is permitted to hunt, except the two principal dignitaries resident 
at Ourga. At these sports five hundred marksmen are sometimes 
selected, and the animals, among which there are numerous wild 
boars, are driven to one high spot, for the amusement of a few 
erazy Nimrods, 

We have already mentioned the pilgrims who were moving 
on towards the seat of the pontiff-child. Further on their jour- 
ney over Mount Narassoutou, the Russian expedition met with 
Mongols, travelling with the same purpose, and who had a 
drove of horses behind, intended to be offered to the priest. 
They encountered, also, a Chinese caravan, which was on its 
way to Kiakhta, with a hundred carts, drawn by oxen and charg- 
ed with merchandise. They proceeded through the range of 
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the Gourban ourtou nirou mountains, from which descends a 
small river, that gives its name, Bourgoultai, to a stony valley. 
Through this valley the travellers proceeded seven wersts, to 
reach a larger one, which is encircled by the Narin mountains. 

We have yet said ay of the Mongol soldiers; and we 
make amends by copying a few passages of some songs which 
their sentinels breathed, as it were, with harmonious sighs, dur- 
ing one cold night :— 

“Where is our dreaded and intrepid Gengis Khan? The songs of his mighty 
deeds re-echo mournfully amidst the rocks of the Onon, and on the verdant banks 
of the Keroulun. ; 

** Who is that riding on the smooth bank of the Shara, singing in a low voice 
beloved words? Whose is that bay courser, which runs so swiftly? What does 
this cheerful warrior seek, who passes by the white tents? his heart well knows 
who she is that lives in them ; he will soon cease to roam about these mountains ; 


his fiery courser will soon obtain him a wife. This bay courser, rapid as a whirl- 
wind, is ready for the chase.” 


In this unconnected song, the horse, war, and love, are mingled 
with a spirit worthy of chivalry. 

The travellers crossed, successively, the Narin, the Koui, and 
the Arachan. On the bank of the latter river, the second Chinese 
conductor left them, to prepare their lodgings at Ourga; and they 
were then, for the first time, informed of the death of the Chi- 
nese Emperor. We had been accustomed to know him by the 
name of Kia Khing; but according to a note of Mr. Klaproth, 
this name belongs to the period of his reign, and signifies /au- 
dabilis felicitas; and he received, after his demise, the name 


of Joui-ti, ingeniosus imperator. He was the seventeenth son of 


Kien-lung, and had reigned since 1795. At the news of the Em- 
peror’s death, the buttons, which are so conspicuous in the Chi- 
nese Official costume, disappeared from all the caps of the loyal 
Chinese and Mongol officers, and they, as well as all their coun- 
trymen, adopted a white dress, which is among them the mourn- 
ing colour, for as good a reason as black among the Europeans, 
blue among the Persians, and violet among the Turks. 

On approaching Ourga, the road lay over the highest ground 
that the expedition had as yet passed. On the summit of Mount 
Gountou, they found one of those stony altars of which we have 
already made mention, and which was surrounded with diminu- 
tive pillars of wood and stone, to contrast, as it were, with its 
own colossal form. The pillars had inscriptions in the Tibetan 
language. The travellers met here with more distinguished pil- 
grims than they had yet seen. They were in a splendid attire, 
and among them were several females remarkable for their bloom- 
ing complexions. ‘‘Their robes were of beautiful blue satin, 
their caps of sable, their silken zones interwoven with silver, 
and adorned with large cornelians, with which even their saddles 
were decorated. The fair amazons approached us, (continues 
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the author,) without timidity, and condescended to honour us 
with their notice.”’ All this was, indeed, worthy of the mother, 
wife, or sister of a chief of two thousand families, or Dzassak. 

A steep ravine, watered by the Selby, brought the company 
at last to Ourga. This city may more properly be called an en- 
campment of tents, than be compared to a collection of solid 
buildings. Several tents, forming the dwelling of a family, are 
generally surrounded with a palisade. The abodes of the Russi- 
ans had, however, an additional small Chinese building, divided 
in tworooms. Visits were immediately paid to the travellers, by 
the dignitaries of Ourga, and, we may suppose, with perfect Chi- 
nese fidelity to ceremony and etiquette. 

On the following day, dignitaries of all ages, paid similar visits 
to the Russians ; presents were given and received ; and all went 
on in perfect harmony. Various old acquaintances were renewed 
between Mongol officers and Russians, who had previously been 
in China, as priests or students. The conversation was in the 
Mongol language. Many questions were addressed to the Eu- 
ropeans, and among them, whether England was for, or against, 
Russia, in the war of the latter empire with France. At last it 
was the turn of the Russians to pay their respects to the Vang, 
or Viceroy. They went to his dwelling in carriages, and were 
preceded by a dozen of Cosack troopers. The march, or proces- 
sion, was rendered the more striking, by the difference of the 
military and clerical costume of the Europeans, and the woman- 
ish attire of the Mongols. The Vang’s dwelling-house contained 
nothing very remarkable. It was built of wood, and much in 
decay ; on its front was a court-yard, intersected by a rivulet, 
overhung by some birch trees. A small body of soldiers, with 
drawn swords, which they held in their left hands, was posted at 
the entrance, opposite to which stood a table supporting some 
porcelain vases and lackered boxes. The levee-room was a nar- 
row gallery, one side of which was occupied by a large window. 
Close by it, was seated the great dignitary of Ourga upon his 
legs. He addressed the Archimandrite in the Mantchoo lan- 
guage, and renewed their previous acquaintance when the eccle- 
siastic of the Greek Church was a student at Peking. He ac- 
cepted the presents, which were not, however, of great value, 
and among which were articles so trifling as a corkscrew and a 
powderhorn, with all the politeness of an European courtier. 
He regretted that so much trouble had been taken, and seemed 
gratified and pleased with the several gifts :— 

** The Vang,” says Mr. Timkowski, “ whose name is Youngdoung-dordzi, is 
an appanaged Mongol prince, and a descendant of Gengis Khan. Through his 
wife, he is a near relation of the late emperor Kia Khing. He is about fifty-five 
years of age, tall, and robust, with a manly and pleasing countenance, and the 


commanding air which characterizes the Asiatics, With extreme sagacity, he 
has an excellent memory, and much understanding. This prince haying been 
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brought up at the court of Peking, possesses all the qualities which distinguish 
an Asiatic nobleman. He is penetrating, artful, agreeable in conversation; and, 
when it is necessary, his manners are polite and pleasing, on | wate ae to 
European urbanity. As far as it was possible for me to judge, e loves the arts, 
sciences, and literature. He writes and speaks very well the Mantchoo, Mongol, 
and Chinese. We were told, that he had composed very good verse in the last 
language: he also knows many Russian words. Having long resided at the 
court of Peking, he has often met with Europeans, and was'one of the persons 
appointed to do the honours of the country to Lord Macartney, in 1793 and 1794. 
As he has been for thirty years in his present office, near our (the Russian) fron- 
tier, he has a particular predilection for every thing that comes from Europe. 
He is very partial to our music, and has a good ear. His character is firm and 
resolute, good-natured and discreet: he performs with ability the duties of his 
office, but is said to be avaricious and interested.” 

There was another dignitary, inferior to the Vang, also very 
mild and obliging, but less intelligent. 

The presents returned by the Viceroy, consisted principally 
in confectionaries, black tea, and some silk stuffs. 

The Russians had begged the honour of waiting upon the 
great Pontiff. This favour was at first denied, upon the pretence 
that he was fatigued by the 100,000 benedictions he had given; 
but a more candid explanation followed privately ; namely, that 
the Koutouktou was as ignorant of foreign languages, as a child 
of his age may be supposed to be; and that he was, moreover, 
in mourning for the deceased emperor. The funeral ceremonies 
performed every morning during one hundred days, by the civil 
dignitaries, were remarkable for the superstitions which were 
mixed with them. A chest, filled with earth, was deposited in 
an apartment, where the company assembled, less to drink the 
tea and milk which were prepared for them, than to pour some 
drops of ‘these liquids in the chest; and, whilst the rest was 
drunk, compulsory tears ran down the cheeks of the loyal mourn- 
ers. 

The inhabitants of Ourga, live generally in tents, pitched so 
as to leave but a passage for two horsemen abreast. The resi- 
dence of the Pontiff is surrounded with a very high wooden 
wall, or palisade, and birch trees; the roofs of the temples are 
painted in green; one of them has around its top a splendid 
gilt lattice. A large wooden building, not far from these tem- 
ples, is a school, where Lamas teach music, and the reading of 

ibetan books. A thousand pupils live here at the expense of 
the Pontiff. Another building, with a roof of earth, contains 
the treasure of this ecclesiastical chief. The religious ceremonies 
are performed by the Lamas, in a small spot, encircled by a rail- 
ing painted red. The south is the direction in which their altars 
are situate, and the doors of the temples are in the same direc- 
tion. 

The most remarkable religious monument near Ourga, is a 
steep mountain, belonging to a chain that extends upon a space 
ef forty wersts, and upon one side of which, inscriptions of a 
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colossal size have been affixed by means of large stones, and in 
the Mongol, Mantchoo, Chinese, and Tibetan languages. The 
thick forest that crowns the summit, must contribute to the pic- 
turesque effect of inscriptions, which, as the author states, are 
read at a great distance. ; 

The country around Ourga, is a romantic succession of moun- 
tains, small irrigating canals, pastures, valleys, rivers, ponds, 
and lakes. Between the branches of one of the rivers, is situated 
the house of the second dignitary ; which, as well as the dwell- 
ings belonging to the chiefs, strongly reminded our author of 
European farm-houses. 

The Pontiff receives from the Emperor, some pecuniary com- 
pensation, for the expenses of his table. His own flocks and 
herds are besides sacred, except the draughts which he is obliged 
to make upon them, to conciliate the good will of the Emperor, 
and the High Priest—the Dalai Lama. 

In regard to the general aspect of Ourga, and its immedi- 
ate neighbourhood, we have the following sketch from the au- 
thor :— 

** We enjoyed an extensive prospect over the Tola, and the town, with its 
splendid temples. On the south, rises Mount Khan ola; on the north, the town 
is sheltered from the cold winds, by a chain of high mountains; in the west, we 
saw the houses of the Vang and the Amban, a number of tents which form part 
of the town, vast meadows, and, in the blue horizon, the summits of a chain of 
mountains; to the east, plains and mountains, the Maimatchin, (the quarter of 
the merchants,) and, in the distance, masses of naked granite. ‘The numerous 
tents, designed for the abode of the faithful, who came to adore the Koutouk- 
tou, their horses and camels, scattered here and there, gave an extraordinary 
animation to this place, which otherwise has a desolate and rude appearance.” 

“ The climate of Ourga,” continues the author, “is very severe. The natu- 
ral humidity of this country, surrounded by mountains, abounding in springs, is 
still farther increased by the vicinity of Mount Khan ola, the colossal summits of 
which, command it on the south; and neutralize the salutary influence of the 
warm winds. The cold is so great, that even culinary vegetables are injured by 
the morning frost. The inhabitants of Ourga, are therefore obliged to have re- 
course to the kitchen gardens of Kiakhta, from which the Russians, who live on 
the frontiers, also obtain their supply. The distance from Kiakhta to Ourga, is 
two hundred and sixty-one wersts.” 

The population of Ourga, is estimated at about seven thousand 
inhabitants, a great portion of whom are ecclesiastics. 

The Russians had been detained at Ourga, under various pre- 
tences, which concealed the intention of waiting for orders from 
the new emperor, to know if the existing stipulations with Russia 
were to be fulfilled, in regard to the present mission ; and in order 
that no foreigners might be seen in the capital, during the national 
mourning for the late emperor, in any other colour than white. At 
last, they were permitted to continue their journey ; and twenty- 
five days after their departure from Kiakhta, and ten days stay at 
Ourga, they proceeded into the country of the Kalkas. They cross- 
ed the Tola, and a smaller stream, and advanced through a moun- 
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tainous country, to enter the deserts of Gobi. From the right 
bank of the Tola, till near Peking, the road, or rather path, they 
pursued, runs in a south-east direction. The scenery has a wild 
but romantic character ; birches and laurels cover the summits 
of the mountain ; streams precipitate themselves down its sides ; 
in the low grounds, herds of buffaloes were enjoying a good pas- 
turage. Ata farther distance, is an extensive plain, renowned 
for the battles fought upon it by the Mongols, towards the end 
of the seventeenth century—the commencement of the era of 
the incorporation of the Kalkas with China. Political rivalry be- 
tween several pretenders to the succession of Altoun, Khan of 
the Kalkas, who died in 1657, opened to China, means of inter- 
| vention in the affairs of Mongolia; and the Emperor Kanghi, 
availed himself of them, with great sagacity and success, for his 
own profit. 

Proceeding in their journey, the travellers met with a greater 
degree of poverty among the nomads, though camels and sheep 
were yet in abundance. It is less strange, that the name of 
Gengis Khan is still in high repute among them, than that 
the Macedonian Alexander is still sung by the inhabitants of 
Great Bucharia. They mentioned to the travellers, that the 
great conqueror had forged iron at the foot of Mount Darkhan, 
near to which they were about to ; they sought descendants 
: of him, among the sovereigns of Europe; and seemed ~~ to 
1 think, that remains of his residence must be as easily found in 
Russia, as his several residences in Mongolia, are yet pointed 
out by the admirers of his martial renown. 

The desert through which the expedition passed, was varie- 
gated by valleys, plains, and eminences, rising above the general 
level. They met new pilgrims wandering towards Ourga; re- 
ceived new proofs of the politeness and good will of their Mon- 

ol and Chinese companions; saw more cattle, than inhabitants 
and tents; passed by salt lakes ; and, when they found themselves 
actually in the desert of Gobi, they had nothing to notice, but an 
arid, sandy, and gravelly soil, void of trees and water. The stations 
were far apart; and five days were nevertheless necessary to pass 
the desert. They reached at eo a lake of good water, not far 
from which, was another of salt. Flocks of sheep, and a few tents, 
interrupted by intervals, the profound solitude; in one place, there 
was a well of good water, but it had been emptied ; the adjacent 
valley, which was rich in pastures, contained but salt lakes, to de- 
ceive the thirsty travellers. Commerce, however, brought cara- 
vans; solitary merchants tread this desert, on their way to 
Kiakhta; and our travellers, themselves, trafficked here for ca- : 
mels. They approached, at length, Mount Darkhan, where the : 
deeds of Gengis Khan are to this day celebrated, once every . 
summer, by the Mongols. 
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Our travellers meta superior officer of the Chinese government, 
travelling in a handsome chariot, drawn by a camel, and followed 
by a numerous retinue, mounted on the same class of animals. He 
was on his way towards the district of the Ouriankais, who, ac- 
cording to Mr. Klaproth, are poor tribes of Samoiede and Turk- 
ish descent, and live in the vicinity of the Upper Jenisey. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Timkowski, they are nomads ; wander during the 
summer to the north of the Altai, and pay tribute to both the 
neighbouring empires. 

he expedition reached, at length, the plain of Derissou, which 
was covered with a tall grass terminating in a pannicle, and sup- 
posed to be the Zyrsis panniculata, and which is watered by a 
stream of excellent water. They found here, as in many places 
where they had previously passed, coloured stones, and principal- 
ly chalcedonies. A little further, they found the road covered with 
pebbles that were half transparent. Water became less scarce, and 
was as good as could be wished. 

Future antiquarians may be interested to learn that the Russian 
travellers saw ruins of stone buildings about two wersts in extent, 
and which were once the dwelling and temples of a descend- 
ant of Gengis Khan, but are now covered with grass and moss. 
Three centuries ago, a Mongol prince, whose name signified 
Beautiful Swan, displayed here Asiatic splendour. 

The winter had set in, and the weather was rough: yet 
the Russians continued their march in equable humour, though 
they had to deal with a Mongol for an exchange of camels. Pre- 
sents kept the half civilized chiefs of the expedition in good spi- 
rits, and good temper was probably not spared on the part of the 
Archimandrite and his countrymen. While thus proceeding with 
sufficient speed, they reached a temple built in the Tibetan style 
of architecture, on one side of a mountain, and of 1500 feet in 
circumference. The vestibule contained four gigantic idols of 
wood, representing warriors in full armour. << The first had a red 
face,’’ says the author, ‘‘and held in his hands a twisted serpent ; 
the face of the second was white; he had in his right hand a pa- 
rasol, which in China serves to distinguish ranks, and in his left 
had a mouse; the third had a blue face, and carried a sword in 
his hand ; the fourth, whose face was yellow, was playing on a 
lute.”” For more details of the temple, and the copper idols de- 
posited within its walls, and the library, consisting of the Laws 
of Boudha, in 108 volumes of 1000 pages each, in the Tibetan 
language, and richly bound, we must refer the reader to Mr. 
Timkowski’s own account. 

Our travellers met a drove of 150 camels, belonging to the 
Emperor, and were shortly afterwards informed, that His Majes- 
ty possessed twenty thousand more in the neighbourhood. The 
Sounites and the Kalkas furnish these animals by way of tribute. 
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The Emperor has besides herds of them between Oudé and the 
territory of Dari ganga. ‘They are inspected every six years, 
and are, it seems, under an administration, as systematically organ- 
ized as the studs of an European sovereign. 

The expedition soon attained to the range of mountains which 
separates the Kalkas from the Sounites. They had journeyed 
fifty days through the country of the former, and now began to 
ascend the highest table land of central Asia, and which pro- 
perly bears the name of Gobi. Dreariness was. here more strik- 
ing than in the country they had previously traversed. The 
Chinese guides were uncommonly reserved, and Mr. Timkowski 
candidly confesses, that he could not obtain any intelligence re- 
specting the country. Even in this desert, numerous flocks were 
often met with, and two thousand horses, belonging to the Em- 
peror, were grazing in a single canton. The territory of the Sou- 
nites affords, in the author’s description, few interesting particu- 
lars: salt lakes, wells, flocks, and herds, are the most remarkable 
facts mentioned in a considerable number of pages. The western 
Sounites are eulogized as a kind and hospitable people :—We leave 
them, to follow our travellers in the territory of the Tsakhar, 
another Mongol tribe, and descendants of one of the eight divi- 
sions of the Mantchoo army, which subdued China. 

At some distance from Elesoutou, the expedition found the 
dead body of a child, enveloped in a leather sack, upon which 
were deposited a piece of sheepskin, a little millet, and some 
bread, in conformity to the usual mode, with the Mongols, of 
honouring the dead :— 

** The most usual mode of burying” (among the professors of the laws of Boud- 
ha) is, according to our author, ‘‘ to carry the corpse into a steppe and abandon 
it to the wild beasts and birds of prey. Even in this case, the Lama decides 
towards which quarter of the heavens the head is to be turned; they set up a 
weathercock, and the direction of the wind decides that in which the body is to 
be laid. Every thing, however, depends on the Lama, who also prescribes how 
the body is to be buried, with or without the clothes, or in the open air, or in a 
close tent, and which of his effects or other things are to be added as offerings.” 

Among the Tsakhars, the travellers received fresh proofs of 
hospitality. These Mongols are very fond of smoking; and the 
pipe and the accompanying requisites are their inseparable com- 
panions. They form a military corps, and obey the commands of 
a chief resident at Kalgan. 

The Emperor possesses, in this territory, an immense num- 
ber of sheep, horses, and cattle. The Abbe Grosier thinks, with 
the old French missionaries, that by this display of wealth the 
Court of Peking attempts to impress its subjects in Mongolia 
with magnificent ideas of its power. But the author of the work 
before us believes that the Emperor puts greater confidence in 
the ammunition and troops which are provided for the mainte- 
nance of his authority. The young officers that visited the Rus- 
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sians, were remarkable for their neat dresses, the polish of their 
manners, and a perfect knowledge of the three languages that 
are spoken in China. The Tsakhars have a special school at Kal- 
gan. They are considered in China as the most loyal portion of 
the Mongol population, and are therefore much distinguished at 
the Court of Peking. 

The travellers came to a rampart extending from east to west, 
and which had been built by the Chinese as a defence against the 
Mongols. Not far from this rampart, they found a little fortifica- 
tion, constructed of earth, but almost fallen in ruins. Here the 
company were fairly at the end of the most irksome and com- 
fortless portion of their journey, after two months and a half of 
a pilgrimage amid snow and storms. 

Having reached the mountainous ridge that separates Mongo- 
lia from China, they had the great spectacle of Alpine magnifi- 
cence before their eyes : mountains covered with snow, and cloud- 
eapped summits: steep precipices and fantastic outlines. They 
had soon the first view of the first Chinese village. It consisted 
of about twenty houses. Smaller villages were discernible in a 
deep ravine; and, at intervals, cultivated fields enlivened still 
more this scene. Peasants crowded to see the Russians in the inn 
where they were accommodated ; and one individual entertained 
them with the music of a lute with three strings, and the melan- 
eholy accompaniment of a Chinese song. 

The expedition proceeded towards Kalgan, upon a natural 
causeway, which, with little labour, our author says, eould be 
rendered equal to the road over the Simplon ; and beheld the al- 
most inaccessible summits of the mountains cultivated with won- 
derful industry, and their sides decorated with villages, temples, 
and solitary dwellings. Upon entering Kalgan, which, according to 
the authorities upon which Mr. Klaproth relies, is four wersts 
south of the Great Wall, contrary to Mr. Timkowski’s map, the 
Russians were requested to alight from their horses and carriages, 
to solemnize their first step upon the soil of the celestial empire. 
Having complied with this request, they entered the city through 
a street lined with shops, and were welcomed into the house pre- 
pared for their reception. 

The Russians found considerable difficulty in making an agree- 
ment respecting the means of conveyance for the rest of their 
journey. The Mandarins resident at Kalgan, were not very at- 
tentive to them ; and difficulties arose also between the Chinese and 
the Tsakhars, but they received visits from private individuals, 
and at length were enabled to proceed towards Peking. 

But before we follow them thither, we shall briefly describe 
Kalgan, which bears the name of Tchang kia kheou, in a Chi- 
nese geography. It was built, says Mr. Klaproth, in 1429. 
From the year 1689, when this town was still in possession 
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of the Mantchoos; it has been the residence of a military chief, 
who commands, at will, the troops stationed thereabout at the for- 
tifications: and sinee 1729, a civil governor has been placed at 
the head of the political administration. The latitude of Kal- 
gan is 48° 51' 35", and the longitude west of Peking, 1° 32' 48". 
A small river, which has its source beyond the Great Wall, 
divides the town into two parts: one being on the Mongol side 
of the frontier, with gates, within the Great Wall, which runs 
along the mountains. There is always a great concourse of mer- 
chants in this city, on account of its convenient situation for 
the commerce of China with Russia and a considerable portion 
of Mongolia. 

The houses are well built, and the adjacent plain is well eulti- 
vated. Chinese patience and industry, show themselves in the 
raising of the fields to a sufficient height above the level of the 
road, to prevent the cattle doing injury to the crops. The coun- 
try all around, and to Peking, is thickly settled with inhabi- 
tants. The distances are marked on milestones; and sentinels 
watch along the road, not only for its security, but for a sort of 
telegraphic service. The soldiers engaged in this half-military 
function, are partly peasants, who discharge thereby certain 
taxes. 

The travellers passed through Siuan houa fou, which is situat- 
ed thirty-five wersts from Kalgan, and is surrounded with a 
wall, flanked with towers, that reminded the Russians of the 
wall which encircles the Kremlin of Moscow. This city is 
one of the first rank, and larger than Kalgan, but not well peo- 

led. 

From thence, the company passed over a road laid out upon 
rough rocks, overhanging in many places an impetuous river, 
and which create landscapes of savage grandeur. They met, ne- 
vertheless, numerous travellers, and caravans of camels, mules, 
and asses. They reached the fort of Kiming, and saw the con- 
vent of the monks of Fo, believed, (by the Chinese devotees, ) 
to have been built in one night, by two sisters, one of whom drown- 
ed herself at daybreak. 

In many places they observed small cast iron cannon, within 
embrasures of clay, and passed several forts, of more or less ex- 
tent. 

One of the most remarkable towns through which they pass- 


ed, Yu lin phou, (the fort of the forest of elms,) had a beautiful 


avenue of tufted willows. From the summit of the neighbouring 
mountains, the travellers beheld the Wall of China:— 

_ © This Wall, which,” observes our author, ‘‘ astonishes the spectator by its co- 
lossal magnitude ; this monument of gigantic labours, oe testimony to the 
unhappy fate of China, which was always a prey to intestine divisions or forei 


enemies, this Wall, I say, is an insuperable obstacle to the cavalry of the inhabit- 
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ants of the steppe, but it would not withstand heavy artillery. But the mountains 
and the defiles, may be considered as the surest safeguard against the attacks of 
an enemy, unless, indeed, he could find means to pass it farther to the west, as 
the Mongols did, when they invaded China.” 


The country through which the Russians journeyed, was in 
many parts extremely romantic by nature, and highly cultivat- 
ed. Inns and post relays indicated a continual intercourse upon 
this road, at the distance of forty-five wersts from the capital. 
The plain of Pe techy li, consists of sand and clay, and is enliven- 
ed by villages, shaded by trees, with neighbouring groves of wil- 
low, cypress, juniper, and walnut. 

On approaching the capital, the travellers surveyed numerous 
country houses, remarkable for their elegant simplicity, and met 
with a great number of Mongols, who had been dismissed from 
prison, on the occasion of the new emperor’s accession. 

On the Ist of December, the Russians entered, at length, Pe- 
king, through an avenue of tall willows, through which villages 
and burying grounds were discernible. They had travelled fif- 
teen wersts, counting from Kiakhta; and those who had depart- 
ed from St. Petersburgh had 6500 more to add to their journey. 
From the Russian burying ground, they proceeded in procession 
towards the interior of the capital, amidst a multitude of people, 
who crowded along the passage, and they reached at last the house 
of the Russian missionaries, where, shortly afterwards, they receiv- 
ed the visits of three Mandarins of the office of foreign affairs, 
specially attached to the Russian mission at Peking. 

Mr. Timkowski and his companions, employed the first days 
of their residence in the capital, in exchanging visits with the 

riests of the several Catholic missions, and the Mongol and 
Mantchoo teachers belonging to the one of the Greek Church. 
Some arrangements were to be made for their lodgings: the 
Greek churches were examined, and the want of images and 
other deficiencies, was discovered. Our author attended subse- 
quently to the collection and purchase of original maps, and geo- 
graphical works, of China, for the Asiatic department in the mi- 
nistry of foreign affairs, in St. Petersburgh; and one of the 
priests of the mission which was to go back with him to Russia, 
informed him that he had been engaged in the composition of 
a Russian and Chinese Dictionary, and had translated from the 
latter language, a history of China, and a complete geography 
of that empire, with all its dependencies. 

The Chinese government has always been solicitous to pro- 
cure for its own service, persons acquainted with the Russian 
language. A school had been opened for the purpose long ago, 
but none of the Chinese, received in the seminary, had, it seems, 
decome sufficiently proficient in that knowledge, to compensate 
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the expenses of the teaching, which was, in most instances, in- 
trusted to some ecclesiastic or student of the Russian mission. 
The persecutions which the Catholic missionaries suffered in 
1805, arose, as it appears by the new intelligence collected 
by the author of the work under examination, from the in- 
discretion of the Jesuits, who had sent to the court of Rome, 
a map of a Chinese province, containing a great village inhabit- 
ed by Catholic converts; and which was intercepted by the Chi- 
nese authorities, as it is suspected, upon the denunciation of the 
Portuguese missionaries. But the fact which excited the most ir- 
ritation in the mind of the Emperor, was, that proselytes to the 
Christian religion had been made among the members of the 
imperial family. Against these, the wrath of the offended mo- 
narch raged particularly. ‘‘ He appointed,”’ says our author, ‘a 
special commission, composed of the director of the police 
at Peking, of a prince of the blood, and the president of the de- 
partment of commercial affairs; and ordered all those who obsti- 
nately refused to abjure Christianity, to be imprisoned and tortur- 
ed in the most cruel manner, after having been deprived of their 
rank and fortune ; to be beaten on the cheeks and thighs; to have 
incisions made in the:soles of their feet, and the wounds filled 
with horsehair, finely cut, then closed with plaster, and sealed 
up. It is affirmed, that such tortures had never before been prac- 
tised in China.”’ Religious persecutions arose in China, in a great 
degree, from the dissensions which divide the several Christian 
missions, and are partly relative to such worldly interests as 
revenues and offices of trust. It is well known, that the tole- 
rance of the Chinese government, is not founded in wise, virtu- 
ous, and liberal principles. It is rather a religious indifference ; 
a contempt for European manners and creeds. The indifference 
of the Chinese, for religion, is evident from the rarity of their 
attendance at their church service; by the decay of many of 
their temples, and the use of others as inns, courts of justice, and 
festive halls. The importance which they atttach to astro- » 
logy, and the still greater importance which their government | 
has given to the Almanacs, have brought the Catholic mission- 
aries into favour, and procured them admission into the public 
service. But, we believe with Mr. Timkowski, that the Chinese 
government may feel inclined to trust in future the astronomi- 
cal business, preferably to the ecclesiastics of the Greek church, 
with a view to render itself independent of those whom it had 
reluctantly tolerated and supported, or to balance their influ- 
ence. 
Mr. Timkowski thinks that the military force is considera- 
bly inferior to what it is rated in some published accounts. The 
army is divided into four principal divisions, according to the 
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same number of elements of which the Chinese nation is com- 
posed: viz. Mantchoos, Mongols, and the Oudjen, Ichookha, or 
Chinese, allies of the Mantchoo conquerors, (composing toge- 
ther, the Mantchoo force,) and the native Chinese, numbering 
in the whole, 625,000 men. The militia is rated at 125,000 
men; and the irregular Cosack-like Mongol cavalry, is esti- 
mated at 500,000 troopers. According to British accounts, 
the Chinese infantry could muster a million, and the cavalry 
800,000 men. Among the military regulations, of which our 
author gives a sufficiently detailed exposition, the allotment 
of lands to the Chinese native soldiers, for their subsistence, 
is one of the remarkable coincidences of the policy of a half- 
civilized government, with that of a more enlightened empire. 

Bows, matchlocks, and guns, are the only arms of the Chi- 
nese soldiers. In time of war, they wear iron helmets. The ar- 
tillery is in a wretched condition. The best part of the army is 
composed of troops drawn from among the Mantchoos, and from 
near the banks of the Amour. The native Chinese are the least mar- 
tial, and the most neglected by government ; and much discontent 
reigns among them. Mr. Ellis, the third commissioner of Lord 
Ambherst’s embassy, was impressed, by the military exercises he 
witnessed, with a higher opinion of the Chinese army, than he 
had previously entertained. 

A few ill-shaped, ill-built, and badly-equipped vessels, com- 
pose the naval force of China. 

We must forbear following our author, in his visits to the 
Bishop of Peking, a Portuguese by birth, and a monk of the 
Franciscan order ;—to several temples of the heathen, and to 
the foundery where idols are cast fer all Mongolia. He found the 
most ancient Greek church of Peking, that of the Assumption, 
which was built by the Russians who had inhabited the fort of 
AlJbazin, in a state of complete decay. The descendants of these 
Russians, are now incorporated in the Mantchoo troops, and have 
lost, it seems, all national feeling. Twenty-two of them have been 
baptized ; but are married with women from among their pre- 
sent associates—‘‘ they are,” says our author, ‘‘ poor, idle, and 
attached to the superstitions of Shamanism.”’. 

Mr. Timkowski was permitted to be present at the officiating 
of a Koutouktou, a class of pontifis of which we have previously 
made mention :-— 

** All the doors were shut, in order to exclude the crowd; so that we were 
obliged to pass through the apartments of the Lamas, to get to the principal 
temple. The inspectors hesitated to let us approach the Koutouktou, especial- 
ly when they saw the sabres of the Cosacks. However, on the assurance of 
our Chinese guides, they consented. We were placed on a terrace of white mar- 
ble, before the southern door of the temple. The Koutouktou was seated in a 


very large arm-chair, with his face turned towards this door. Before him stood a 
Jong table, covered with a piece of flowered silk, on which were placed sacred 
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vessels, containing corn, water, &c. On both sides of this altar, stood five La- 
mas from eastern Mongolia, who read and sung prayers in the Tibetan language. 
The uncommonly deep and powerful bass voices resounded in the air like the 
lower notes of the horn. Above two hundred Lamas from the temples at Pe- 
king, were seated cross-legged, to the right and left. The Koutouktou struck 
at intervals, silver symbols, which are a distinguished mark of priests of the high- 
est rank; and indicate their sanctity, inviolability, and precedence. It was a 
signal to the Lamas, alternately to sing, and to play. The orchestra was played 
apart; they played on wind instruments, resembling our oboes and clarionets. 
Some are made of large sea-shells, which give a very harsh sound. They have 
copper symbols of various sizes, and also drums. This kind of music is more 
calculated to inspire terror, than calm and religious feelings. 

“ The yellow dresses of the Lamas, and their shorn heads, gave them, in our 
eyes, a singular appearance. There were no worshippers of Fo present, except 

riests. The Koutouktou, who was about thirty-five years of age, looked at us 

m time to time, and the others followed his example.” 

No Dalai Lama had been installed in Tibet at that epoch, for 
five years back, and there had been some difficulties between the 
priests of that country, who wished to select him from among 
themselves, and the deceased emperor of China, who fear- 
ed British influence, through a conquest of Tibet, and a conse- 
quent connexion with the high priest. Our author is rather hasty 
in his valuation of the means which the East India Company may 
have to extend their power in middle Asia; and he is too easily 
alarmed at the pains which some British missionaries have taken 
to study the Mongol language. Nor is ita very coaclusive proof 
of any intention of the kind alluded to, that British products 
have found their way into Tibet. Till a very recent epoch, that 
country was little known in England. 

A visit which the Russians paid to the Portuguese mis- 
sionaries, occasioned a dispute between the superior of the 
convent, and a Mantchoo police officer. The admission of stran- 
gers into the monastery being forbidden, the appearance of 
the Russians inspired the agent with so much the more fear, 
as a crowd of the © s.amers: was gathering in the neighbour- 
hood, to see the Moscovites. The Portuguese bishop, who 
would fain have shown the favour and privileges he enjoyed 
from the Chinese government, felt mortified at the harsh tone 
of superiority, which the mian in office took with him: but he 
had the satisfaction to appease him at length, and to converse 
peaceably with his guest, about the generous character of the new 
emperor of China, the prospects of a long continuation of the 
external tranquillity of the empire, and the greater confi- 
dence that prevailed in regard to Russia, under the new reign. 

measures of precaution taken by the pusillanimous and sus- 
ptcious Kia Khing upon the Russian frontier, had been revoked. 

On the 20th of February, at three o’clock, at the occasion of 
an eclipse of the sun, all the Mandarins were at their posts, in 
their costume of ceremony : all the temples resounded with the 
noise ef bells and drums; and the “people put up prayers to 
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heaven, to obtain the pardon of the emperor, in case that, by any 
fault, he had been the cause of this celestial phenomenon.’’ Loy- 
alty can do no more for the best of sovereigns. Superstitious 
terrors and self-reproach, on the other hand, cannot be better 
depicted, than in the ordinance of the late emperor, touching a 
tempest which had happened on the Ist of April 1819, that 
Mr. Timkowski gives in extenso. 

On the 24th of Mareh, which is, among the Chinese, a festival 
in eelebration of the beginning of spring, these poor devotees 
were seen loaded with chains, and creeping thus along a werst 
or more, and prostrating themselves every fifth or tenth step. 

The burial of the late emperor offered, by its extreme simpli- 
city and unostentatiousness, a singular contrast with the splen- 
dour usual at the court of the living sovereign. 


“The coffin,” says our author, “ was borne by ordinary porters, upon a bier 
covered with red cloth; it was escorted by several soldiers, with the standards 
used on particular occasions by subaltern officers and their servants. This is the 
whole pomp attending the funeral of an emperor of China; besides, there was 
not much regularity in the procession. The ministers and the superior officers, 
were gone with the new emperor to the first station, in order to receive the cof- 
fin, before which, they repeated prostrations ; and this continues till they arrive 
at the western burying ground, at the distance of a hundred and fifty wersts 
from Peking.” 

This direction was chosen, because the preceding emperor 
had been buried in the eastern cemetery ; and such an alter- 
nate change is strictly of ceremonial law, for the dynasty of 
Ta-thsing. 

At length Mr. Timkowski prepared himself for his journey 
back to Russia, with the recalled mission. Upon his applica- 
tion to the office of foreign affairs, for the means of con- 
veyance, some explanations ensued, which warranted the belief 
that the emperor of China was always under the impression, that 
the Russians travelled at his expense through his empire. How- 
ever this might be, Mr. Timkowski agreed with a courier for the 
transportation of the baggage, which chiefly consisted of books 
purchased for the Russian government. Orders were, however, 
despatched from Peking, to give him and his company all possi- 
ble facilities for his journey homewards; and, after a residence 
of five months and a half at Peking, they departed from that 
capital on the 15th of May 1821. 

A first glance at the work before us, convinced us that the 
most interesting portion of it is comprehended in the geographi- 
cal notice about Mongolia, and that few new details could be se- 
lected from it, in regard to China and its capital, for a journal 
like ours. Mr. Timkowski’s travels are far from rivalling, in 
regard to China Proper, the accounts previously published. 
But compared with the majority of geographical works, in re- 
gard to Mongolia, they are of the greatest value. We shall 
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ever prefer the driest journal of travels through an unknown 
country, to the most entertaining compilation, made up of in- 
formation collected elsewhere than in the country described, 
or of extracts from works of easy access. Upon this ground, 
we forbear to dwell upon the historical essay, which forms the 
third chapter of the second volume before us, and which is not pre- 
tended to be a performance of the author; the short description 
of Peking, which Mr. Klaproth asserts to be almost entirely 
taken from Father Gaubil’s work, (chap. ii. vol. ii.); and the 
chapters x. xi. and xii. of the first volume, which contain de- 
scriptions of Eastern or Chinese Turkestan, and of Little Bucha- 
ria—of the country of the Soungarians, now subject to China— 
and of Tibet. 

Trusting most to Mr. Timkowski’s own observations, we 
shall add tc the particulars we have borrowed from him in regard 
to Mongolia, a few remarks upon the portion of that country 
which he traversed on his return to Russia. At any rate, 
our sketch will thus become fuller, and more instructive, we 
hope, than Malte Brun’s account of Mongolia, which fills but a 
very few pages of his voluminous Universal Geography. 

The route of the travellers lay through Tsagan balgassou. 
They went through a highly cultivated country, and several 
considerable towns, upon the same road they had passed going te 
Peking. At Kiming, they visited an ancient temple in honour 
of Fo, built on a steep mountain to the north of that city. The 
Ho-chang, or priest, received them kindly, and satisfied their 
curiosity by showing them all that was worth seeing. The tem- 
ple is built of brick, and consists of a number of separate chapels; 
near it are a garden and an orchard :— 

“A gigantic wall seemed every moment ready to fall upon the temple, and 
crush it. It is difficult, (adds the author, ) to conceive the motive which can have 
induced the erection of such a monument, on this narrow part of the mountain, 
surrounded by precipices and exposed to tempests. The summit of the moun- 
tain is divided into two parts, which are united by a marble bridge, over a deep 
chasm. To the right is a little temple ; to the left, a large one ; before which, 
are a belfry and the house for the priest. The whole level of the summit is co- 
vered with buildings; a little lower down, are rocks which form terraces. To- 


wards the north-west, between the mountains, is the river Yang ho; and to the 


south, at the foot of the mountain, the fort of Kiming, the buildings of which, 


seen from this height, appear very indistinct. The horizon is bound by chains of 
high mountains.” 

After having found agriculture in a very flourishing state, be- 
tween Kiming and Siuan, our travellers observed in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the latter city, less fertility, owing to 
the nature of the soil ; but tobacco furnishes the inhabitants with 
the means of an extensive trade. In the interior of the city, are 
numerous shops, two wooden triumphal arches, a grand portico 
with four issues. Nearer to Kalgan, the country assumed a more 
woody character, and was well cultivated. 
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From Kalgan, the company were obliged to deviate from the 
route they had previously pursued, on account of the imprac- 
ticability of the road of Tola, in consequence of heavy rains. 
They took that to Nor tian, and found the mountains covered with 
snow. In the preceding days they had suffered from excessive 
heat. On the meadows near Tsagan balgassou, they saw a great 
number of horses, and about 40,000 oxen, and 180,000 sheep, 
belonging to the Emperor. 

The Russians had now only 26 camels and 103 horses for their 
conveyance ; and the camels could not, on account of the season, 
be relied upon for heavy burdens, their bunch not being suffici- 
ently fat before the beginning of August. Two wersts and a half 
from Tsagan balgassou they reached again the main road; they 
travelled afterwards nearly a thousand wersts without meeting 
any river. They saw a great deal of poverty among the Tsak- 
hars, though cattle and horses are not wanting. After having 
crossed Mount Khak, they found themselves anew in the coun- 
try of the western Sounites, and at the commencement of the 
steppe of Gobi. They met, however, in many places, pasturage, 
a variety of birds, horses belonging to the Emperor, and numerous 
inhabitants and Lamas, carrying about them the sacred book Gand- 
jour. 

They reached, at length, Kobour, near which is an extensive 
salt lake. From thence they proceeded towards Khadatou, at first 
over an argillaceous plain, afterwards over a lofty and sandy 
mountain, and at last arrived at Mingan, where the sandy steppe 
terminates. For a distance of eighty wersts further, the soil is 
gravelly and sterile. The name of steppe may awaken the idea 
of an absolute want of population. But near many stations, our 
travellers met with a number of nomads, caravans, and scattered 
tents. Five wersts, however, from Iren, they passed a real desert. 
‘‘ whieh,” says the author, ‘‘ presented the image of desolation, 
destitute both of grass and water.”’ 

Near Khailassoutou, the Russians beheld mountains covered 
with elms, and apricot trees in many places upon the heights. 
After the desolation which we have been retracing, it is re- 
freshing to find our travellers in sight of an extensive plain :— 

‘The blue mountains, which bounded the distant horizon, presented an agree« 
able and majestic coup d’eil. To the north, a narrow and sandy road divides, 
and leads to habitations at no great distance. Some Mongol girls came to draw 
water when we were at the well... On seeing us, they were at first embarrassed ; 
but on our addressing them in the Mongol language, paying them some compli- 
ments, such as are usual in these steppes, their apprehensions were dispelled. 
We conversed with them for some time, and parted, with a promise on our side 
to meet them again some years afterwards at the same place.” 

They entered, not long afterwards, the territory of the Kalkas. 
where they found good pasturage, and frequently tents, and in 
some of these a kind and hospitable reception. Frem Gachoun 
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they proceeded to Oudé and Seoudji. From thence the country 
becomes more and more elevated, with extensive valleys. On 
the 27th of June, they passed the well of Khadain khochou, where 
Lawrence Lange halted, with his caravan, on the 24th of Octo- 
ber 1727. 

On getting nearer to Ourga, they met with numerous herds of 
camels and flocks of sheep. The Russians were informed, that 
orders had been given by the viceroy to furnish them with horses, 
and camels for their baggage, without remuneration. 

They journeyed afterwards over high mountains, where they ex- 

rienced, in the month of July, a cold usual only in September. 

he table of stations, in the appendix, contains, in regard to the 
distance from Seoudji, the following remarks, which will be suffi- 
cient to give an idea of the nature of the country, and the diffi- 
eulty to extract from the detailed narrative a more interesting 
account. The remarks are,—marshy and sandy plains ; little 
grass; little water; a good well; mountains; little grass ; 


grass; good water; a chain of rocks, &c. &c. At length, on 


the 15th of July, the travellers reached Ourga, where they had ar- 
rived precisely ten months before on their way to Peking. From 
thence they were accompanied by a detachment of Mongols, @s a 

ard of honour, to Koui. In the valleys they passed, they suf- 
ered much from cold. On the banks of the Boro, they beheld 
fields which had been cultivated, and were now abandoned. Near 
Ourmouktou, they found the country extremely beautiful ; at 
the foot of a mountain, clothed with birch, asp, &c., flows the 


river Shara, over meadows verdant: with herbage and groves of 


elms. This was a kind of Oasis in comparison with the steppes 
they had been travelling over. A new road had recently been 
laid out, for the accommodation of the viceroy, who had gone to 
Kiakhta; but as he had journeyed in a litter, borne by four men, 
the Russians could not find, upon this road, the supplies necessary 
for travellers in vehicles drawn by animals. 

At last, on the 31st of July, they passed the Boro, where two 
interpreters, from the custom-house at Kiakhta, brought them, 
by way of congratulation on their safe return to their country, 
bread and salt, in behalf of the director of that establishment. 

‘¢ Thus,” says Mr. Timkowski, at the conclusion of his work, 
“our journey was accomplished: it is really one of the most 
troublesome, fatiguing, and even dangerous to health, that it is 
possible to make by land. The uniformity of the steppes, and the 
slow manner in which we traversed them, have perhaps given 
an appearance of monotony to the narrative of our journey ; but 
the reader may feel assured, that it is founded only on truth.” 

We shall terminate our task, with a general view of the geo- 
graphy, resources, and political situation of Mongolia, and the 
manners and genius of its inhabitants, by means of the informa- 
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tion which we have principally derived from the most interesting 
part of Mr. Timkowski’s work,—the conclusion of his Historical 


_Essay. 


Mongolia is a high valley, enclosed between the Altai moun- 
tains and those of Tibet. The name of steppe being generally 
applied to a vast, barren, and deserted plain, it must be observed, 
in regard to those of which nearly all Mongolia consists, that they 
are intersected by chains of lofty mountains of granite, the sum- 
mits of which are, in many parts, clothed with a variety of trees, 
such as pines, firs, birches, ashes, elms, and white poplars; that 
numerous rivers, abounding in fish, flow at the foot of these 
ridges, and that pasturages and cultivated fields interrupt, at in- 
tervals more or less great, the monotony of a sandy and stony 
soil. The banks of the Boro, the Shara, and the Iro, begin to 
bear traces of this progress of civilization ; and the northern part 
of the country of Kalkas needs but a nation more inclined to agri- 
culture than the Mongols are at present, to become fertile. 

The southern portion of the Altai mountains, and the chain of 
Khingan, which stretches between Mongolia and Dourma, contain 
gold and silver mines, that have not as yet been worked. 

The steppe of Gobi is intersected from east to west, by 
mountains less elevated than those to the north. Notwithstand- 
ing its scarcity of water and pasturage, it is almost every where 
covered with flocks of sheep and goats, and herds of large ca- 
mels, vigorous though small horses, and oxen. Neither in- 
sects, nor serpents and frogs, disturb these animals; and this 
circumstance compensates probably for the scarcity of water. 
These steppes differ besides from the African deserts, in the advan- 
tage, that the yellow sand which forms the surface of the soil, is 
not moveable. Wells from seven to ten feet in depth, supply 
in the plain, the water indispensable for the camels and the 
cattle. 

The arid soil ends at the southern limit of Gobi. The country 
of the Tsakhars, of the tribe of Ordos, and of several Mongol 
hordes, who live beyond the steppe, is fit for tillage, and suffici- 
ently well watered. Nearer to the great wall of China, are the 
fertile districts of the Eastern Mongols. 

The climate is very different from that of the countries of 
Europe, situate under the same latitude. The great elevation 
of the whole country, and an abundance of sulphate of natron, 
mixed with natron, are probably the most active causes of the 
greater cold which is experienced in Mongolia. In October and 
November, 1820, the thermometer varied between 10° and 18° 
(Reaumur) below zero. 7 

We have already mentioned the trees that are found in the 
northern part of Mongolia; and we may add, that red cur- 
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rants, wild peaches, and various shrubs, are not uncommon in 
the same country. 

The fish which are found in the Selenga, the Orkhon, the Iro, 
and the Khara, are sturgeon, white salmon, trout, pike, perch, 
and a variety of smaller fish. 

Besides domestic animals, there is, in Mongolia, an abundance 
of wild horses, boars, goats of various kinds, (principally the 
angalis,) bears, wolves, hares, foxes, sables, and squirrels. The 
birds are cranes, wild geese, ducks, moor-fowls, quails, and 
swans; the latter belong more particularly to the territory of the 
Tsakhars. 

The Mongols are obliged, by their pastoral pursuits, to change 
often their habitations; and are therefore reduced to content 
themselves with the little wheat, millet, and barley, which they 
sow here and there, and to depend for the greater part of their 
maintenance, upon the cattle they kill, and the grain they re- 
ceive from China, in exchange for sheep and other animals with 
which they are abundantly provided. Their carelessness in 
regard to bread stuff, exposes them to absolute want, some- 
times, in the winter, when their flocks suffer from the extreme 
cold, or a mortality reigns among their cattle. 

They are naturally warlike, and have not lost the remem- 
brance of the victories their ancestors gained in the fourteenth 
century, over the Chinese. But the long peace they have enjoy- 
ed, since the end of the seventeenth century, after the struggle 
between the Soungarians and their new masters, has left them 
more strongly remarkable for their primitive simplicity of cha- 
racter, frankness, kindness, and hospitality, than for traits of a 
martial spirit. Yet they still like horse-racing, wrestling, and 
archery. The Lamaic religion contributes to soften their man- 
ners. Crimes are seldom committed among them, and are always 
severely punished. Though they have, (except some goldsmiths,) 
neither artists, nor manufacturers, and depend in these respects, 
upon the exchanges with China, they dress themselves carefully 
and expensively ; and their tents contain, independently of their 
idols and altars, a variety of furniture and conveniences, incom- 
patible almost with a nomad’s life. The tents are divided into se- 
veral compartments for the two sexes: they are covered with 
felis, and sand is strewed all around them. Those belonging to 
wealthy individuals, are besides provided with Persian, or Turk- 
ish carpets. A kettle is always on the fire, full of brick tea, 
which is mixed with milk, butter, and salt; and every body who 
has his wooden cup, is welcome to it, be it Mongol or foreigner. 
They eat little meat, and live principally upon milk, butter, and 
cheese. Only in case of great necessity, they eat camel and horse 
flesh. It would seem, from Mr. Timkowski’s account, that they 
drink a fermented liquor, and especially one extracted from milk, 
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in summer only. They beguile their idle hours with songs, very 
flattering to their ancestors, and which betray a secret discon- 
tent with their Mantchoo rulers. 

Many curious details are contained in Mr. Timkowski’s se- 
cond volume of Travels, about the ceremonies of betrothing and 
the weddings. Superstition regulates the first steps; two per- 
sons born in the months called the Mouse and the Horse, in the 
Mongol calendar, according to the signs affixed to the twelve 
months of the year, cannot be married: then comes the court- 
ship, which is prolix and full of ceremonies, and must be ac- 
companied with presents ; and there is much bargaining about 
the quantity of cattle which the bride must receive from her pa- 
rents. After these preliminaries, her father must provide her 
with a new tent, with the requisite furniture, and a saddled horse, 
on which she is to ride to the tent of her future companion. 
Then follow convivial parties given by the relatives on both sides. 
The bridegroom, accompanied sometimes by a hundred indivi- 
duals from among his relatives, goes to his bride’s father with seve- 
ral dishes of boiled mutton. As yet he has not seen, however. 
his beloved, from the day that they were betrothed; for all 
intercourse is forbidden to her till the wedding. The Lamas ap- 
pear next upon the scene, to weary still longer her patience ; 
and frequently she cannot be carried away a her husband, 
till after a serious combat with the young friends who watch 
her till the lastamoment. New ceremonies await her upon arriv- 
ing in her new habitation. The many tresses that ornament 
her virgin head, are reduced to two: a new dress, peculiar to 
married women, is put upon her; new religious ceremonies fol- 
low; and often even these do not yet terminate the affair, and 
sometimes a week passes away before all is concluded. 

Nobody would suppose that polygamy can exist, among a peo- 
ple so ceremonious in the preliminaries of marriage; but it does 
prevail; and another thing, not less contradictory, happens fre- 
quently among them—we mean divorce, though it is accompa- 
nied with many conditions, which must operate as a check against 
eaprice and fickleness. 

Their trade with China, consists in an exchange of cattle and 
silver bars, for manufactured articles. From Russia, they could 
conveniently draw linen, corn, tobacco, and hardware ; but they 
could give in return cattle only, of which there is an abundance 
in Siberia. The population of Mongolia is estimated by Mr. 
Timkowski at two millions. The country is divided into several 
principalities, all which recognise the supremacy of the Empe- 
ror of China, and are independent of each other. Chinese poli- 
ticians trust to this division of power, for the undisturbed main- 
tenance of their authority, among a people accustomed to hate 
the Chinese. For greater security, Mongolia is under a military 





